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Eighteenth-century art has been the 
focus of some of the liveliest debates 
within the field of art history in recent 
years, but sculpture, which occupied a 
central place within contemporary visual 
culture between 1700 and 1820, has 
been largely ignored. Figured in Marble 
aims to put sculpture firmly back into 
the picture. By outlining some new 
approaches to the remarkable range of 
works that were made, collected and 
viewed during this period, the book 
shows how our understanding of 
eighteenth-century art can be greatly 
enriched by considering sculpture as an 
integral and major part of that culture. 

Made up of a series of case studies, 
linked by sections looking at the 
methodologies employed in addressing 
sculpture, this book examines issues 
such as the way in which the history of 
sculpture has been written, how we 
might consider the design and making of 
sculpture in a variety of materials, the 
various types and genres of sculpture, 
and the collecting, setting and viewing 
of such works. ‘Together these case 
studies consider sculptures ranging from 
Wilton’s monument to General Wolfe 
and Nollekens’ Judgement of Paris 
group, to the figure of Pan destroyed 
by the (fictitious) iconoclast, the 
Reverend Wildgoose. 

A wide range of illustrations is 
included, from celebrated works in 
collections such as the V&A and the 
J. Paul Getty Museum to little-known 
monuments in English parish churches 
and hitherto unpublished drawings from 
a variety of print rooms. Running 
through the book is a concern with the 
relationship between making and 
viewing that, along with its new 
interpretations of both familiar and 
unfamiliar sculptures, make this an 
original contribution to eighteenth- 
century studies as well as an important 
addition to the literature on eighteenth- 
century art. 
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Preface 


The making of this book has taken place within two different institutions — the 
museum and the university — which in their approaches to art history have often 
pursued rather divergent paths. The discussions of eighteenth-century sculpture 
offered here attempt to make use of these different methodologies and to explore 
the way in which two modes of interpretation — two modes of viewing sculpture, 
as it were — might be linked. With some exceptions, the literature on eighteenth- 
century sculpture has stood rather apart from those works on eighteenth-century 
visual culture that now form the core reading in any course on British art. This 
book attempts to fill that gap and to encourage those teaching in this area to make 
more of sculpture. It consists of twelve case studies, prefaced by an introductory 
chapter and arranged to explore various methodological issues. These issues 
are discussed explicitly in the brief linking sections. Running throughout the 
book is a concern with both material evidence and social context, with both the 
making and viewing of sculpture in marble (as well as in some other materials, 
notwithstanding the title). 

While working as a curator in the Department of Sculpture at the V&A, then as 
a Henry Moore Lecturer at the University of York and, most recently, in the 
V&A’s Research Department, I have had the opportunity to try out ideas on 
colleagues whose methodologies are as wide-ranging as their knowledge. The 
essays in this book are in part a register of the stimulus they have provided. Many 
of the ideas here were being formulated when I was working with David Bindman 
on our jointly written study, Roubiliac and the Eighteenth-Century Monument, and owe 
much to this productive and enjoyable collaboration. At the same time I have been 
in continuing debate with two other friends whose interests overlap with concerns 
central to this book. Matthew Craske’s work has transformed the way in which we 
think about eighteenth-century sculpture and its functions and has been a constant 
source of information, ideas and encouragement. Likewise, my understanding of 
the viewing of sculpture has been greatly enlarged by the many conversations | 
have had with Alex Potts, whose work has been for me a model of how to engage 
with the sculptural object. Their comments on several chapters have helped to 
improve what was a somewhat crude text while other parts have benefited from 
the criticism of Helen Clifford, Martin Myrone, Richard Marks, ‘Tessa Murdoch, 
Marjorie Trusted and Paul Williamson. Conversations with Nicholas Penny have 
also prompted me to look at sculpture in a different way. 

I am also grateful for the help of numerous friends and colleagues, among whom 


are Charles Avery, Brian Allen, Gordon Balderston, Stephen Bann, John Barrell. 
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Anne Bermingham, John Brewer, Richard Clay, Linda Colley, Aileen Dawson, 
Shelley Bennett, Duncan Bull, Craig Clunas, Michael Conforti, John Cornforth, 
Joan Contu, Caroline Elam, Katharine Eustace, James Fenton, Geoffery Fisher, 
Peggy Fogelman, Terry Friedman, Peter Fusco, Paul Greenhalgh, John Gage, 
Harriet Guest, Mark Hallet, Richard Hewlings, Hugh Honour, Christopher 
Johns, Norbert Jopek, Ludmilla Jordanova, Rachel Kennedy, John Kenworthy- 
Browne, Volker Krahn, Alastair Laing, Nigel Llewellyn, Andrew McClellan, 
Jennifer Montagu, Peta Motture, Stephen Parissien, Fiona Pearson, Marcia 
Pointon, Anthony Radcliffe, Hugh Roberts, Ingrid Roscoe, Carolyn Sargentson, 
Charles Saumarez-Smith, Guilhem Sherf, Michael Snodin, David Solkin, 
Timothy Stevens, John Styles, the late Clive Wainwright, Shearer West, Peter 
Volk, Alison Yarrington, Hilary Young, Philip Ward-Jackson, Jon Wood, Richard 
Wrigley and Dimitri Zikos. My greatest debt is to Kathy Adler who, through a 
combination of encouragement and scepticism, has played a far greater role in the 
making of this book than she realises. 

The book’s publication has been made possible through a generous grant from 
the Henry Moore Foundation and I am grateful to them and their Director, ‘Tim 
Llewellyn, for this support. Its transformation into a publishable text has been 
made considerably easier by the editorial contributions of Moira Johnston, the 
support of Mary Butler, Miranda Harrison and Mary Wessel of V&A Publications, 
and the encouragement of the J. Paul Getty Museum. Eleanor van Heyningham 
provided much-appreciated help with the footnotes at a crucial stage, and James 
Stevenson, Ken Jackson and their colleagues have responded generously to 
photographic requests frequently made at far too short notice. 

Six of the thirteen chapters here are published for the first time; the seven 
others are revised versions of articles that have appeared elsewhere, and I am 
grateful to the publishers of the following journals and conference proceedings for 
allowing me to use material that first appeared in their pages: ‘La documentation 
Française’, Musée du Louvre, Conferences et colloques (chapter 4; originally in Sculpture 
hors contexte, 1996); Burlington Magazine (chapter 5; vol. 132, 1990); Church Monuments 
(chapter 6; vol. 10, 1995); Umberto Allemandi (chapter 7; Antologia di belli Arte, 
52-55, 1996); The Georgian Group (chapter 8; New Light on English Palladianism, 
1990); Oxford University Press (chapter 10; Oxford Art Journal, 18, 1995); Letter 
Stiftung, Cologne (chapter 12; Von allen Seiten schön, 1996). 

Malcolm Baker 
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Chapter 1 


Addressing Sculpture 


This book is concerned with the making and viewing of 
eighteenth-century sculpture, primarily in Britain. It 
argues for a recognition of the centrality of sculpture in 
eighteenth-century visual culture and, through a series 
of case studies, outlines some ways of approaching 
and writing about sculpture that might allow it a less 
marginal position than it has usually been given within 
discussions of British art. 

How then might we address eighteenth-century 
sculpture in a way that allows it to feature once again in 
such accounts? To situate sculpture so that it can be 
reconnected with other more familiar forms of British 
art involves in part a reappraisal of the literature about 
sculpture and the institutional frameworks in which it 
has been placed, both of which have played important 
roles in defining, as well as circumscribing, our viewing 
and understanding of it. Through its concern with the 
biographies of individual artists and its emphasis on a 
restricted range of sculpture, the literature (along with 
those displays that have made its narratives visible) 
presents us with an account of sculpture produced in 
Britain rather than sculpture to be seen in eighteenth- 
century Britain; it also provides a view of sculpture that 
largely ignores its public functions. While British paint- 
ing has been re-interpreted over the past twenty years 
to the extent that its reading in terms of its political 
and ideological meaning has become almost an ortho- 
doxy, sculpture — arguably a more overtly public and 
political class of visual imagery than painting — has until 
recently been given little place within the social history 
of British art.! Only within the past few years has 
British sculpture been treated in this way. While this 
book takes account of these shifts of approach, and the 
interpretations it offers of particular works frequently 
make reference to contemporary political debates, its 
emphasis is, however, somewhat different. 

One aim of this book is to show that the sculpture to 
be seen in eighteenth-century Britain was more diverse 
than has been recognised and merits more serious and 
sustained consideration than it has received from art 
historians trained to attend only to painting. In writing 
sculpture back into debates about British art the book 
also attempts to address two other issues that have been 
largely absent from the narratives of art-historical texts 
and museum displays. The first concerns the settings 


in which sculptures were placed and contemporary 
practices for viewing them; the second, those practices 
and circumstances of making that were of such 
significance for eighteenth-century patrons and specta- 
tors, as well as for the sculptors themselves. Far from 
being separate issues, I suggest at various points that 
contemporary viewing practices involved more aware- 
ness of materials and the procedures of making than has 
often been allowed. These related issues of making and 
viewing run through a series of case studies concerned 
with a variety of sculptural forms and a diversity of 
settings (in chapters 5-13). These case studies are 
prefaced by three discussions of texts and displays (in 
chapters 2-4). 


Sculpture as British art 


The introduction of sculpture into the narrative of 
British art as this has been re-written over the past 
twenty years involves some difficulties not encountered 
in addressing painting. Unlike painting from the 1730s, 
sculpture lacks any substantial or sustained contem- 
porary critical discourse. While sculpture is often 
mentioned and indeed cited as a norm in the literature 
about the visual arts from the 3rd Earl of Shaftesbury’s 
Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opinions and Times (1711) 
onwards, reference was being made here not to exam- 
ples by modern artists — the equivalent to works by 
Raphael or Guido Reni that are cited in discussions 
of painting — but to antique marbles mentioned by 
classical authors. Even when Reynolds devoted one of 
his ‘Discourses’ to the subject of sculpture and dealt 
with more recent works, his discussion was limited 
largely to reliefs and works in marble, so avoiding any 
direct reference to most of the sculpture that was being 
produced by his contemporaries.? This absence of any 
sustained discussion of sculpture in contemporary texts 
has meant that the reading of sculpture, like painting, as 
registers of ideological and social concerns has until 
recently been little done because the bridge that 
such discussions provided (in the case of painting) 
between the visual image and social and political ideas 
was lacking. 

But there is another long-standing difficulty, by 
contrast with painting, linked with this absence of 


contemporary discussion of sculpture. To take one key 
example, interpretations by John Barrell, Michael 
Rosenthal and Ann Bermingham of Gainsborough’s 
‘fancy pictures’ as representations of the rural poor for 
patrons whose agricultural and land reforms created 
this same rural poor, rest on reading in a particular way 
the relationship between the figures and the landscape 
in which they are set.’ But when the images under 
discussion not only lack any such setting but are 
also represented according to a limited range of con- 
ventions, such modes of interpretation become less 
immediately applicable. If more recent art-historical 
literature has taken a less restricted view of sculpture 
than Reynolds, it has nonetheless seen it as less rich and 
complex than painting and other two-dimensional 
modes of imagery. Sculpture has generally been under- 
stood as a category of visual production involving 
only a restricted number of genres, each of which is 
perceived as being limited and formulaic in type and 
composition. | 

A very few works of sculpture have attracted wider 
attention and the most notable of these is Louis 
Francois Roubiliac’s statue of Handel (plate 1). Perhaps 
the only sculpture to have entered the familiar canon of 
eighteenth-century British art, it has also been one of 
the very few to have been given a central place in more 
recent discussions of contemporary visual culture.? One 
of this work’s most striking features is the way in which 
it plays with both the familiar conventions of the 
marble statue (and the viewer’s assumptions about 
these) and the iconography of the Orpheus myth. The 
Handel statue attracted attention in the mid-eighteenth 
century in part because it challenged and subverted the 
accepted conventions and limits of sculptural represen- 
tation. While combining the associations of a full-size 
marble statue of a public figure with those of a mytho- 
logical garden sculpture, it presents us with almost a 
parody of each of these. Yet this has not been for the 
most part what has attracted comment from those who 
have written about it. Instead, the sculpture has been 
considered primarily in terms of its various settings at 
Vauxhall Gardens and its relation to the paintings 
there. Because the pleasure gardens survived only until 
1830, the detailed analyses of the sculpture and its 
setting have necessarily been concerned with those 
visual and textual representations — either engravings or 
guidebook accounts — in which Vauxhall is shown as a 
site of politeness, rather than with the sculpture and its 
conventions as such. This has undoubtedly enriched 
our understanding of the statue but some of the work’s 
distinctive qualities as a three-dimensional marble 
sculpture and the role these played within the context of 
the garden have been overlooked in the process. 
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1. Louis François Roubiliac: George Frederick Handel. Marble, 
1738. V&A: A.3-1965. 
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With a few exceptions such as this statue, sculpture - 
whether statue, bust or monument — has not figured 
very prominently in discussions of visual imagery and 
the public sphere in eighteenth-century Britain. This is 
not, of course, a recent phenomenon and the writing of 
histories of British art in terms of painting alone was 
well established by the mid-nineteenth century. It is as 
if the literature about art in Britain from Reynolds 
onwards has been built on certain assumed and exclu- 
sionary textual foundations and the marginality of 
sculpture within these texts has continued to ensure that 
the narrative of British art has been primarily one in 
which painters are the principal protagonists. (This has 
been reinforced by traditions of teaching, at least in 
pre-twentieth-century fields, and the way primacy has 
been given to painting in the curricula of academic 
institutions.) Even the more recent literature, in which 
the agenda of the debate has been radically reformu- 
lated, follows this familiar pattern, just as it adheres in 
large part to a well-established canon. Conversely, the 
literature on the history of sculpture has in the main 
ignored those issues raised by these studies and indeed 
within the wider field of art-historical debate. Certainly 


the paucity of any sustained and detailed contemporary 
discussions of sculpture might at first sight seem to 
make it more difficult to see sculpture as the bearer of 
political meaning in any other than a rather crude 
sense. The nuancing that is made much of in analyses 
of pictorial images or textual representations would 
here seem to be lacking. Or, to put it another way, most 
eighteenth-century sculpture, with its limited range of 
conventions and monochrome — and so apparently 
undifferentiated — surfaces has been perceived as not 
having that complexity and subtlety that attracts aca- 
demic curiosity or invites searching or speculative inter- 
pretation. On the other hand, this seems markedly at 
variance with the prominence of the role given to sculp- 
ture during the eighteenth century and the investment 
then being made by patrons in a mode of representa- 
tion that made visible the ideology of civic humanism, 
so defining the public sphere and articulating its values. 

What is lost by this and how might a greater engage- 
ment with sculpture extend recent analyses of British 
art? Closterman’s portrait of Shaftesbury (plate 2) has 
been cited as an exemplary civic humanist image in 
which (to adapt David Solkin’s description) ‘private 
contemplation [will give way] to public interaction, 
philosophy to duty and diplomacy’ while virtue and 
refinement support each other.® But if these civic 
humanist values are indeed given effective visual 
expression in Closterman’s painting, so too are they in 
Giovanni Battista Guelfis monument to Thomas 
Watson Wentworth and his wife (plate 3); this might be 
regarded as a comparable and perhaps more publicly 
visible use of the classical to celebrate an individual’s 
public virtues.’ Furthermore, in this latter case, these 
virtues (as well as their relationship to the private) are 
eloquently described in the inscription on the plinth.® 
Far from lacking a text from which the ideological 
significance of the imagery can be construed, the 
sculpture has inscribed upon it, as an integral and 
central element, a text that directs and even controls 
the viewer’s reading of the figurative elements. 

Some thirty years after the Wentworth monument 
was erected in York Minster, a design for a still more 
ambitious public sculpture was attracting the attention 
of visitors to the studio of Joseph Wilton. This was the 
sculptor’s model for the monument to be erected in 
Westminster Abbey commemorating General Wolfe 
(plate 4), following the general’s death in 1759 at the 
very moment when the British forces under his com- 
mand succeeded in taking Quebec from the French 
against heavy odds. Recognised at the time as a decisive 
victory that secured British control of Canada, this 
event and Wolfe’s death prompted the publication of 
vast numbers of laudatory pamphlets, verses and 


Addressing Sculpture 


accounts in periodicals. The death of Wolfe was 
also adopted as the subject of a number of paintings, 
including that by Benjamin West in 1770 (plate 5), 
that attracted much contemporary attention. These 
have been a focus for discussions of history painting 
in Brita and some important debates about the 
changing roles of visual imagery in the second half of 
the eighteenth century. Within the field of eighteenth- 
century British art studies West’s painting in particular 
has occupied a position equivalent to that of Manet’s 
Bar at the Folvs-Bergéres in nineteenth-century French 
painting, acting almost as a lens through which the 
key issues of the period are viewed. Yet while all these 
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2. Simon Gribelin: Anthony Ashley Cooper, 3rd Earl of Shaftesbury. 
Engraving, after Closterman, early 18th century. V&A: 
26678. 
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3. George Vertue after Giovanni Battista Guelfi: Monument to 
Thomas Watson Wentworth (from Francis Drake, Eboracum). 
Engraving, 1736; monument, ¢.1725-30. V&A: NAL.247.G. 


discussions involve consideration of West’s work in 
relation to a range of other related paintings, none pays 
more than the most fleeting attention to the sculptural 
representations of this subject and the role these played 
in thinking about the imagery of nationhood, sentiment 
and masculinity at this period. No case illustrates 
more clearly the way that art history has marginalised 
sculpture as well as the way in which the debate might 
be enriched and inflected through its inclusion. 

In the most recent and sustained account of the 
representations of Wolfe, David Solkin has drawn 
attention to the way West’s painting combined features 
of the great tradition of heroic subjects with modern 
subject matter and more private, personal qualities, 
convincingly interpreting it as ‘a history-painting in the 
grand manner [manufactured] out of the elements of a 
specifically observed “common” nature’.? West’s paint- 


ing in particular was to enjoy huge popularity when 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, making a fortune in 
the process for William Wollett who engraved it. Yet, 
while the enthusiasm with which these images were 
received is undeniable, the paintings were not the only, 
or indeed the first, representations of the death of Wolfe 
that had engaged public interest.'° The competition for 
the Wolfe monument commission — only the second to 
be voted funds by Parliament — was being much talked 
about in 1760 and by the autumn not only had a range 
of proposals been submitted to the Lord Chamberlain 
but a number of them were being publicly exhibited. In 
1765, if not before, a full-scale model apparently corre- 
sponding closely to the monument erected in 1772 was 
seen by a French visitor in the studio of the successful 
contender, Joseph Wilton. 

Wilton’s design is not wholly successful and meshes 
somewhat uneasily elements from history painting, 
contemporary French sculpture and the modern details 
and dress already used for history paintings of recent 
British subjects at Vauxhall Gardens. But in drawing on 
this diverse range of imagery in an attempt to represent 
on an epic scale the death of a modern British hero 
admired for his common humanity, Wilton was 
attempting to do just what West was to manage far 
more successfully in his painting exhibited in 1771. The 
sculptural imagery being formulated to commemorate 
Wolfe as a national hero, and at the same time repre- 
sent the general’s death in a way that allowed more 
empathy on the part of the spectator, was familiar to 
a wide audience by the mid-1760s; West must surely 
have been well aware of what Wilton was planning, 
even though the ‘opening’ of the finished monument 
took place only the year after the exhibition of his 
own painting. Yet, despite its direct relevance to West’s 
balancing of the heroic and the common, aptly 
described by Solkin as ‘playing both sides against the 
middle’, discussions of the painting have mentioned 
Wilton’s work only as a response to West’s, if they refer 
to it at all. To describe the monument in these terms 
and to stress the awareness of Wilton’s composition 
current in the early 1760s is not simply to argue rather 
crudely for the priority of Wilton’s composition in 
relation to the paintings of this subject, including 
West’s. It is rather to suggest that this commission and 
the way in which Wilton formulated his composition 
need to be taken into account in discussions of the 
painted representations and responses to them. What I 
am suggesting here is that bringing these sculptural 
compositions back into play would enrich these inter- 
pretations of figurative narrative in the 1760s. 


4. Joseph Wilton: 
Monument to General Wolfe. 
Marble, designed c.1760, 
erected 1772. Westminster 
Abbey, London. 
Photograph courtesy of 
the Warburg Institute. 


5. Benjamin West: The 
Death of General Wolfe. Oil 
on canvas, 1770. National 
Gallery of Canada, 


Ottawa. Transfer from the 
Canadian War Memorials, 


1921: gift of the 2nd Duke 


of Westminster, 1918. 


Chapter 1 


Making and viewing: some interpretative 
frameworks for sculpture 


Discussion of the Wolfe monument in these terms may 
suggest how sculpture might usefully be brought into 
debates about visual imagery that have been largely 
concerned with painting. But it also alerts us to the 
problems of addressing sculpture, while hinting at some 
possible strategies for dealing with these. Even if we 
recognise the chronological and historical position, 
as well as the originality of Wilton’s composition, 
comparison of West’s painting of this subject with the 
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monument nonetheless makes it difficult to deny the 
complexity and subtlety that colour, the illusionistic 
potential of the setting and the larger number of 
figures bring to the former as a narrative representa- 
tion. Similarly the painting’s institutional and critical 
framing — its exhibition at the Royal Academy and 
the published accounts of it - cannot be matched in the 
case of Wilton’s monument. These various framing 
devices have been fruitfully employed in discussion 
of much eighteenth-century painting and readings 
bringing out their nuanced meanings have frequently 
made analysis of just those devices central to these 


6. Robert Taylor: 
Monument to Captain 
Cornewall. Marble, 
erected 1755. Shown in 
its original position 
before dismantling: 
south-west tower, 
view from the nave, 
Westminster Abbey, 
London. Photograph: 
National Monuments 
Record. 


discussions.!! Yet while some of these framing devices 
are certainly lacking in the case of sculpture, works such 
as Wilton’s Wolfe monument may be seen as having 
different and distinctive frameworks of meaning ~ both 
figurative and material — that have been little consid- 
ered. What were these frameworks and how might we 
interpret the way in which they conditioned the viewing 
of sculpture? 

In the case of the Wentworth monument, the inscrip- 
tion on the plinth — and so itself an integral part of the 
work — may be understood as providing one framework 
of meaning in which the images were placed and 
through which they were understood by an eighteenth- 
century viewer. But so too may the evidence about the 


monument’s original position towards the east end of 


the Minster at York, adjacent to the earlier monument 
to Wilham Wentworth from whom ‘Thomas Watson 
Wentworth had taken his name and inherited his 
estates.!* While this proximity articulated visually the 
continuity maintained through the use of the family’s 
name, the differences between the imagery involved 


signalled a shift in how the family was positioning itself 


in response to different expectations within the public 
sphere. In the case of the Wolfe monument at 
Westminster Abbey the setting is more problematic 
in that the monument was not placed in its intended 
position (where it was to have replaced the monument 
to Aymer de Valence and so in the choir), but set 
farther back at the entrance to the east aisle of the north 
transept. In its proposed position the monument would 
have been far more prominent, dominating the other 
tombs and rivalled in its scale only by those to the 


Duke of Newcastle (in the north transept), the Duke of 


Argyll (in the south transept) and, most significantly, 
Captain Cornewall that filled the first bay on the north 
side of the nave at the west end (plate 6). Although 
situated at the opposite end of the church and not 
visible from the west end, the Wolfe monument was 
perhaps conceived as a response to the Cornewall 
monument erected five years before the 1760 competi- 
tion. Cornewall’s monument was, like that to Wolfe, the 
outcome of a campaign by a particular political faction, 
both works being erected with Parliamentary funds. 
Considered within this framework, the Wolfe monu- 
ment’s innovative use of modern dress and its focus 
around a specific, dramatic moment in the narrative 


are all the more striking in contrast to the allegorical 


figures and pompes funébres-type structure employed for 
the Cornewall monument.'? With the completion of 
the west towers in the 1730s and the use of the west door 


as the main entrance to the Abbey, the nave became 
a more favoured site for the erection of important 


monuments, just as it was increasingly represented 
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and promoted as a space for a polite metropolitan 
public. While the erection of the Cornewall monument 
took full advantage of this, the proposed placing of 
the Wolfe monument equally prominently within 
the choir represented the extension of the imagery of 
patriotism embodying a common humanity and the 
figure of an ordinary man into a more elevated part 
of the Abbey, close to the royal tombs. The intended 
setting of the Wolfe monument albeit one that 
was not realised — provides us with a framework of 
meaning that involves the relationship with other 
monuments and the social dynamics of the architec- 
tural space. 

The way in which the setting might condition the 
viewing of a work and its imagery has attracted much 
attention recently but is especially relevant for the inter- 
pretation of sculpture and responses to it.!* This applies 


7. Joseph Nollekens: Diana. Marble. 1778. Vi& Nr N.5-1086, 
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not only to monuments within a urban space used by a 
polite public but also to autonomous works of sculpture 
intended from the start for a gallery. In some cases the 
narratives become evident only when individual figures 
are considered in terms of their setting, as Nicholas 
Penny has demonstrated in the case of four marble 
figures of Diana (plate 7), Juno, Minerva and Venus, 
executed by Joseph Nollekens for the 2nd Marquess of 
Rockingham who probably envisaged them forming 
part of a sculpture gallery (only partially completed 
later) at Wentworth Woodhouse in Yorkshire.!> (The 
design procedures that preceded the carving of these 
works are discussed in the next chapter.) Although all 
four figures were carved on the same scale and would at 
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first sight seem to have borne a loose relationship to 
each other, the inventory of the family’s London house 
shows that the Diana was shown separately in one room, 
while the other three were shown together in associa- 
tion with an antique figure, apparently forming a group 
representing the Judgment of Paris (plate 8).!° While the 
three marble goddesses to some degree could be viewed 
as individual figures, appreciated for their qualities as 
both marble sculptures and (as Rowlandson’s satirical 
images of the sculptor suggest, chapter 3, plate 20) as 
voluptuous and erotically charged representations of 
the female body ~ one clothed, one partially draped and 
the other naked — they could also together be seen as an 
ambitious narrative sculpture. 


8. The ‘Museum’ at 
Wentworth Woodhouse 
with Nollekens’s Diana, 
Venus and Minerva. 
Established by 1801 and 
shown here ¢.1924. 


g. Joseph Nollekens: Diana and Venus. Pencil, black chalk, pen 
ink and wash, ¢.1772—74. V&A: E.643-1950. 


But if three of the figures are to be viewed in this way, 
what can be made of the fourth and its conditions of 
viewing where the framework of the setting seems to 
offer little? Here the very attitude of the figure, 
identifiable as Diana by the crescent diadem in her 
hair, would seem to signal an absence that the spectator 
is encouraged to rectify. The picture, as it were, 
needs to be completed. While being presented as an 
autonomous, single figure sculpture, Nollekens’s Diana 
demands, much more insistently than any framed 
painting, to have a context supplied by the viewer. Most 
obviously, the bow that is being drawn is represented 
only by a short stub of marble grasped in the figure’s left 
hand and needs to be completed by the viewer’s eye 
before we can make sense of the gesture. But who or 
what is the target of Diana’s aim? The active nature of 
the figure’s pose suggests an engagement with another 
protagonist, making the figure part of a larger narra- 
tive. A particularly learned viewer (and someone more 
erudite than Nollekens himself) might possibly have 
assumed Diana to have been in the act of slaying Chine 
or Orion but the unlikelihood of this suggests that we 
need to consider other ways of reading the figure’s 
unusual pose and the apparent incompleteness of the 
composition. 

There are, indeed, other frameworks of meaning 
available that offer alternatives to the narrative of the 
classical myth. One possible approach is to read the 
sculpture in terms of its formulation as a composition, 
drawing on the extant evidence for this. In representing 
the goddess in the acts of running and shooting 
Nollekens departed from the familiar imagery showing 
Diana standing, reclining or (as in the most celebrated 
antique statue at Versailles) striding forward while 
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plucking an arrow from her quiver. The unusual pose 
employed here was not yet evident in a sketch showing 
the figure nude, alongside another rough sketch for the 
Venus (plate 9). The pose was, however, familiar to 
Nollekens in another form since he drew a seventeenth- 
century bronze Cupid probably from his own 
collection — in which it was earlier used (plate 10).!7 
As a marble figure, however, Nollekens’s Diana also 
seems to draw on another more distinctively sculptural 
tradition of running figures, most famously exemplified 
by the two pairs representing Daphne pursued by 
Apollo and Atalanta by Hippomenes at Marly. 

To place this figure within such a lineage may seem 
to be irrelevant to the question of how the work was 
viewed in eighteenth-century England. But the narra- 
tive which the sculpture encourages the viewer to build 
around it is as much one of making as of classical myth. 
This narrative could include both the formation of the 
composition (as related above) and the execution of the 
marble figure itself. If it had indeed been placed within 
a gallery, and so within a space created with the princi- 


to. Attributed to Bathelemy Prieur: Cupid, Bronze, 171h 
century. Private collection, on loan to the V&A. 
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pal purpose of displaying what was considered ‘art’, the 
setting would indeed have prompted the viewer to have 
read the work partly at least in terms of its making. 
While we may lack extended or explicit accounts of 
viewers’ responses to sculpture in Britain, we can draw 
on a French example, albeit with the proviso that the 
discriminating viewing of sculpture had already been 
established there as a familiar activity in the Salon. 
Considered in this way, Diderot’s celebrated descrip- 
tion of — almost a meditation on — Etienne-Maurice 
Falconet’s Pygmalion group in the 1763 Salon provides 
us with a model of connoisseurial appreciation. 
Concentrating on the sculpture in isolation, as a self- 
contained and autonomous work, Diderot comments 
ecstatically on the qualities of Falconet’s composition 
and the sculptor’s interpretation of his subject.'® But 
then, significantly, he draws attention to the ‘faire du 
groupe’ — its making — and the way the various flesh 
surfaces are differentiated through their carving. It is 
this paragraph in which the process of making is 
acknowledged that then allows him to continue by 
placing himself in the position of the sculptor, ending 
with an extended passage of speculation about possible 
alternatives to the composition formulated by Falconet. 
Diderot was dealing with what he saw as an exemplary 
case of a work that both invited admiration and 
prompted the viewer to identify with the artist. And 
by keeping the idea of execution in play, along with 
those of subject and composition, he suggests that by 
identifying with the sculptor of a figure especially a 
damaged or incomplete one such as the Belvedere Torso — 
the viewer can imaginatively participate in the work’s 
creation. Without always being explicitly commented 
upon, material and facture — and responses to them — 
were central to the way such figures were viewed and 
again become important. While the sculptural group, 
whether Falconet’s relatively small-scale Pygmalion or 
Nollekens’s Diana, could certainly be perceived as a 
mimetic representation, as a figure that had for the 
viewer, as for Pygmalion, come to life, it was also an 
artefact carved in marble, the material qualities and 
making of which had likewise to be registered and 
admired by the viewer, if the work was to be fully 
appreciated. With sculpture, above all, viewing and 
making had been interlinked.!9 

We can recognise this more easily in the case of 
Nollekens’s figure because the translation of the bronze 
composition to the marble and the adaptation of the 
running figure motif remain in many ways awkward 
and unresolved. The subject of the sculpture is at once 
both Diana the huntress and the execution of a three- 
quarters life-size statue in marble in an active pose. 
Although the strut linking the right inner wrist with the 


left forearm would have been removed had the work 
reached its intended destination in the proposed sculp- 
ture gallery at Wentworth Woodhouse, the tree trunk 
necessary to support a figure supposedly standing on 
one leg would have remained an integral and struc- 
turally important part of the sculpture. Viewing the 
sculpture involved the spectator in an assessment of 
how successful the sculptor had been in executing a 
freestanding sculpture in marble. If one of the pleasures 
of the viewer in examining such a work was the viewing 
of a representation of a female body, another was in 
consciously exercising that polite accomplishment of 
discrimination, a judgment not only of an artist’s 
compositional abilities but also of his executive powers. 

To some degree this may also be said of an eigh- 
teenth-century spectator’s appreciation of contempo- 
rary painting but the insistent materiality of sculpture 
made the matter of technique and material a far more 
pressing concern for the viewer than it was in the case 
with painting. This is evident from the conventions 
employed in French morceaux de réception, such as 
Jacques-Frangois-Joseph Saly’s Faun holding a Goat 
(plate 11), which, as much as any monument or gallery 
sculpture, also need to be considered in terms of 
their setting and staging. Saly’s figure was carved in 
1751 in accord with the requirements that any sculptor 
admitted to the Académie royale execute a marble 
figure in the round representing a subject drawn from 
classical mythology, ancient history or the Bible. While 
such a figure would therefore have become part of the 
royal collection of such morceaux de réception, assembled at 
the Académie and passing at the Revolution to the 
Louvre, it also bore a relationship with those smaller- 
scale marbles that were increasingly in demand for the 
interiors of French Aótels, so constituting an alternative 
and complementary form of sculpture to the grander 
official commissions. In some ways this meant that 
sculpture could play a decorative role and — if we 
discount the size of this marble (33/3 ins; 84.6 cm) it 
has some of the qualities associated with contemporary 
porcelain. But the marble is both more substantial and 
capable of carrying more meaningful diflerentiations of 
surface. Its presence would have been more demanding 
of the viewer, or at least of some viewers, and was 
carved to anticipate the comments of connoisseurs 
about it. In both settings the viewing conditions would 
have been such as to encourage close inspection 
and considered appraisal. In part, what was being 
Judged was the sculptor’s ability to represent the human 
figure. But such viewing would also have involved 
an appreciation of the contrasts in textures between 
flesh, hair, fur, tree-trunk and horn and very much 
relied on an engagement with the virtuoso and varying 


11, Jacques-Francois- 
Joseph Saly: 

Faun holding a Goat. 
Marble, 1751. 


J. Paul Getty Museum, 


Los Angeles. 
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12. Hugh Douglas Hamilton: Antonio Canova in his Studio. 
Pastel on paper, 1788-89. The sculptor is shown with Henry 
Tresham and a plaster model of his Cupid and Psyche. 

V&A: E.406-1998. 


ways in which the marble had been carved and finished. 
A work of this type was, of course, executed with a 
limited number 
influential) viewers in mind, but an awareness of the 


of highly discriminating (and 


importance of the making of it was more widespread 
than this. 

In both France and England, a familiarity with the 
qualities of materials and experience in assessing the 
ways in which these had been fashioned were common- 
place within a culture in which the choice between a 
steadily increasing range of luxury goods involved 
making such discriminations, as the emphasis placed in 
the marketing strategies of the luxury trades on innova- 
tive materials and processes demonstrated.?? The 
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making and sale by some ‘statuaries’ of multiple images, 
with surface finishes simulating different materials, 


were closely linked with other types of production 


within the luxury trades and involved just these choices 
and assessments of materials on the part of con- 
sumers.?! At a higher economic level, the patron who 
commissioned a figure such as the Diana from Nollekens 
would also have been concerned with questions of 
material - the quality of the marble that is so carefully 
specified in contracts, for example — as well as with 
the degree of virtuosity shown by the sculptor in his 
carving. In the reception of sculpture, viewing involved 
an awareness of making, even if this does not corre- 
spond with how the processes of producing sculpture 
were perceived by the sculptors themselves. This was 
evidently acknowledged by Hugh Douglas Hamilton in 
his pastel (plate 12) showing Canova, with mallet in 
hand, alongside his model of Cupid and Psyche, which 
is in turn being viewed by the painter Henry Tresham. 
The two threads of making and viewing are here inter- 
twined. They are likewise woven together in the various 
case studies that make up this book. In addressing 
eighteenth-century sculpture and attitudes to it both 
now and in the past the two activities need to be kept in 
play. 


II 
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The way we place sculpture within a history of eigh- 
teenth-century art has been shaped by both text and 
exhibition, The former consists of a tradition of litera- 
ture about those sculptors who produced it; the latter 
comprise those museum displays that have translated 
these histories into a visible form. These two modes of 
ordering and interpreting sculpture have an importance 
for an understanding of eighteenth-century works in 
particular, since this period saw the emergence of both 
the first conscious attempts to write an historical 
account of British art and the foundation of some of 
the earliest public museums and spaces intended for the 
display of sculpture. The relative familiarity and 
modernity of both these written sources and the gallery 
contexts in which at least some of the sculpture under 
discussion has been placed mean that it is tempting to 
use this evidence as unproblematic and so assume a 
false continuity between contemporary sources and our 
own readings. In an attempt to shape possible alterna- 
tive histories, the essays in this section examine some of 
the conventions of writing and strategies of display that 
have been employed to give meaning to eighteenth- 
century sculpture. 

Since George Vertue wrote in the 1730s about the 
sculpture of Rysbrack and Scheemakers in his 
‘Notebooks’, the works of these and other sculptors 
have been differently interpreted through being set 
within a variety of narratives — in some cases biograph- 
ical narratives, in others wider historical narratives or 
narratives of creative process. To re-inscribe sculpture 
within the narratives of British art requires an acknowl- 
edgement of how such narratives have been formed, 


from Vertue and Horace Walpole onwards, as well 
as a recognition of the conventions that have been 
employed in writing about sculpture and sculptors in 
such accounts. It also demands an awareness of how 
sculpture might be written about now and the strategies 
that might be adopted in dealing with different types of 
evidence, some of which are distinct to sculptural prac- 
tice or require particular modes of interpretation when 
related to the making and viewing of sculpture. 

The first two essays in this section are concerned with 
ways of writing about sculpture — how such writing has 
furnished us with familiar models for thinking about 
sculpture and some possible alternatives to these. While 
the early sources have been assessed rigorously on 
points of detail, the view of sculptural production they 
present and the emphasis they give to certain categories 
of work have gone largely unexamined. As a result, a 
disparity between published accounts, on the one hand, 
and the circumstances of production, on the other, is 
hardly remarked upon. Similarly, the ‘sculpture gallery’ 
seems such a familiar context in which to view marble 
figures that its implications for how we look at eigh- 
teenth-century sculpture not intended for display in 
such galleries have been considered, if at all, in terms of 
a loss of meaning, rather than a shift of meaning. That 
there was already in the eighteenth century a slippage 
between these two contexts (as well as between different 
modes of viewing) seems to make it more difficult to 
acknowledge these distinctions. The complexities of this 
situation and what is involved when monuments first 
erected in a church are recontextualised within the 
museum form the theme of the third essay. 
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Sculptors’ Lives and Sculptors’ ‘Travels 


One dominant theme running through both contempo- 
rary and more recent accounts of art in eighteenth- 
century Britain concerns the emergence after 1750 of 
native artists and the way they replaced those foreign 
painters and sculptors who had come to this country 
and had played the principal role in artistic production 
during the first half of the century.! Such a narrative 
is already implicit in the references to painters and 
sculptors in George Vertue’s ‘Notebooks’, covering the 
period from about 1700 to 1750, and becomes steadily 
more explicit in texts such as Horace Walpole’s 
Anecdotes of Painting in England (1761-71) and Allan 
Cunningham’s Lwes of the Most Eminent Painters, Sculptors 
and Architects, published from 1829 to 1833. From then 
onwards the history of British sculpture up to 1760 has 
been written in terms the contributions made by figures 
such as Van Nost, Guelfi, Rysbrack and Roubiliac, 
born and trained in Flanders, Italy or France. ‘The 
story after 1760 has been written frequently in terms of 
sculptors born in Britain going off to Italy to train and 
sometimes, as in the case of John Deare, to remain 
there for the rest of their working lives. Such a narrative 
even underpins the interpretation of an individual 
work. When Deare’s Marine Venus relief (plate 13) is (very 
convincingly) seen in terms of its appropriation not only 
of the antique but also of sixteenth-century Florentine 
sculpture, this reading implicitly assumes that such a 
work needs to be understood as the outcome of the 
sculptor’s travels. The notion of sculptors on the move, 
bringing to England the benefits of their various conti- 
nental trainings and workshop experience, is certainly a 
very familiar one, just as is the idea of native-born 
sculptors going to Italy. Yet while modern accounts 
have weighed up the statements made by Vertue, 
Walpole and Cunningham (not to mention the more 
gossipy J. T. Smith) about the origins of these sculptors 
and what they had seen on their travels, the way 
in which the central issue of travel has been written 
about in these sources has been left unremarked. It is a 
question that might be asked about the writing of many 
artists’ biographies but for sculptors, whose practices 
involved the use of materials such as imported marbles 
and access to workshops for the making of large-scale 
and physically heavy works, such travels had even more 
significant implications. 
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The starting point must be George Vertue’s 
‘Notebooks’, which as well as being the basis for 
Walpole’s Anecdotes and so indirectly for Cunningham’s 
Lives, have also been used as the foundation for modern 
accounts, including the series of articles by Katherine 
Esdaile but most notably that of Margaret Whinney. 
Vertue’s use of the evidence he had about artists’ 
origins and their migrations may be illustrated by two 
short passages. In the first he generalises about the state 
of art in England and relates this directly to the oppor- 
tunities for artists to move between different countries: 
‘as art flourishes more in London now than probably it 
has done 50 or 60 yeares before — in Number of artists 
& works done which is in a great manner owing to 
the peacefull times & travelling thro Europe Italy or 
Rome’. 

The second (and more typical) passage is in the form 
of a note about a specific sculptor, in this case 
Rysbrack: 
came into England. Michael Rysbract Statuary. (son of ... 
Rysbracht of Antwerp an execllent Landskape painter.) his 
moddels in clay are very excellent & shows him to be a great 
Master tho’ young <about 26 years old.> he is of Antwerp. & 


there & at Brussells has livd til he came to England. he was 
recommended to Mr. Gibbs. Architect.’ 


Such passages are very familiar to all those working 
on British art in the eighteenth century. As well as 
providing a mass of detailed information about the 
movements of artists, including sculptors, they have 
effectively become commonplaces in any account of art 
— whether sculpture, painting or goldsmith’s work ~ in 
Britain during this period. This essay is concerned, 
however, neither with the introduction into Britain by 
itinerant or immigrant artists of new sets of skills nor 
with the ways in which their continental styles and 
conventions were adapted to meet the needs of British 
patrons but rather with the question of how both 
contemporary and later sources have represented the 
movements of these artists. How are these travels 
described and what conventions of form and language 
are employed in these texts? Into what type of narra- 
tives are they embedded and how do the formulae 
employed for these narratives determine how informa- 
tion about artists’ travels is presented and read? What is 
emphasised and what is ignored or effaced? To what 
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13. John Deare: Venus reclining on a Sea Monster with Cupid 
and a Putto (or Marine Venus). Marble, 1785 -87. J. Paul Getty 
Museum, Los Angeles. 


modes of writing do these accounts belong and what 
models were used? A further set of questions follows 
from this. When we acknowledge the underlying formal 
structures of such accounts, the genres of writing 
to which they belong and the different textures of 
language they employ, how should we then take these 
into account in our interpretation of sculptors’ travels, 
in the making of our own narratives about individual 
sculptors’ careers or our analyses of the production and 
consumption of sculpture in eighteenth-century 
Britain? What interpretative strategies might we devise 
for dealing with the conventions of these sources? 
While the information given by Vertue, Walpole, 
Smith and Cunningham has been extensively used, 
such sources have been used as if unproblematic and 
little account has been taken of the way in which this 
evidence is mediated by these texts. More attention 
needs to be given to the nature of these texts and the 
formulae they employ, taking account of recent 
attempts to analyse the conventions used in the litera- 
ture about artists and the underlying patterns employed 
in biographical writing. The ways in which writers 
such as Vertue describe artists’ — and particularly 


sculptors’ — travels are especially instructive here. “In 
examining these accounts of sculptors’ travels I shall 
look in more detail at some examples of the way Vertue 
and his successors write about the movements of artists 
and then consider how writing about sculptors’ travels 
differs from writing about the travels of other artists by 
an analysis of two rather different cases. 


The trope of travel 


One way in which Vertue refers to an artist’s travels is 
obliquely through the use of a single cryptic phrase 
about an individual’s origins, as in the mention of ‘Mr 
John Vander Vaart. painter born at Harlem’.> Even a 
note as brief as this implies travel, so that woven 
throughout Vertue’s text is a notion of artists on the 
move. But this is usually intertwined with further 
themes concerning, for example, an artist’s family con- 
nections or the tradition in which he or she was trained. 
Writing of ‘John Peeters painter’, Vertue continues ‘he 
was of Antwerp & related to Bonaventura Peeters a 
painter excellent in painting Seapcices [sic]’, while 
the architect Servandoni is described as ‘a Scholar or 
Imitator of Paulo Pannini of Rome ... afterwards at 
Paris’. Yet another type of information linked to travel 
is introduced in the note about the sculptor Guelfi: 
‘Signor ... Guelphi. Statuary. some time wrought under 
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Cavalier Rusconi. statuary of great reputation at Rome. 
from thence Lord Burlington encouragd. or brought 
him to England’.’ 

Here Vertue not only gives details about an artist’s 
training but makes a link between that artist’s arrival in 
England and the role played by a particular patron. 
The same pattern is evident in his remark that ‘Mons. 
Rigaud about February ... from Paris came over here at 
the request of Mr. Bridgman the Kings Gardner’.® 
Many of Vertue’s briefer notes concern arrivals from 
abroad and they are often followed by more extensive 
comments that repeat - and occasionally correct — the 
earlier remark about origins, in most cases considerably 
expanding upon it. 

These remarks about new arrivals, origins, training 
and the role of patrons constitute one mode of com- 
mentary — almost one rhetorical trope — employed by 
Vertue about artists’ travels. Another refers to artists 
leaving England to travel abroad. Since he derived 
information not merely from what he had seen or what 
he had read, sometimes quoting verbatim from news- 
papers, but also from what he had been told by the 
artists concerned or their colleagues and rivals, his 
notes about these various movements are very often 
written as if they were very much current news. 
He reports, for example: ‘Mr. Angellis. Mr. Delvo. 
Mr. P.Scheemakers. left england. with intention to go 
to Rome & visit Italy. with the rarieties. & to form and 
improve their studies’.? 

In other cases, Vertue’s descriptions of such travels 
have a more considered quality, as if he were weighing 
up how useful such excursions had proved. This is most 
apparent when an artist had died, so that the note takes 
on something of the form of an obituary — a brief Vita 
summarising the individual’s whole career — but some 
extensive accounts were composed long before the 
relevant person under discussion had died. Take, for 
example, Vertue’s description of the sculptor Francis 
Bird, repetitive in its phraseology though it may be: 
Mr. Francis Bird statuary born. in the Parish of St. Jame’s 
Westminster London. Ano. 1667. about eleven years of age 
he was sent to Flandres Brussells were he had his first 
instructions in the Statuary Art. Under Cozins a statuary 
(who had before been in England) Mr Bird went abroad 
young to Study Art. especially to Rome where he wrought 
under Monsr. Le Gros. a famous statuary learnt till he was 
about 22 years of age then returnd to England & was here 
imploy’d under Mr. Gibbons. after some years being 
imploy’d he went to Italy & there wrought under the 
direction of Mons. Le Gros a famous Roman Statuary. the 


first time he went to Rome. he staid ... years. but the last 
time he staid there only 9 months. !" 


A similar passage of assessment and summary describes 
Peter Scheemakers’s experience in Italy: 
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Mr. Schemaker Statuary who went to Italy with Delvo 
statuary. & Mr. Angelis painter. Delvo they left at Rome 
were he is well imployd. Aged about. 40. Mr. Schemaker 
in something less than two years. he return’d to England 
having been very assiduous in his studies in Rome &c. after 
the best antique Statues. making of most exact & correct. 
Moddels in Clay. & some two or three statues in marble 
coppied from the Antique Statues — the number of models. 
busts &c so neatly curiously finisht besides other workes 
shows his great application to study.!! 
These various examples might be taken as representa- 
tive of the conventions and modes of writing being 
employed by Vertue when he discusses artists’ travels, 
as he does often. But what is being emphasised here and 
what omitted? And what concerns and preoccupations 
on Vertue’s part are being articulated in such passages? 
When Vertue refers to an artist’s origins, travel 1s 
made to serve as a way of linking that artist with a 
foreign artistic tradition. In this way references to 
travel are associated with the notion of an artistic 
lineage but this linkage involves a further issue that was 
a central concern for Vertue and took up much of his 
energy over many years. This was his interest in the 
way artists were trained and the institutions that might 
further and raise the quality of that training, especially 
in Britain. This concern with training surfaces not only 
in accounts of an artist’s early career but also in 
Vertue’s descriptions of that artist’s later travels. It is 
clearly evident in the summary of Bird’s career already 
quoted, but the same preoccupation also determines the 
way in which the outcome of Scheemakers’s journey is 
recounted. When Scheemakers and Delvaux went to 
Italy it was ‘to form and improve their studies’ and on 
his return the former is described as having been ‘very 
assiduous in his studies in Rome after the best 
antique Statues’. From such accounts we might deduce 
that the aim of travel was either to work with a partic- 
ular celebrated foreign master or to learn from copying 
the appropriate antique or continental models. The 
linkage between travel — especially to Rome — and 
artistic education had long been a well-established 
trope within the biographical narratives of artists; 
Vasari, for example, relates at some length how 
Brunelleschi and Donatello ‘resolved to leave Florence 
and to spend several years at Rome, where they would 
study, the one architecture, and the other sculpture’.!? 
But this convention of writing is given a new weight of 
meaning in Vertue’s writing because of his concern 
with the training of artists, the emerging art institutions 
and, above all, with the desirability of having an 
academy in Britain. This has been stressed by Ilaria 
Bignamini in her account of Vertue, where his planned 
but unwritten work, for which the ‘Notebooks’ were to 
form the basis, is seen as having ‘originated from the ... 


Academy in Great Queen Street’ that Vertue had 
attended in 1712.}3 

But Vertue’s accounts of artists’ travel were also 
linked with other contemporary interests. One of these 
was the operation of the art market and the need for 
artists to have patrons and buyers of their works, 
just the same as those who were involved in other 
luxury trades. As someone who made his living from 
engraving, Vertue was very much aware of the produc- 
tion and consumption of art as an economic activity. It 
therefore unsurprising that his descriptions of artists 
arriving from abroad often mention patrons who 
encouraged them to come to England just as his 
accounts of artists leaving frequently make reference to 
their hopes of finding a more profitable market else- 
where. A further issue touched on in Vertue’s accounts 
of artists on the move concerns the sometimes 
conflicting associations of ‘England’ and ‘foreignness’, 
On the one hand, the foreignness implied by travel to 
and from England was linked with positive qualities of 
respected and long-standing artistic traditions abroad, 
properly established systems of artistic training and 
canonical works that provided a touchstone of artistic 
value. Yet while admiring all of these, Vertue’s primary 
concern was with English works, the establishment and 
celebration of an English school and the search for what 
we might now term a national identity in the arts. 

In summarising Vertue’s approach to artists’ travels 
in this way I am suggesting that his comments on this, 
as on other matters, are far from simple reportage or 
miscellaneous jottings about current artistic gossip. 
On the contrary, what we find in his ‘Notebooks’ is a 
register both of various concerns that ran throughout 
Vertue’s own life and of issues that were central to the 
reformulation of notions of art that was taking place 
within the changing culture of early eighteenth-century 
Britain. But to understand how these concerns are 
addressed we need to take account of the form in which 
they were recorded, the shape of the narratives in which 
they are set and the models Vertue was using. One 
striking feature of Vertue’s writing is its underlying 
linearity, a characteristic element in his accounts of 
travel and also one that speaks of posterity and history. 
But at this point Vertue’s models become important. As 
Bignamini has shown, Vertue’s projected work, which 
he provisionally titled Musaeum pictories Anglicanum. 
History of the Art of Painting © Sculpture in England from 1500 
to 1700 or thereabouts, seems to have been based upon 
Musaea such as Antonio Palomino’s Museo Pictorio of 
1715, which combined ‘technical treatises, drawing 
manuals and, in a sense, academy courses with Lives in 
the Vasarian manner’.!4 

As hinted earlier, Vasari’s Lives served as one model 
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for Vertue’s mode of writing about artists’ travels. If we 
turn back to Vasari after reading Vertue, a statement 
such as that relating how ‘Luca [della Robbia] was 
barely fifteen years old when ... he was taken to Rimini 
to do some figures and other marble ornaments for 
Sigismondo di Pandolfo Malastesta’ immediately recalls 
Vertue’s linking of travels and patrons, while the 
remark that ‘after he had finished his work in Perugia, 
Giovanni [della Robbia] wished to go to Rome to learn 
the few ancient things to be seen there’ seems to be 
echoed in Vertue’s account of Scheemakers. A further 
pattern employed by Vertue when writing about artists’ 
travels is also derived from Vasari rather than from a 
later tradition of writing. Here accounts of travels and 
origins are used to articulate stylistic lineages. This type 
of ‘historical genealogy of master-student successions’ ~ 
to borrow the phrase coined by Genevieve Warwick in 
her study of the early eighteenth-century albums of 
drawings assembled by Padre Resta — was developed 
and refined during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries.!» Warwick has argued that this notion of sty- 
listic genealogy, though based on Vasari’s accounts 
of artists’ family connections, was first properly formu- 
lated by Baldinucci in his Notizie de’professori del disegno. 
Vertue was certainly aware of Baldinucci as well as of 
Vasari and both were evidently used as models. 

From this fairly cursory glance at the sources and 
models used by Vertue, it would seem that the ‘infor- 
mation’ about artists’ travels found in his ‘Notebooks’ 
and used as straightforward evidence by modern com- 
mentators is embedded within passages of writing about 
artists’ lives that employ various conventional formulae. 
As part of biographical accounts that make use of 
familiar patterns such evidence needs to be interpreted 
in terms of the conventions being adopted. The same 
might indeed be said for the accounts of artists given by 
Walpole and latter commentators such as Smith and 
Cunningham but in these cases the models, format and 
aims are rather different from those of Vertue. Smith’s 
accounts, which make up the second volume of his 
book on Nollekens, is the least obviously formulaic 
or the work least easy to categorise or relate to the 
literature about artists. Both Walpole’s Anecdotes and 
Cunningham’s Lives, however, are heavily indebted to 
Vertue, so allowing us to compare them directly to the 
‘Notebooks’ in their approach and use of conventions. 
But each of these differs from what Vertue had in mind 
in being not a history but rather a series of individual 
Lives, albeit a series through which the development of 
a national school might be traced. 

At first sight Cunningham’s accounts of both 
sculptors’ origins and their travels might seem to be 
expanded versions of Vertue’s texts, in which the 
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latter’s notes are fashioned into more continuous narra- 
tives and enriched with additional detail. Even those 
sculptors who worked after Vertue’s death are discussed 
in superficially similar terms. Writing of the early career 
of Joseph Wilton, for example, Cunningham relates 
how the sculptor: 


was placed by his father, a plasterer, under Laurent Delvaux 
at Neville, in Brabant. Of the progress which he made under 
this foreign instructor we have no account. In his twenty- 
second year he proceeded to Paris, — studied in the Academy 
under the direction of Pigalle, whom Voltaire patronized — 
gained the silver medal — and made himself acquainted with 
art of carving in marble. In 1747 he removed to Rome - 
where he distinguished himself so much to the satisfaction of 
the Royal Academy, that in 1750 he was presented with what 
is called the Jubilee Gold Medal, given by Pope Benedict the 
Fourteenth — and, what was beneficial to his future fortunes, 
acquired the patronage of Mr. Locke of Norbury Park — a 
gentleman eminent for taste, and no less for generosity. 
Wilton was the first of our native sculptors who went 
through a regular course of academic study, — the wealth 

of the family enabling him to gratify all the desires of 
instruction and of travel.!® 


The way in which this account combines travel, 
artistic education and professional advancement 
through going abroad to work with a foreign master 
and then being taken up by a patron is familiar 
from Vertue and Walpole. But the manner in which 
the careers and identities of individual artists are con- 
structed in Cunningham’s text means that these 
elements are combined in a significantly different way. 
By seeing such sculptors as Wilton (albeit with some 
reservations in his case) in terms of their inventiveness 
and creative genius, Cunningham builds his more 
extended narrative around those works that exemplified 
contemporary notions of high art and so underpins the 
notion of the artist that was being formulated in the 
early nineteenth century.!’ ‘This meant that both more 
decorative work and the collaborative nature of sculp- 
tural production are very much played down in favour 
of those individual works of figure sculpture in which 
the sculptor’s inventive powers as an individual author 
are most clearly evident. In the case of Nollekens, for 
example, it meant countering the view of this sculptor 
as tradesman, a view that was given at damning length 
and in vindictive detail by Smith; indeed, in one sense 
the whole of Cunningham’s third volume might be seen 
as an attempt to restore the reputation of sculptors 
and their legitimacy as artists in the light of Smith’s 
two-volume work that had appeared two years before.!® 
Cunningham’s approach also had consequences for 
how he deals with a sculptor’s early life and the travels 
that had so often formed an important part of it. 
Since biography — whether as Lives of saints, poets or 


artists — had traditionally taken the form of a series of 
encomia about great men, Cunningham’s celebration 
of ‘eminent’ artists continues a well-established tradi- 
tion within biographical writing. But the marked degree 
to which the artist’s individual creativity is emphasised 
here is characteristic of a widespread shift in nine- 
teenth-century artistic biography, just as its fuller, more 
precisely ordered and seemingly more carefully docu- 
mented detail make such texts more like modern 
accounts than those that had been written in the 
eighteenth century. Changes in form and structure 
went along with changes of viewpoint and purpose. If 
Vertue wrote his scattered notes about sculptors’ early 
lives and travels in a way that was informed by a set of 
assumptions about the training and status of artists, 
Cunningham, by contrast, not only adopted a more 
continuous narrative but described his subject’s begin- 
nings in a way that made sense of, and to some degree 
anticipated, that individual artist’s later achievements. 
In titling his book, The Lives of the Most Eminent Painters, 
Sculptors and Architects, Cunningham was from the start 
assuming that the reader would be interested in the 
artist as exceptional creative figure rather than as some- 
one engaged in the business of negotiating with patrons 
and, with the assistance of a large workshop, producing 
sculpture of a wide range of types. ‘Throughout the Lives 
he plays on this ideal artist and the extent to which 
a particular painter or sculptor measured up to such a 
norm. The relationship between an assumed ideal and 
the particularities of an artist’s life works as a central 
dynamic within each biographical narrative. 

In the case of Wilton, Cunningham has some 
difficulty in accommodating both his career and range 
of sculptural production within this biographical struc- 
ture and its underlying set of aesthetic values. Although 
Wilton’s early life and travels are presented by 
Cunningham as the prelude to a distinguished career as 
an artist, the variety of his sculptural production and — 
though this is not explicitly discussed — his continuing 
willingness to undertake decorative work and collabo- 
rative projects (rather than the single ‘ideal’ figures of 
the type seen as characteristic of Thomas Banks) 
prompts Cunningham to write about him as a figure 
whose potential remained unfulfilled. As with Pajou in 
France, with whom Wilton had close links and whose 
sculptural output was equally varied, later assessments 
of Wilton have found this ‘variousness’ difficult to deal 
with and Cunningham’s ambivalent reading still forms 
the basis of modern discussions of the sculptor’s work 
and career.!? While Cunningham sees Wilton as having 
resisted the dominance of architects and a system in 
which ‘sculptors were numbered with common menials 
and paid by the week’, he contrasts the sculptor’s 


creative powers with the ‘mistempered fancy of 
Roubiliac’, finally acknowledging that, despite the 
‘occasional grace of thought, and frequent skilfulness 
of execution’ and the ‘picturesque splendour’ of his 
‘greater works’, Wilton has ‘little original merit as 
sculptor’. Here, then, a sculptor’s travels are described 
so as to presage an artist’s later life, though in this case 
those ‘ideal’ works that should demonstrate the artist’s 
creativity were never produced. 

In this somewhat cursory analysis of the place given 
to sculptors’ travels in texts by Vertue, Cunningham 
and others I have suggested that the way these are 
described and used needs to be understood in terms of 
the various conventions of biographical writing 
employed and the changing notions of the artist being 
assumed and promulgated by the different writers. 
Acknowledgement of these conventions allows us then 
to re-assess many of the familiar modern accounts of 
eighteenth-century sources that often to a surprising 
degree echo the emphases and narrative patterns of 
these earlier sources. But before turning to two specific 
examples we need to examine briefly two preliminary 
questions. 

The first concerns how accounts of sculptors’ travels 
differ from those about painters’ travels and whether 
travel involved particular concerns in the case of sculp- 
tors that prompted their movements to be described 
differently. As is already evident from the passages 
quoted earlier, Vertue seems to make very little distinc- 
tion between sculptors and painters in this regard. 
Although he is certainly responsive to qualities of a 
work that might be recognised as especially sculptural — 
he refers enthusiastically and vividly about the freshness 
of terracotta models, for example — his more extended 
passages discussing particular works in critical and 
aesthetic terms evaluate these works primarily in terms 
of invention and disegno that might equally well be used 
for painting. It is therefore not surprising that little 
distinction seems to have been made in Vertue’s 
‘Notebooks’ between sculptors’ and painters’ travels. 
We can assume that Cunningham, with his experience 
of being Sir Francis Chantrey’s principal assistant, 
would have had an exceptional familiarity with the 
details of sculptural practice and his Lives of sculptors at 
many points make reference to technical processes; on 
some occasions, as in the case of John Bacon’s casting 
of bronzes, this is done at some length and at others just 
in passing, as in the. remark that Wilton during his 
period with Pigalle ‘made himself acquainted with the 
art of carving in marble’. But despite such detailed 
passages, Cunningham’s use of a model that plays 
off the details of an individual’s career against an ideal 
artistic life means that painters and sculptors are 
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treated very much alike. As in earlier artistic biography, 
it was in a sculptor’s interest to be considered in the 
same terms as a painter; or, to put in another way, 
sculptors were only regarded as worthy of serious atten- 
tion if their work could be evaluated according to the 
standards applied to painters. 

From this follows the second question. If sculptors’ 
travels — a significant and formative episode in any 
artist’s life (and Lzfe) — and other aspects of their careers 
were addressed as if they were painters, what gets 
edited out in the process? What components of a sculp- 
tor’s activity as a sculptor, rather than as an artist, are 
left out in these accounts? Even in Vertue the more 
decorative categories of sculptural work, such as 
chimneypieces, get little if any mention, since these are 
considered to carry associations with masons’ activities 
rather than the more elevated tasks of invention and 
disegno. A sculptor like Henry Cheere is given little 
attention as a result. By the time Cunningham was 
writing it was the single independent figure or group — 
what he describes, in his Life of Banks, as ‘works of a 
poetic order’ — that had primacy, making even monu- 
ments, let alone chimneypieces, fairly marginal. Along 
with the marginalisation of such classes of sculptural 
production went a tendency to play down those aspects 
of sculptural practice that involved technical processes 
that were seen as ‘mechanical’. It was this that had 
always distanced sculpture from painting with its 
claims to be included among the liberal arts through 
its inventive and intellectual components. Also missing 
from these texts which sought to elevate or celebrate the 
artist, and including sculptors only when they could 
meet the requirements expected of the ‘polite arts’, 
were those business aspects of workshop practice so 
characteristic of all the luxury trades. ‘These included 
collaboration and sub-contracting. The one point at 
which collaboration or working as an assistant could be 
regarded as an appropriate element within the narra- 
tive of the artist-sculptor’s Life was, perhaps rather 
ironically, during a sculptor’s travels, or at least at the 
start of such an artist’s career. If a sculptor born in 
Antwerp worked for a particular Flemish master before 
coming to Britain, or a native-born sculptor spent 
several years working for a celebrated name in Rome, 
both experiences could be understood as a legitimate 
and desirable part of an artist’s education and related in 
terms of artistic lineages in ways that were not at all at 
variance with the distinguished creative careers that 
were to follow. But collaboration and sub-contracting 
as part of the day-to-day procedures of an established 
sculptor’s workshop was quite another matter. 

Seen in this way, accounts of sculptors’ travels play a 
crucial but circumscribed role within the patterns of 
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sculptors’ Lives as they were being written during the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. While 
offering much important evidence for an understanding 
of a sculptor’s formation, they were written on the basis 
of certain, albeit changing, assumptions, about the rela- 
tionship between sculptors and painters, the status of 
artists as a whole, the desirability of a proper artistic 
training as well as shifting notions of art and creativity. 
But how does a recognition of these factors allow us to 
read in a new way the evidence provided by such 
sources, along with that available from archives and 
surviving works? Two examples — one obscure and the 
other far more familiar — illustrate both the problems 
and the possibilities. 


David and Roubiliac: Travels, careers 
and after-lives 


My first example concerns the little-known sculptor 
Claude David, active in England around 1710. Here we 
have an artist who is mentioned only very obliquely on 
one occasion by Vertue and is not referred to at all by 
Walpole, Smith or Cunningham. Vertue’s brief refer- 
ence about David comes in the form of a comment 
about a print: 

a large print of a fountaine. a design that was proposed to be 
erected at Cheap Side Conduit the statue of Queen Anne at 


top. the Duke of Malbro. on horseback - several river Gods. 
from a Model. 


under the print opus equities Claudi David. Comitatis 
Burgundiae.2° 


From the way the note was written, it seems that 
Vertue’s primary interest was in the print, now lost, and 
its value for an antiquarian. But the detail in which he 
described the subject — admittedly not exceptional in 
such notes — and the way he added between the lines 
the word ‘proposed’ so as to indicate that the work was 
not erected indicates some interest on his part in this as 
a sculptural project. Likewise, his transcription of a 
significant part of the inscription, recording David’s 
Burgundian origins and aristocratic rank (‘eques’), 
registers Vertue’s concern not only with the print but 
also the information it provides about the sculptor and 
his career. Perhaps Vertue was also intrigued by both 
the ambition and nature of David’s proposed project. 
Though he does not make this at all explicit, a fountain 
with figure sculpture — especially one that incorporated 
not only rivers, gods and a statue of the monarch but an 
equestrian statue as well — lay quite outside the familiar 
range of sculptural genres employed in Britain at this 
time though it obviously drew on a tradition of public 
sculpture familiar in urban spaces in France and Italy. 
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No direct or overt reference is being made here to 
David’s travels but embedded within this brief note is 
an awareness of both the sculptor’s origins and the 
traditions and genres of sculpture with which he would 
have been familiar on the continent. How does this 
correspond to what can we learn of David from other 
sources, and how does our understanding of his origins 
and travels mesh with what Vertue tells us and how he 
tells us this? 

Together the archival and topographical investiga- 
tions of Katharine Esdaile and Rupert Gunnis during 
the 1940s and 1950s and the more recent rediscovery of 
late-baroque sculpture in both Florence and Genoa has 
allowed us to supplement the single unexecuted work 
mentioned by Vertue with a considerable number of 
other sculptures of various sorts as well as to map out a 
career in France, Italy and England.?! An account of 
David’s career and travels based on this information 


might read along the following lines. 
After his early years in Burgundy and, it seems, some 
sculptural training in France, David was by the 1690s 
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15. (Above) After Claude David: 
Monument to Philip Cartaret. Plate from 
John Dart, Westmonasterium, Il, p. 112. 
Engraving, ¢.1730. V&A: NAL. 


14. (Opposite) Claude David: 
St Bartholomew. Marble, ¢.1700. 
Sta Maria di Carignano, Genoa. 


16. (Right) Claude David: Vulcan. 
Marble, c.1710, V&A: A.3-1981. 
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working on the ambitious sculptural programme being 
carried out for the imposing church of Sta Maria di 
Carignano in Genoa. Two of the niches in the huge 
piers of the crossing had been filled in the 1660s by the 
Pierre Puget with his figures of St Alessandro Sauli and 
St Sebastian, and these celebrated sculptures were 
joined in 1677 by a third figure of St John the Baptist by 
the Genoese sculptor Filippo Parodi.” Then in 1695 
David is recorded as receiving 760 lire for his large 
figure of St Bartholomew to fill the remaining niche 
(plate 14). As well as carving this work to be seen in 
conjunction with the outstanding figures by one of the 
most individual and inventive French sculptors of the 
late seventeenth century, David was in the same year 
commissioned to produce a stucco model for the high 
altar. This was not in the end executed as designed it 
was eventually produced with bronze decoration by 
Massimiliano Soldani — but the figure of the Virgin 
originally carved by David for the project was later 
adapted (probably by Giovanni Baratta) for the west 
front of the church. 

David surfaces next in England. In 1706 he was paid 
for two figures commissioned by William III for St 
James’s Gardens, one of which may be that of Time in 
the V&A.?3 In 1705 he executed some figures for the 
parapet at Longleat.2* A year later, in 1706, ‘le 
Chavalier David’ was recorded in the company of the 
mural painter Laguerre, visiting and talking with Lord 
Ashburnham at Ampthill ‘about matters relating to 


17. Dominique Lefebvre: The Fall of Phaeton. Marble, c.1700. 
V&A: A.4-1958. 

their several professions’.2° Then, shortly before 1710 he 
executed the monument in Westminster Abbey to the 
young Philip Cartaret, an engraving of which was pub- 
lished in around 1723 in John Dart’s Westmonasterium 
(plate 15).2° Using the same type of bearded head 
employed for his St Bartholomew, the St James’s Gardens 
Time and Time on the Cartaret monument, David 
produced around 1710 a still more enigmatic figure 
variously identified in eighteenth-century sources as 
Prometheus or Vulcan (plate 16) and made for Sir 
Andrew Fountaine, for Narford Hall, Norfolk. Though 
the head may resemble those of David’s other figures, 
the format of a relatively small figure in marble, repre- 
senting a single, almost nude male figure in a dramatic 
and agonised pose, is very unusual. A marble of this 
scale, type and subject, constituting almost an inde- 
pendent, freestanding sculpture, has few analogies in 
British sculpture. But it has striking parallels in those 
marbles of single mythological figures in dramatic 
situations that were produced by French sculptors 
primarily as morceaux de réception.*’ In such works, for 
which Dominique Lefebvre’s Fall of Phaeton (plate 17) — 


though not a morceau de réception - 


might stand as a 
representative of the type, the French tradition of large- 
scale marble sculpture for public monuments or garden 
sculpture was combined with another different genre, 
that of the smaller-scale figure in a group in bronze, so 
as to produce a new category of small-scale sculpture in 
marble.*8 Though such works served almost as autono- 
mous works, to be appreciated in their own right and 
demonstrating a mastery of both sculptural composition 
and virtuosity of carving, David’s figure, however, 
evidently had a rather different — or at least parallel - 
function. According to the description of Narford Hall 
recorded by Sir Matthew Decker following a visit in 
1728, the marble stood half way up the stairs. Here, 
flanked by the series of full-length portraits of successive 
English monarchs, the marble of Vulcan (as it was 
described by Decker and in Fountaine’s inventory) was 
intended to have been accompanied by a standing 
figure of William II.” Had the marble of the king been 
carved along with David’s figure, a sculpture that seems 
at first sight to represent the morceau de réception-type 
subject of Prometheus chained — albeit one rather oddly 
shown alongside an anvil — could then have been 
clearly understood as a figure of Vulcan — the maker 
of the instruments of war — chained, as a consequence 


of the peace brought to the country by William and the 
Glorious Revolution of 1688. Here then, a distinctive 
genre of French sculpture was being adapted for 
different purposes in a British context. 

Running through the account I have outlined above 
are various strands linked with Claude David’s travels: 
a trajectory beginning in France and then continuing, 
via Italy, to England; a continuity of figure style in 
different countries, incidentally suggesting a limited 
range of expressive devices; a familiarity on the part of 
the sculptor with various traditions and types of conti- 
nental sculpture; the sculptor’s involvement in a major 
sculptural project abroad, linking him with some of the 
major names in late-baroque sculpture; and the appro- 
priation and adaptation of various continental genres 
for new purposes within a British context. Making use 
of information not available to Vertue, this might seem 
in marked contrast to the latter’s brief note. But the 
nature of that note and the absence elsewhere in 
Vertue’s ‘Notebooks’ of any reference to David may be 
the result not only of Vertue’s lack of information. 
What is missing in his one reference and elsewhere in 
his text is not simply a matter of what was unknown to 
him. It also may to some degree reflect what he was 
(and was not) interested in, as well as the extent to 
which David’s work and career (in so far as he knew it) 
corresponded to what was expected of an artist who 
had had a continental training of the sort Vertue 
admired. Some hint of this may even be deduced from 
his record of the print. By describing it as he does, 
Vertue was registering to some degree how this sculptor 
from Burgundy was bringing to Britain a genre of sculp- 
ture quite exceptional here. But this was clearly not 
enough for Vertue, for in other respects David does not 
seem to have met his criteria either as a sculptor worthy 
of attention or as an artist whose career and travels 
could offer anything to learn from. Even if he knew 
nothing of the sculptor’s experience in Genoa, we can 
assume that he knew of the Cartaret monument, not 
least because it was illustrated by Dart, and he also pre- 
sumably saw the Vulcan when he visited Narford. But 
while we can assume that the latter was among the 
‘pictures carving marble furniture of the best kind’ 
described as being in the ‘hall rooms stair case &c.’, 
Vertue evidently did not regard it as worthy of partic- 
ular note.2° Perhaps Vertue found both Time on the 
monument and Fountaine’s Vulcan difficult to use as 
examples of the benefits of artistic training of the sort 
available on the continent, for while he might have 
recognised them and the Cheapside fountain design as 
genres of work unusual in Britain, he would probably 
not have rated them very highly on account of their 
relatively undistinguished quality as marble carving. 
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For Vertue, then, David’s work probably seemed akin 
to that of a mason-sculptor. Certainly the figures he 
carved for Longleat would have been understood as 
belonging to that category of sculptural production and 
even the figure on the Cartaret tomb could have been 
produced - the carving, if not the composition — by 
such an artisan practitioner. After all, its contemporary 
fame rested on inscription and the feelings it prompted 
about the premature death of a youth rather than 
its aesthetic worth. But for us (especially with our 
knowledge from other sources) the gap between David’s 
artistic ambitions and his achievement as executant 
does not mean that he is without interest. On the con- 
trary, as an example of a sculptor working in England 
with unfamiliar sculptural genres and adapting them to 
the needs of his new patrons, David and his work alert 
us to the changing roles and forms of sculpture at this 
period. Yet, primarily because he received only the 
slightest of references in Vertue, David has been almost 
entirely absent from subsequent accounts of sculpture 
in England.*! 

My second example — that of Louis Francois 
Roubiliac, the outstanding sculptor working in Britain 
in the eighteenth century — certainly cannot be said to 
be a case of neglect. But it illustrates in a rather 
different way how dependence on the texts of Vertue 
and Cunningham — and especially on what these 
sources say about sculptors’ travels and early lives — has 
meant that significant components of an artist’s forma- 
tion and aspects of a sculptor’s practice continue to be 
played down or even edited out entirely in line with the 
assumptions and aspirations of these earlier writers. 
Vertue mentions Roubiliac often and discusses his work 
at length, even if the references to his origins are some- 
what contradictory. His first note is made in 1738, the 
date of the highly acclaimed statue of Handel. 
Describing how ‘a Sculptor of some merrit has several 
years been in England. and labouring to gain reputa- 
tion’ and making specific reference to the Handel statue, 
Vertue continues: ‘Robullac a French man Sculptor 
born in Switzerland or some part of it, but. had been 
many years in France & there made his studies’.** 

Over ten years later, in 1749, he makes three further 
comments on the sculptor’s early life. In his summary of 
‘all the the Arts now practised in England’ he writes 
forcefully about how ‘none has shone late years more 
apparently than that of Sculpture’ commenting on the 
Argyll monument, Roubiliac and ‘the greatness of his 
Genius’ and then adding that ‘this Mr Rubilliac is a 
Frenchman born in Normandy. has been many years in 
England’.*3 In May 1749 (possibly before the passage 


just cited was written) he describes the Argyll monu- 


ment in more detail, mentioning how Roubiliac was 
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‘Born in France but came to settle here 20 years past’, 
and then in August 1749 follows a reference to the bust 
of Martin Folkes with the more specific but puzzling 
statement: ‘Mr Rubillac sd to be born in Lyons in 
France that he then went to Liege, where he learnt his 
A 2 

These references are vague and confusing, especially 
when compared with the accurate and clear account of 
Rysbrack’s origins. But, despite lacking trustworthy 
information, Vertue was interested in narrating an 
account of Roubiliac’s early life in which travel 
(whether from Switzerland, Normandy or Lyons and to 
Liege or somewhere in France) and training — the 
phrase ‘made his studies’ is a familiar one — were seen 
as important in an artist’s formation. A rather different 
account of Roubiliac’s early career may be constructed 
from the more extensive passages about him written 
in the early nineteenth century by J.T. Smith and 
Cunningham. While Vertue may have been writing 
some years after Roubiliac’s arrival he was nonetheless 
writing about a contemporary figure and was not, of 
course, in a position to read the sculptor’s origins 
and training in terms of his later works. Smith’s and 
Cunningham’s views of the sculptor’s activities during 
his early years in Britain could, however, have been 
formed even more in the light of his later achievements 
as well as according to their notions as to what consti- 
tuted a sculptural masterpiece. Both writers include 
considerable additional information, much of it anec- 
dotal, about Roubiliac’s early life. Both, for example, 
mention the sculptor as having been recommended to 
Henry Cheere by Sir Edward Walpole, an anecdote 
based on a remark made by Horace Walpole, Sir 
Edward’s brother. Cunningham then expands on 
Smith’s brief reference so that the story becomes one 
exemplifying honesty rewarded through the sculptor’s 
return of a lost pocket book.’ But this is presented 
as only one of two accounts by Cunningham of ‘the 
occasion of his coming to London’. The other is a 
variant of a familiar pattern and involves an English 
traveller in France having his attention ‘casually 
attracted by some clay-sketches of a poetic nature in the 
humble studio of a young and nameless artist’ whom he 
later brings to England to execute ‘a monument of 
value’. Through such anecdotes Cunningham, like 
earlier writers, is making a point about the exceptional 
talent that made possible the later masterpieces and 
that was already recognised in these youthful works, as 
well as indicating the importance of a patron’s role and, 
by implication, the continuing fame that a patron could 
enjoy through association with such an artist. The last 
point had indeed been used as the central conceit of a 
poem about Roubiliac’s Handel as early as 1738.%° 
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But as well as including specific information that 
could be cast in the form of narrative anecdotes 
celebrating the sculptor’s genius, Cunningham — appar- 
ently following Smith — adds one fact about Roubiliac’s 
early life and travels that was less easy to use in this way. 
This was the reference to the Lyons-born sculptor 
having been (in Smith’s words) ‘a pupil of Balthazar of 
Dresden, Sculptor to the Elector of Saxony’.*’ By 
Balthazar was meant Balthaser Permoser whose 
workshop was responsible for the lavish sculptural 
decoration of Augustus the Strong’s Zwinger. Although 
some confused awareness of a stay in Dresden might 
have lain behind Vertue’s first reference to Swiss origins 
for Roubiliac, this information might have been used 
not only to extend knowledge of the sculptor’s early life 
but also to change the view of him as a sculptor trained 
in the French academic tradition. But neither Smith 
nor Cunningham develop these points and even quite 
recent modern accounts have made little of any 
German connections ~ confirmed by an independent 
Dresden source ~— and have essentially followed 
Vertue’s view of Roubiliac as French born and 
trained.38 For Cunningham, even more than for 
Vertue, a stay in Germany was more difficult to 
accommodate within the artistic lineage expected of an 
artist of genius. But it also presented other problems. 

One was that Roubiliac’s role in Dresden could not 
have been presented other than as a collaborative one 
in a large workshop. Just as Cunningham has a prefer- 
ence for sculptors like Flaxman, who did not deign to 
get involved in the business of restoring antiques, so the 
collaboration that the production of sculpture often 
involved tended to be played down. Such activity could 
be admitted in an account of a sculptor’s early life when 
it was set within a narrative framework involving the 
recognition of an outstanding talent of an assistant and 
that assistant’s rapid emergence as an independent 
artist. It is in this way that Cunningham presents 
Roubiliac’s relationship with Cheere and Thomas 
Carter, the other sculptor for whom he was said to 
have worked. But it was obviously far more difficult to 
deal with Roubiliac’s period with Permoser in such a 
manner, not least because of the lack of information. 
There has also been a difficulty among more recent 
writers in making use of this particular piece of 
evidence about Roubiliac’s travels. Although some 
parallels might be drawn between the sculptor’s figure 
compositions and those of a contemporary in 
Permoser’s workshop, most notably Paul Egell, the 
most obvious relationship between Roubiliac’s sculp- 
ture and that of Permoser’s team of sculptors lies in the 
common decorative vocabulary they employ. But to 
recognise a connection between the distinctively curved 


mouldings found, for example, on Egell’s tablet com- 
memorating Johann Adam Zwenger and those used by 
Roubiliac for his monument to Elizabeth Smith, means 
acknowledging a category of sculptural production that 
is largely ignored by Vertue and even more so by 
Cunningham.*? The latter’s account of Roubiliac is, 
above all, concerned with how the sculptor succeeded 
‘in rendering his figures individually excellent’.“° In 
concentrating attention on these individual figures — 
whether that of Eloquence on the Argyll monument or 
statues such as Newton and Shakespeare - Cunningham 
was placing Roubiliac within a narrative that showed 
(as he indeed acknowledged) the establishment in 
sculpture of those ‘poetic personations of sentiment and 
feeling’ that were later to take the form of ‘ideal’ figures 
that could be recognised as belonging to the highest 
rank of academic art.*! The smaller monuments that 
relied for their effect on their distinctive decorative 
features had little relevance here. Like the collaborative 
arrangements involved in a sculptor’s business, the pro- 
duction of small-scale decorative sculpture has been for 
the most part ignored in both sources and the modern 
accounts based on them. Of course Cunningham would 
hardly have been aware of the details of Roubiliac’s 
Dresden connections or indeed his involvement in 
collaborative projects such as the series of busts carried 
out for the Duke of Argyll (discussed in chapter 11). But 
what is striking is that most modern commentators have 
been reluctant to follow up the leads provided by 
Cunningham that might have led to an acknowledge- 
ment of these other aspects of Roubiliac’s activity as a 
sculptor. Instead, they have tended to follow those 
earlier biographical narratives tracing Roubiliac’s 
lineage from French sculpture in a way that would 
allow a reading of his work in terms of the single figure 
and artistic invention. 


Using sculptors’ Lives and travels 


This discussion of sculptors’ travels and the way these 
have been written about by writers such as Vertue and 
Cunningham started from an assumption that the 


method of treating the evidence of travels is of 


some significance for an understanding of the way the 
history of sculpture in Britain has been written. I 
have suggested that we need to take account of how 
sculptors’ travels have been narrated in our own inter- 
pretation of eighteenth-century sculptors and their 
practices. While my focus has been primarily on 
how various eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century 
writers have dealt with the arrival of sculptors from the 
continent, sculptors’ travels in the opposite direction 
(and above all to Italy) were likewise described so that 


Sculptors’ Lives and Sculptors’ Travels 


these accounts served to make various points about 
the art of sculpture and the role of sculptors rather 
than to provide a simple narrative of events in an 
individual sculptor’s career. Even in an account such 
as J.T. Smith’s chapter about John Deare, consisting 
largely of a string of letters with relatively little linking 
or consecutive commentary, the relationship between 
home and abroad provides a central, if largely implicit, 
theme. While Smith disputes the assertion ‘that Deare’s 
works are little known in England, and that the best of 
these are abroad’, and then supports his point by refer- 
ence to works in British collections. he nonetheless 
leaves us in no doubt as to Deare’s use of the artistic 
sources available in Italy, so prompting us to read the 
Marine Venus as suggested earlier. 

Artists’ travels form but one motif that runs through 
the texts of Vertue, Cunningham and others. But they 
constitute a motif that can carry a range of meanings 
and different emphases, being placed so often at a 
significant turning point in the account of a career. In 
particular, they can be linked with another recurring 
theme within familiar narratives of British art — the 
emergence of the independent artist and the related 
attempts of painters and sculptors to improve their 
status by distancing themselves from trade. It was this 
concern above all others that determined that sculptors’ 
travels had to be presented in ways that, as we have 
seen in the case of both David and Roubiliac, involved 
the omission and marginalisation of those aspects of a 
sculptor’s activities, especially in his early years, that 
carried associations with trade. Though working within 
a commercial as much as in a polite culture the 
marketing of art increasingly required a denial of those 
business and trade practices its production involved. 
Accounts of sculptors’ travels may be understood as 
a prism through which the production and sale of 
sculpture may be rather differently viewed than in those 
more overt statements of Vertue and other writers 
about the standing of sculptors as artists. Along with the 
omission of individuals, such as David and Cheere, and 
the marginalisation of certain aspects of sculptural 
practice and of categories of sculptural production, the 
way in which accounts of sculptors’ travels articulate a 
wider range of concerns needs to be taken into account 
in our uses of these sources as well as in our own 
thinking and writing about eighteenth-century sculptors 
and their careers. 


Chapter 3 


Narratives of Making: The Interpretation of 
Sculptors’ Drawings and Models 


The three-dimensional, physical presence of sculpture 
might seem to be a major consideration in any writing 
about it. Whether in single remarks, such as the artist 
Barnett Newman’s comment that ‘sculpture was there 
to be bumped into’, or the numerous extended discus- 
sions of the paragone debate about the relative merits of 
painting and sculpture, the insistent materiality of 
sculpture would seem to be everywhere acknowledged. ! 
But the making of sculpture — the techniques, processes 
and materials involved in sculptural production — has 
often proved difficult to address within monographs on 
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sculpture.? Although it has occasionally been woven 
into the fabric of a book’s argument, it has most often 
been dealt with in a discrete way, considered as a self- 
contained issue in a chapter that is unconnected with 
the rest of the book and its central thesis. In such a 
positioning of any discussion of the sculptural processes 
we might discern the legacy of earlier writing about 
sculptors in which the ‘mechanical’ processes of carving 
were marginalised in favour of the inventive, that intel- 
lectual activity in which sculptors could claim parity 
with painters. This essay is concerned with the question 
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18. (Opposite) Abraham Bosse: The Sculptor’s Workshop. 
Engraving, 1642. The British Museum, London. 


19. (Above) Edmé Bouchardon: St Bartholomew. Terracotta, 


¢.1734 50. J. Paul Getty Museum, Los Angeles. 
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of how the making of sculpture might be written about 
and how, in particular, we might use the evidence of the 
drawings and models involved in that process within a 
discussion of eighteenth-century sculpture. 


From drawing to model 


The single aspect of the process of making sculpture 
that has been most often considered worthy of attention 
is one which could be understood in terms of invention 
as well as one in which the procedures of the sculptor 
come closest to those of the painter. That process con- 
cerns the formulation by the artist of a composition 
through a sequence of stages that often begins with a 
sketch on paper and then proceeds via small-scale 
models to the full-size, finished work. Such a develop- 
mental series of different images, whether written about 
or summarised through the juxtaposition in a portrait 
showing that artist with both sketch and finished work, 
effectively constitutes a narrative of making or even a 
narrative of creativity. Such a narrative is presented to 
the viewer (albeit further complicated by the presence 
of the patron or consumer) in Abraham Bosse’s print 
(plate 18) showing the sculptor in his workshop holding 
up for viewing a model for the full-scale work that is 
shown behind him.’ As if complementing the mimetic 
theme of the Pygmalion myth, the image of sculpture 
and the sculptor being presented here has as its 
focus the relationship between preliminary design 
and finished work. For collectors from the eighteenth 
century onwards, as well as art-historians charting an 
individual artist’s creative development, the model in 
particular has attracted considerable attention as a 
register of that creativity. Ít is therefore perhaps unsur- 
prising that, supported by the documentation available 
about the progress of particular commissions, the devel- 
opment from sketch to model to full-scale marble has 
often formed a central thread in accounts of specific 
sculptures or of the careers of the sculptors involved, 
just as models have figured prominently in both con- 
temporary textual and visual sources. T'he terracottas of 
Edmé Bouchardon, such as the model of St Bartholomew 
(plate 19) executed just after he had returned to Paris 
from Rome, were already in the artist’s lifetime being 
highly esteemed, along with his drawings. With their 
predilection for sculptors’ models, collectors such as 
Jean de Julienne and Pierre Crozat probably agreed 
with La Live de Jully’s view that terracottas — including 
those in his own collection — had more of ‘le feu et le 
veritable talent de l'artiste’ than finished works. The 
sale catalogue of Jean de Julienne included not only 
forty-two drawings by the sculptor but also several 
terracotta models, including examples related to the 
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20. (Above) Thomas Rowlandson: Joseph Nollekens modelling a 
Female Nude. Engraving, c.1780. Location unknown. 


St Bartholomew.* The connotations of the clay model are 
also brought into play in the very different context of a 
satirical drawing by Thomas Rowlandson of Joseph 
Nollekens in his studio (plate 20). Here the model — in 
fact two different types of model — is used to make a 
point about the sculptor’s lasciviousness, but the satire 
only bites because the assumption is being made that 
the small-scale, three-dimensional sketch*was central to 
what was most creative in the making of sculpture.’ 

To interpret sculpture and preliminary designs in this 
way is frequently appropriate and revealing, especially 
when the training received and working practices 
adopted made the use of sketches and models an 
assumed and central part of the process of making 
sculpture. One such case may be found in the marbles 
executed by Joseph Nollekens for the Marquess of 
Rockingham (already discussed in chapter 1) and 
the material related to them. The marbles of Venus 
(plate 22), Minerva and juno were carved between 1773 
and 1776 and were apparently associated with a 
restored antique figure of Pars (all now J. Paul Getty 
Museum, Los Angeles) acquired by Rockingham. As 
already discussed in chapter 1, a further figure of Diana, 
following the same scale and format, was executed in 


1778 and is related to, but separate from, the three 
other goddesses. As Nicholas Penny has suggested, 
Nollekens probably formulated his ideas for a Judgment 
of Paris group made up of individual figures while in 
Rome between 1762 and 1770.° Towards the end of this 
period he was also working on a terracotta group of 
Juno remonstrating with Jove concerning lo (awarded the gold 
medal at the Academy of St Luke in 1768) for which 
several drawings survive. One of these in the V&A 
(plate 21) belongs to a large group of drawings by 
Nollekens that also include several that appear to be 
connected with the Rockingham figures.’ A drawing 
mentioned earlier shows what appears to be a version 
of the Diana figure (chapter 1, plate 7) represented nude 
on the same sheet as the Venus in another pose, so 
suggesting that, though the two marbles were carved 
five years apart, the sculptor was thinking of them (and 
presumably) the others around the same date. In the 
same group of drawings are also two (plates 23 and 24) 
relating to the figure of Minerva (plate 25) and two 
(plates 26 and 27) connected with Juno. Though appar- 
ently linked with the Rockingham pieces, these 
drawings show each of these subjects in dress or poses 
that differ quite markedly from those executed in 
marble. ‘Those of funo, for example, show the arms 


22. (Above) Joseph Nollekens: Venus. Marble, 1773. 
J. Paul Getty Museum, Los Angeles. 


21. (Opposite) Joseph Nollekens: Juno remonstrating with Jove 
concerning Io. Pencil, black chalk, pen, ink and wash, 
6.1762 70. V&A: 586-1950. 
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in a different position from the arms in the marbli 
(plate 28), indicating that Nollekens was still in the 
process of working towards a composition in which the 
goddess began to disrobe, so representing a stage 
between the fully clothed Minerva and the nude Venus. 

Assuming that these drawings were executed in the 
late 1760s around the time that the terracotta of Juno 
remonstrating with Jove was done, we can see them as 
attempts by the young Nollekens to adapt various 
antique and sixteenth-century works and so invent a 
series of individual mythological figures that could 
potentially be linked together. While the group of draw- 
ings to which these belongs shows a young artist 
both recording what he saw in Rome and elsewhere 
and inventing new compositions of his own, they also 
show the sculptor thinking about the possible relation- 
ship between figures.° The narrative quality of the 
Rockingham group that (as Penny has eloquently 
demonstrated) made it so strikingly original in Britain 
involved the use of features already being tried out in 
these sketches. As Nollekens probably began thinking of 
his figures before he knew of Rockingham’s figure of 
Paris (or even before the latter had acquired it) the three 
goddesses later associated with it must originally have 
been conceived with another Paris in mind — possibly, as 
Penny suggests, the figure that then became the Mercury 
carved for Lord Yarborough — or even as independent 
figures. While, then, there might be different ways 
of reading Nollekens’s drawings in relation to the 
finished sculptures, all these interpretations assume 
quite reasonably that these are preliminary two-dimen- 
sional sketches which should be placed chronologically 
before the three-dimensional models on which the 
marbles were based. At this point, the sequence 
becomes less clear, because we have no terracotta or 
plaster models that might be seen as constituting further 
stages in this process; the terracotta Judgement of Paris 
group that might at first sight seem to have been con 
nected with them was probably executed thirty years 
later as one of those independent ‘pensier? in clay that, 
according to Smith, ‘not only afforded a great display of 
his industry but considerable entertainment to his 
friends’.’ But despite this lack, the drawings seem to 
form the first part of a continuous linear narrative of 
making. 

A narrative of this sort can be employed in different 
ways within the monograph, or, indeed, within othe: 
genres of writing about sculpture. Within a catalogue 
whether a collection catalogue or a catalogue raison il 
may serve as a Structure for an account of a parti lan 
work’s genesis and realisation, perhaps prefaced by 
documentary evidence concerning the initial commis 


sion and any continuing negotiations with the patron 
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23. Joseph Nollekens: Minerva. Pencil, 
black chalk, pen and ink wash, 
c.1762-70. V&A: E.593-1950 (reverse 


24. Joseph Nollekens: Minerva. Pencil, 
black chalk, pen and ink wash, 
Gl O2— 70) V&A: E 593-1950. 


25, Joseph Nollekens: Minerva. 
Marbl 1775. J. Paul Getty Museum, 
Le S \ngt le 5. 


26. Joseph Nollekens: Juno. Pencil, 
c.1762 -70. V&A: E.644-1950 (reverse). 


27. Joseph Nollekens: funo. Pencil, 
1762-70. V&A: E.644-1950. 


28. Joseph Nollekens: Juno. 
Marble, 1776. J. Paul Getty Museum, 
Los Angeles 
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Such a developmental sequence tracing the life of a 
specific figure or group might be expressed — to put it in 
an exaggeratedly schematic way — in terms of a final 
entry for the finished work being linked to a series in 
which entries for drawings are followed by those for 
sketch models (modelli), ones for more finished models 
(bozzetti), and then any full-size models (or records of 
them).'° Integrated within the continuous text of a 
monograph about a single sculptor’s work, such a 
narrative can be incorporated in a larger overarching 
narrative about the ‘evolution’ of that artist’s oeuvre. 
Here such a sequence of drawing-model-finished work 
might be used to suggest how a sculptor assimilated 
sources and emerged as an individual and inventive 
artist in his own right. In the case of Nollekens, the 
drawings related to the Rockingham figures might 
easily be interpreted in this way, being apparently exe- 
cuted when the young sculptor was filling notebooks 
with sketches of the antique (in J.T. Smith’s words), 
‘with their mutilations and measurements’, and using 
this process to formulate his own compositions. While 
the preliminary designs of any artist might be employed 
to trace either the progress of any particular work or to 
support an account of that artist’s creative life, the 
greater complexity of the processes of sculptural design 
and production — involving not only changes of 
scale but also often the use of both two- and three- 
dimensional images as well as the different processes of 
modelling, casting and carving — should alert us more 
easily to the way in which such sequential progressions 
function as artificial narrative and interpretative 
devices. Eighteenth-century artists as much as later 
writers have prompted us to see their drawings and 
models in this way. Yet while the adoption of such a 
device in writing about Nollekens’s figures for 
Rockingham might not involve too large a gap between 
our narratives and the business of designing and 
making a sculpture, this is not necessarily so in other 
cases. What alternative modes of description and inter- 
pretation are then open to us? How might we take 
account in our writing about evidence that militates 
against sequential ordering? And what implications 
does this have for the way any discussion of processes 
and making is integrated in writing about sculpture? 


2g. After Louis Francois Roubiliac: Design for Monument to 
John, 2nd Duke of Argyll. Pencil, pen and ink, 1745. 
The Buccleuch Archives. 
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The multiple functions of drawing and 
model 


One such case concerns Roubiliac’s monument to 
John, 2nd Duke of Argyll, and the way in which the 
evidence relating to its making and materials has been 
written about. One of the two drawings (plate 29) 
remains attached to the lengthy 1745 contract (now 
in the Buccleuch archives) between the sculptor and 
the Duchess of Argyll which describes in detail the 
materials to be employed, the imagery of the work and 
the arrangements for payment by stages. The second, 
far larger and more highly finished drawing (plate 30) in 
the V&A seems at first sight to be an independent work. 
However, it was. described in an early nineteenth- 
century catalogue as having on the reverse of its frame 
a memorandum recording that: “This case contains the 
drawing desig’d for the late Duke of Argyle and 
Greenwich’s Monument and is referr’d to in the 
Articles signed by her Grace the Duchess of Argyle and 
me this day’. Neither frame nor memorandum survive 
but it is clear that the drawing was once associated with 
a document signed by Roubiliac on the same day as the 
contract and witnessed by the same people.!! ‘The two 
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30. (Above) H. Gravelot, after Louis Francois Roubiliac: 
Design for Monument to John, 2nd Duke of Argyll. Pen and ink, 
black and white chalks, 1745. V&A: 8381. 


drawings originally linked with the contract do not 
differ markedly from each other in the information they 
give about the monument’s composition or imagery. 
Although the Buccleuch drawing omits the staff and 
sword placed below the sarcophagus, the poses, dress 
and attributes of the principal figures are virtually the 
same on both drawings. The only significant variation is 
in the relief: the Buccleuch drawing shows the putti 
rather differently disposed and omits the ancient Briton 
included in the V&A version. On the other hand, in 
their size, technique and finish, they could scarcely be 
more different. The V&A version is executed on blue 
paper in ink and black chalk, with red underdrawing 
and heightening (some of it possibly added later) in 
black and white chalk.!? The monument is shown illu- 
sionistically, with strong shadows and the textures and 
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colours of the various materials clearly differentiated. 
The Buccleuch drawing, by contrast, has the figures 
lightly — even perfunctorily — drawn in ink but with the 
architectural elements precisely delineated and supple- 
mented by a plan and side view, together with the scale. 
While the latter is signed in Roubiliac’s hand, the 
former has now only an inscription, ‘L.F.Roubiliac 
inv, evidently not written by Roubiliac and almost 
certainly added later, since it is in a different ink from 
the inscriptions made on the figure of History’s book. 
From its finish and scale it seems very likely that 
the V&A drawing was produced for presentation to the 
patron in Roubiliac’s attempt to secure the commission. 
With the exception of two far less finished pen and wash 
drawings for the Myddleton and Lock monuments 
(plate 31), the V&A and Buccleuch Argyll sheets are the 
only drawings that can be connected with any of the 
sculptor’s works, and the role played by drawings in his 
workshop and business practice remains unclear.!? The 
sale catalogues, contracts and surviving works of the 
major sculptors working in mid-eighteenth-century 
Britain suggest that Roubiliac’s practice differed 
markedly from that of his Flemish-trained contempo- 
raries.'t Rysbrack and Scheemakers appeared to have 
worked out designs on paper, producing only one 
terracotta model of each figure, apparently at a late 


31. Attributed to Louis Francois Roubiliac: Deszgn for 
Monument to Daniel Lock. Chalk and pencil on paper, ¢.1755. 
V&A: E.269-1998. 
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stage in the process, as the finished works invariably 
follow the models very closely. Roubiliac, on the 
other hand, appears to have produced a succession of 
models for each project, most of them for the complete 
composition rather than for single figural elements. 
But although the development of a design in three 
dimensions, allowing figures and architecture to be 
inextricably linked, was central to Roubiliac’s practice, 
it should not be assumed that drawings were not 
involved. While his use of models, like other parts of his 
workshop procedure, owes much to his French training, 
it is difficult to believe that a sculptor so thoroughly 
trained in French academic practice had not acquired 
some skills as a draughtsman. The fragmentary refer- 
ences to such drawings that survive, including the lost 
volume containing ‘any momentary thought or vision 
in connection with his art’! purchased by Josiah 
Wedgwood from the sculptor’s widow in 1767, provide 
little evidence about their nature and the Myddleton 
and Lock designs remain the only drawings that may 
plausibly be attributed to his hand.'® There seems to 
be little similarity between the Lock and Myddleton 
drawings on the one hand and the Argyll presentation 
drawing on the other, making it improbable that the 
latter is in Roubiliac’s own hand. In both style and tech- 
nique, however, the Argyll drawing closely resembles 
drawings by Hubert Gravelot.!’ 

Support for such an interpretation is offered by the 
nature of Roubiliac’s participation in the competition 
for the Mansion House pediment relief which is unusu- 
ally fully documented in a way that sheds light on the 
relationship of sculptors and draughtsmen in mid- 
eighteenth-century Britain. In April 1744, as George 
Dance’s building neared completion, the Mansion 
House committee began to consider proposals for the 
relief from Roubiliac, Rysbrack, Henry Cheere, Robert 
Taylor and Dance himself and by July the choice had 
been narrowed to Roubiliac and Taylor, the latter 
eventually proving successful on account of his City 
connections. As well as allowing us to follow the 
progress of the commission in some detail, the commit- 
tee’s minutes describe with varying degrees of precision 
the forms which the proposals by the various sculptors 
took. ‘Taylor submitted a rather ambiguously described 
‘Model of a Design’, supplemented later by ‘a Slight 
Sketch therof upon paper’, while Roubiliac ‘produced a 
Draught of a Design upon Paper together with a model 
of the same made in clay’. When interpreted in the 
light of a note by Vertue, this account suggests that a 
surviving drawing associated with Roubiliac was prob- 
ably executed for the sculptor by the draughtsman 
Gravelot.!® 

Like this Mansion House pediment design, the V&A 


drawing for the Argyll monument may be understood 
as a drawing by Gravelot on Roubiliac’s behalf to give 
an impression of the finished work to lay viewers. 
Although the term would not have been used in the 
eighteenth century, this highly finished representation 
of the monument’s intended effect was produced as a 
presentation drawing. But it also had, almost from the 
start, a further purpose. The early nineteenth-century 
sale catalogue description recording the note on the 
back of the frame indicates not only that the drawing 
must have been shown framed to the Duchess in 1745 
but also that, as Roubiliac’s signature testified, this was 
one of the drawings ‘referr’d to in the Articles signed by 
her Grace the Duchess of Argyle and me this day’. 
Although the V&A sheet is now separated from the 
contract and the other drawing, the two sheets must be 
the ‘Drawings’ that were shown to the Duchess, as 
mentioned in the document. Even though the larger 
one was framed, both thus formed part of the legal 
document. What was the relationship between the two? 

As part of the document the two drawings provide 
corroboration and amplification of the verbal descrip- 
tion within the text. But the two versions give different 
and complementary information. The larger drawing 
shows the figures in considerable detail as well as the 
overall effect of the composition. The Buccleuch draw- 
ing would appear to have been based on this, giving the 
figural elements in a summary form but adding to these 
the architectural features which were present on the 
other drawing only in an impressionistic way. Both 
drawings became part of the legal document and the 
one that survives still physically linked with the contract 
seems to have been executed with this function alone. 
The V&A sheet, on the other hand, has all the qualities 
of a presentation drawing shown to the patron in an 
attempt to secure the commission, but it was shortly 
afierwards given a further function as the appendix to a 
legal document, which contains a verbal description 
apparently based on it. The additional verbal infor- 
mation about the measurements is then represented 
visually in the second drawing, together with the plan 
and side elevation apparent in neither text nor presen- 
tation drawing. 

The purpose of the third piece of visual evidence — 
the terracotta model — is more ambiguous still. 
Produced in the same year as the drawings and the 
signing of the contract, the model (plate 32) is not 
mentioned in the contract. Most of its main elements 
are as shown in the presentation drawing and described 
in the contract, but some significant modifications are 
apparent. These include the representation of History 
with left breast exposed, the addition of a cannon, mine 
and other military attributes around the Duke and the 


32. Louis Francois Roubiliac: Model for Monument to John, 2nd Duke of. froyll. Terracotta, 1745. 
V&A: F.21-1888. 
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change in the position of the figure of Eloquence so that 
this now addresses the spectator frontally rather than 
obliquely. The most important, however, is perhaps the 
development of the relief with Liberty placed within an 
architectural setting. 

Most of these changes are adopted, even developed 
further, on the finished monument, suggesting that the 
model was produced at a later date than the drawings. 
But other significant changes were made to the compo- 
sition before it was carved. While not very distant in 
date from the drawings, therefore, the model was prob- 
ably produced at a slightly later stage. Although some 
elements are very freshly and summarily modelled, 
giving it the impression of a working model, the careful 
construction of the architectural elements distinguishes 
it from surviving sketch models by Roubiliac.!9 
Likewise the presence of the signature, date and scale 
imply an audience.*” Presumably it would have been 
shown to the Duchess (though we have no documentary 
evidence for this) but it might also have been produced 
so as to be shown to the Westminster Dean and 
Chapter at the time permission was given for its 
erection. It was presumably only when the position of 
the monument was agreed that the decision could be 
made to carve the figure of Eloquence almost fully in 
the round, since it could be seen from most angles, and 
to leave the back of Minerva only roughly blocked out, 
as it would be almost in the corner of the transept. 

One reading of the evidence of contract, drawings 
and model would be as stages in the development of the 
composition, as a sequential progression registering 
negotiations between sculptor and patron. This works 
best with the relief, where changes may be seen at every 
stage, even between the two drawings. If the drawings 
and model are seen in this way, the evolution of the 
design that they chart may be followed further in 
the modifications evident in the finished work. Here the 
Duke is shown supporting his head with his left arm in 
a pose that is less awkward than that in both model and 
drawings as well as more legible from below; the mine 
has been abandoned for the fasces and the cannon is 
foreshortened. Eloquence is represented with the scales 
of Justice at her feet but wearing not a wreath but a 
simple band, a device employed by Roubiliac on some 
of his portrait busts of women at the same date.?! The 
medallion portraits of Demosthenes and Pompey have 
been eliminated but the balance of military and orator- 
ical qualities they signified reiterating the underlying 
binary structure of the imagery — is indicated now by 
the doubling of the number of books introduced at the 
feet of Eloquence and the naming of their authors on 
the spines as Demosthenes and Caesar. The relief has 
been elaborated further so that the putti are reduced in 
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size and the architectural setting, perhaps representing 
a Temple of Liberty, is made more dominant, with an 
urn, as a reminder of the work’s sepulchral function, 
placed in a niche of the arcade. Heavy drapes are intro- 
duced around the composition, as if to suggest that a 
dramatic scene was being revealed.?? 

Various changes are certainly detectable even 
between the presentation drawing and that attached to 
the contract and these may well be the result of consul- 
tation with the patron. But neither the V&A drawing 
with its changing function, the contract drawing nor the 
model were produced primarily as a part of the artist’s 
design process even though each may reflect at one 
remove a stage in this process. Similarly, the contract 
gives us information about the financial and legal agree- 
ment between sculptor, patron and other parties and 
only hints by implication at the negotiations and dis- 
cussions involved. The information that is provided is 
further limited by the time scale covered. While we 
have newspaper references to the much earlier bequest 
of funds for a monument to be erected after the Duke’s 
death, as well as to the proposed inscriptions and the 
completion of the monument, all the primary evidence 
dates from a single year. The changes detectable over 
this period are relatively minor ones and the negotia- 
tions about the main elements in the imagery must have 
already taken place by the date that the presentation 
drawing ~ the earliest part of the visual evidence — was 
produced. Although apparently richly documented, the 
production process of the Argyll monument may there- 
fore be reconstructed only on the basis of drawings and 
models produced according to conventions appropriate 
to their primary purpose. In this respect it does not 
differ, of course, from many such sculptural projects 
from the Renaissance onwards. The specific informa- 
tion available here, however, about the drawings, their 
relationship with the contract and the roles they played 
means that Roubiliac’s Argyll commission makes us 
more aware than is usual of the nature of such designs 
and the ways in which they may be interpreted. 

Placed sequentially in this way, the two drawings, 
model and marble, along with the contract, newspaper 
accounts and other documentation, allow us to form a 
plausible narrative account about the commissioning, 
designing and making of the work that reveals much 
about the ambiguous nature of its imagery and the 
process by which Roubiliac modified a standard 
formula so as to give the imagery a subtlety on a par 
with the virtuosity of the carving. But the construction 
of such a narrative also involves a certain denial of the 
nature and limitations of this evidence. It takes no 
account of the lost plaster models and is based on 
visual and textual evidence from a relatively restricted 


period during the planning and execution of the work. 
Most importantly, what might at first sight seem to be 
drawings and models that formed stages in the design 
process functioned, above all, as a means of communi- 
cation not between the sculptor and his assistants but 
between sculptor and patron. When situated within the 
context of social interaction between these parties they 
need to be addressed in terms other than that of the 
individual artist’s creative activity and require an alter- 
native mode of interpretation to the familiar narrative 
of making. 

Alternative interpretative models for writing about 
such ‘designs’, as well as the business of designing and 
making, are offered in two major studies that differ 
strikingly from the usual modes of writing about 
sculpture: Michael Baxandall’s Limewood Sculptors of 
Renaissance Germany and Anne Wagner’s Carpeaux.?° 
Although one is a discursive, thematic study of the 
production and uses of wood sculpture around 1500 
and the other a monographic study, albeit of a highly 
innovative type, both are unusual not only in giving the 
issue of the sculptural process a central role but also in 
integrating this into the fabric of their respective argu- 
ments. In each of these works the making of sculpture is 
addressed in a full and detailed manner while being 
placed within a cultural context involving — among 
much else — business practice and negotiation and the 
expectations within these respective societies of art — 
especially sculpture — and the sculptor. The material 
evidence concerning sculptural production and indeed 
the very processes and designing and making are 
contextualised within a complex network of social 
practices. Together these two examples provide inter- 
pretative models for eighteenth-century sculptors’ 
‘designs’ so as to take account of the multiple functions 
and viewing conditions outlined above in the discussion 
of the material relating to the Argyll monument. This 
in its turn provides us with an opportunity not only to 
consider the way in which drawings and models were 
viewed by persons other than the artist but also, as a 
consequence of this, to explore the implications that 
such viewing had for the relationship between sculp- 
tural projects in progress and the formulation of other 
contemporary images. By addressing more rigorously 
the complexities of the design and making of sculpture 
within the context of a particular culture, sculpture is, 
almost paradoxically, allowed to be more fully part of 
broader visual culture. 


Narratives of Making 


Contextualising the ‘designs’ for the 
Wolfe monument 


One such case is provided by the evidence for the com- 
missioning, designing and making of the monument to 
General Wolfe in Westminster Abbey (chapter 1, plate 
4). Although this was erected only in 1772, the design 
was apparently established in 1760 when a competition 
was held so that the Lord Chamberlain could choose 
the sculptor to execute what was only the second 
monument to be set up with funds voted by Parliament. 
One way of interpreting the surviving drawings submit- 
ted and the documentary evidence available about 
these might be in terms of the nature of the brief given 
to the competing sculptors, the way in which the brief 
was interpreted by Wilton and the degree to which his 
design might have involved collaboration with the 
architect William Chambers and the progression of the 
scheme from drawing to full-scale model and then to 
the completed work. But this would be to ignore the 
most striking aspect of this case - the commissioning of 
a sculptor through a public competition and the exhibi- 
tion of the various designs. The drawings by the rival 
artists as well as the later model produced by Wilton 
were not, as in the case of the Argyll ‘designs’, produced 
for viewing by the patron alone but were shown to a far 
wider audience, including — as we saw in chapter 1, — 
painters such as Benjamin West. The evidence is frag- 
mentary as far as the stages in the formulation of the 
design are concerned but very telling in terms of the 
viewing and reception of the drawings and models, 
making this a case where an alternative to the familiar 
narrative of making is especially appropriate. 
According to Horace Walpole on 1 August 1760, 
‘designs have been laid before my Lord Chamberlain 
several months; Wilton, Adam, Chambers and others, 
all gave in their drawings immediately and I think the 
Duke of Devonshire decided for the first’.2* In the same 
year a number of the proposed designs were presented 
for public viewing. Those by Agostino Carlini and 
William Tyler two contenders not mentioned by 
Walpole were exhibited at the Society of Artists’ 
exhibition. By about 1765 a full-scale version — ‘modèle 
en grand’ — of Wilton’s composition was seen in the 
sculptor’s studio by the French visitor and commenta- 
tor, Jean Pierre Grosley. As the notices in contempo- 
rary newspapers make clear, the workshops of London 
sculptors had from the 1730s onwards, as in France, 
been used as viewing spaces’ for recently completed 
sculpture or, as in this case, full-scale models. Grosley’s 
description makes clear that all the essential features of 
the finished monument, showing the general dying as 
news of the victory over the French was brought to him, 
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33. Joseph Wilton and William Chambers: Design for 
Monument to General Wolfe. Pen and ink and wash drawing, 
c.1760. Formerly in the stock of Parsons, the drawings dealer, 
London. Present location unknown. 


were to be seen in the model, as they had been indeed 
in the earlier drawing (plate 33): 


I saw a complete model of it, in the sculptor’s work-shop, 
such as it is to be executed in marble. A grenadier is repre- 
sented supporting him on an antique couch, and at the same 
time, shewing him at a distance, Victory, which flies towards 
him, with a crown of laurel: opposite to this figure, a group 
of military men and Canadians express, by a variety of 
different attitudes, the most profound sorrow: the drooping 
hero has, a carpet under his feet, a great pair of colours, 
thrown there at random, part of which falls upon the 
monument: upon these colours are represented three flower- 
de-luces, in the strongest embroidery.?° 


If this account is compared with the other proposals by 
Rysbrack, Roubiliac and Carlini, of which details are 
known, it is clear that the brief must have specified that 
the general be shown at the moment of death along 
with a figure of Victory. But we may also deduce what 
was distinctive about the design by Wilton, perhaps in 
collaboration with Chambers. While Wilton incorpo- 
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rated various traditional elements into his composition, 
perhaps so that it would accord with the earlier monu- 
ments in Westminster Abbey, his figures are not 
arranged individually but appear to interact with each 
other within a narrative scene that takes place at a 
specific location indicated by the tent and weapons. 
Equally striking, the protagonists are shown not in 
antique but modern dress or — in the case of Wolfe 
himself — semi-nude. Rejecting the conventions of the 
contemporary monument, Wilton and Chambers were 
drawing on a combination of an old master painting 
tradition and recent French sculpture for the figure of 
the general and, for the soldiers, that ‘Accidental 
Costume’ — or what David Solkin has described as ‘the 
particularised vocabulary of contemporary forms’ — 
that was being used by Francis Hayman in his paintings 
of General Amherst and Lord Clive for Vauxhall. In 
accord with this shift towards the particularised narra- 
tive, the somewhat anachronistic motif of the canopy is 
here transformed into a tent in which the action takes 
place and the general’s crumpled uniform has been 
piled up. 

With its uneasy combination of antique and modern 
and its meshing of earlier monumental traditions with a 
new mode of narrative sculpture, seen in Roubiliac’s 
recent monuments in the Abbey, the Wolfe monument 
as it was evidently being formulated certainly has an 
unresolved quality. One way of interpreting this, like 
the drawings and models, is in terms of the develop- 
ment of the composition by Wilton and Chambers. But 
if we shift the focus to these drawings and models as 
images that were being viewed by contemporaries and 
consider them not merely as preliminary stages in the 
making of a full-scale composition but as works that 
were exhibited and had their own histories of response 
and reception, the Wolfe monument as it was being 
planned and presented in the 1760s begins to have 
far greater resonance within the visual culture of the 
period. When freed from the constraints imposed by a 
narrative of making, the model and its viewing context 
may seen to have had a central place in the active 
formulation of imagery appropriate to such a national 
hero that was taking place in the 1760s. This involves 
bringing Wilton’s model into relationship with other 
versions of the subject, including the most familiar 
representation of The Death of Wolfe (chapter 1, plate 5) 
painted by Benjamin West and exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1771. 

As Solkin has argued, West represents Wolfe dying a 
hero’s death as a narrative in epic style but he was at 
the same time responsive in his use of modern dress and 
contemporary detail to those ‘consumer-orientated 
formulations’ of history painting being fashioned by 


Francis Hayman at Vauxhall. As well as taking advan- 
tage of the popularity of the later Vauxhall paintings he 
also seems to have been very aware of Edward Penny’s 
1764 version of the same subject which, through being a 
picture ‘in the conversation way’, took account of the 
audience’s sympathy with the general’s ordinariness 
and common touch. But, insightful though it is, this 
is an incomplete account of the factors involved in the 
formulation of West’s image. If attention is paid to 
the awareness of the competition held in 1760 and the 
familiarity of a wide audience with the various designs 
submitted and, above all, with the successful proposal 
by Wilton and Chambers, West could be seen as 
responding not only to contemporary painting but 
especially to a design for the sculptural representation 
of the same subject that had already been the subject of 
much debate and which was available for public view- 
ing in its full-scale form by the mid-1760s. As already 
suggested in chapter 1, the painter was re-addressing - 
admittedly more effectively — the dilemma that Wilton 
had faced when he had attempted to integrate the 
conventions of an established high genre — in the sculp- 
tor’s case, that of the monumental tomb - with other 
conventions appropriate to the representation of a 
modern historical subject. But in addition to this, West 
was also taking account of and indeed incorporating 
many of the specific features found in Wilton’s compo- 
sition. As well as using the modern dress and casually 
strewn items of military equipment that were to figure 
later in West’s painting, Wilton made the responses of 
the two soldiers central to the composition, just as West 
was to make the figures surrounding his dying Wolfe 
the bearers of much of the painting’s emotional burden. 
Indeed, Grosley’s description — of how, in Wilton’s 
model, ‘a group of military men and Canadians 
express, by a variety of different attitudes, the most pro- 
found sorrow’, or the comment in the 1783 Westminster 
Abbey guidebook that in the soldier’s countenance ‘the 
big sorrow at the mournful flight of [the general’s] dying 
matter is so powerfully expressed, that the most insensi- 
tive human being cannot look upon him without in 
some way sharing his grief — might equally be applied 
to the empathetic response invoked by West’s image. 
My point here is that by considering drawings and 
models as images that were themselves exhibited 
and viewed and had a resonance within a wider 
cultural context, it is possible to treat matters that are 
usually discussed within a restricted account of the 
design and making of sculpture in a way that links 
production and reception and links the procedures of 
making with other concerns. Here then attention is 
being given not to how the drawings and model were 
used by the sculptor but to the way in which such 
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preliminary designs were viewed and received. This, in 
its turn, means that such evidence cannot be treated 
simply as part of a narrative of sculptural making 
but has to be considered as directly relevant to the 
formulation and use of the modes of imagery within 
that culture. 

Using very different examples and discussing a 
period and culture quite distinct from that of Britain in 
the 1760s, Anne Wagner takes one particular sculptor’s 
drawings and models and discusses them in just this 
wide-ranging way. Like Baxandall writing about yet 
another period — the Reformation period around 1500 
— she deals with the techniques and materials of 
sculpture not as a separate concern but within a more 
wide-ranging framework of interpretation than has 
usually been the case in writing about sculpture. Her 
examination of Jean-Baptiste Carpeaux’s sketches done 
in Rome, as well as those that formed the basis for his 
group of Ugolino and his sons, for example, forms part 
of a discussion of the training of sculptors in the 
Académie de France at the Villa Medici. Further con- 
texts for the traces of working practices are suggested in 
an analysis of the sculptor’s drawings and models for 
the group of the Empress Eugénie protecting the 
orphans and the portraits of the Prince Imperial. Here 
Wagner makes a distinction between the former as a 
work ‘calculated to appeal to the taste of a market -as 
Carpeaux conceived it’ and the latter as works ‘made to 
order, not executed on speculation and offered for 
sale as finished products’. In each of these cases, the 
discussion of the relevant drawings and models registers 
this distinction, the sketches for the Empress using a 
‘figural vocabulary ... [characteristic] of other commer- 
cially produced images’ while the drawings for the 
Prince’s portraits, by contrast, were intended to capture 
‘characteristic outline and pose’. 

Throughout Wagner’s study the procedures of 
designing and making sculpture are not only kept 
constantly in play in this way. At the same time, they 
are always being considered (as are other issues such as 
the market or training) in terms of how a sculptor 
shaped his career and presented himself, in terms, 
indeed, of ‘being a sculptor’. As far as Carpeaux was 
concerned, this involved a high degree of self-awareness 
about his own formation as an artist. So, while — as I 
have suggested earlier — the relationship between 
different ‘designs’, whether drawings or models, might 
not be a straightforward, linear one, to interpret 
them as traces of a creative process may, at least 
in nineteenth-century France, be validated by the 
attitudes of the artists involved. Though less developed, 
the notion of the sculptor as a creative figure engaged in 
‘invention’ was already familiar in eighteenth-century 
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Britain, allowing the author of a poem of 1761 entitled 
‘Genius, Envy and Time’ to extol the sculptors 
‘Roubilliac [sic], Wilton, names as high/As Phidias of 
antiquity’. This was indeed recognised in the collecting 
of sculptors’ drawings and models not simply by other 
sculptors, who could put them to practical and com- 
mercial use, but also by collectors and connoisseurs 
who could value a model by Roubiliac — ‘that Phidias 
of our age’ — as a ‘piece of art’ and suggest that a 
published account of it would ‘eternise its memory’.*° 
For such collectors the model, as with Bouchardon’s 
terracotta of St Bartholomew, was serving as a focus for a 
narrative of invention and creativity as much as of 
making. But this in its turn became commodified in the 
terracottas of Clodion in France and, albeit in a less 
bravura way, of Joseph Gott in England. A group such 


as Clodion’s Vestal presenting a Young Woman at the Altar of 


Pan (plate 34) played on the expectations collectors had 
of the model by the 1770s. By contrasting the more 
highly finished areas Pan’s torso, for example — with 
those passages, such as the Vestal’s tunic, where the 
marks of the modelling tool were left visible and indeed 
almost tangible, the sculptor was inviting the viewer to 
participate visually in the modelling of the clay. Here, 
then, the making and processes of sculpture were 
themselves being thematised, being made as much the 
subject and point of the sculpture as the ostensible 
theme. But this whole effect was predicated on certain 
assumptions being made by the viewer — or more 
particularly, the patron or consumer - about the model 
as the outward and visible sign of the sculptor’s creative 
process. The very fact that terracotta models, like draw- 
ings, were collected as traces of an artist’s creativity 
makes us aware that models cannot be confined to 
a design sequence and reinforces this sequence as a 
means of understanding and asserting qualities of 
creativity and originality and the status that these 
ensured. Any writing about the processes involved in 
the making of sculpture should remain alert to this 
tension. 

With these various approaches in mind we may now 
return to Nollekens’s drawings and the ways they might 
be interpreted. Retained by the sculptor and probably 
included among the many drawings summarily listed in 
the sale catalogue after his death in 1823, they were 
purchased by the V&A from a dealer specialising in 
drawings. They were evidently valued by the sculptor 
himself as well as by later collectors as evidence of his 
creative process at a period when he was establishing 
his own artistic identity and making a name for himself. 
They are associated with what was an ambitious and 
complex group of figures that could be seen both as the 
outcome of Nollekens’s period of training and study in 
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Italy and as a bid to attract further commissions for a 
new class of ideal sculpture, even though this turned out 
to be a category of work that British patrons did not 
want, at least from native sculptors. The drawings, like 
the terracotta pensieri, might certainly be understood in 
terms of the way these various compositions were being 
formulated, as suggested earlier. But, by adopting 
Wagner’s approach, we might also consider them 
within the wider context of British sculptors working in 
Rome, so relating them to different modes of sculptural 
practice and the ways in which British sculptors took 
advantage of the strategies they employed within the 
market for art. 

Looking at drawings and models within these wider 
contexts is not to deny the role that they played in 
the processes of designing and making sculpture, or 
indeed to play down their central importance in any 
attempt we might make to understand what being an 
artist — or, in this case, a sculptor — was about. Instead, 
it is to acknowledge the complexity of a sculptor’s situ- 
ation and to explore the way in which many different 
contingent factors had a bearing on the processes of 
producing sculpture. To bring into play the variety 
of ways in which such ‘designs’ might be viewed and 
perceived is to open up some intriguing alternatives to 
the more familiar linear narratives of making. 


34. Claude Michel, called Clodion: Vestal presenting a Young 
Woman at the Altar of Pan. Terracotta, ¢.1775. J. Paul Getty 
Museum, Los Angeles. 
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Museum pieces? Re-contextualising the 
Fighteenth-century Monument 


In 1803 the sculptor Louis-Pierre Deseine wrote in the 
following terms about the removal of monuments from 
churches to Alexandre Lenoir’s Musée des monuments 
francais: 


Artistic monuments are comparable to certain indigenous 
plants that will not endure transplanting. All monuments 
derive their appeal from the place in which they are 
displayed and from which they cannot be removed without 
killing them or stripping them of all historical, moral, and 
political relevance. It is the destination of a monument that 
gives it beauty and where it must be appreciated: only there 
can the historian enter into dialogue with it and discover the 
causes of its production; only there will that monument 
make known to posterity the state of the arts and the spirit 
of the age in which it was made.! 


Deseine was here criticising the removal by Lenoir of 
monuments such as Slodtz’s monument to Languet 
de Gergy to the Musée des monuments français. As 
a supporter of Quatremére de Quincy in his attacks 
on Lenoir, Deseine would have sympathised with 
Quatremére’s opinion that the removal of monuments 
to museums would produce art that ‘was conceived 
without passion, executed without warmth, and viewed 
without interest’. 

At the end of the twentieth century we might not 
be quite in accord with the values of Deseine and 
Quatremére; we might even appreciate the new con- 
nections established by the display in the Louvre of 
many of those monuments removed by Lenoir. 
Nonetheless, the increasing interest of many art histori- 
ans over the past twenty years in viewing conditions, 
audience and issues of reception has meant that we now 
pay much more attention to context and setting. This is 
reflected in the way in which we make reference to 
these contexts in our museum displays of sculpture 
removed from other settings. Increasingly, the interest 
in reception history has also prompted a recognition 
of how museums themselves represent the history of 
art. With some exceptions, however, writing about 
the movement of sculpture from the original setting 
to museum has generally echoed Deseine and focused 
on what is lost in such moves, rather than on any addi- 
tional meanings that a work might be given when it is 
recontextualised within the historical narrative offered 
by the museum. 
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This essay is concerned with the way such works 
become invested with different meanings in their new 
settings and with the extent to which the re-contextual- 
isation of sculpture of different periods involves the 
same issues and concerns. In particular, I am asking 
whether the placing of monuments of the eighteenth 
century in the museum involves the same losses of 
meaning as the re-contextualising of, for example, 
fourteenth- or sixteenth-century works. And what 
implications might any differences have for the strate- 
gies of display and interpretation adopted by the 
curator? My discussion focuses on eighteenth-century 
British sculpture, making use of examples (especially 
church monuments) still am situ as well as works dis- 
played at the V&A. I shall be arguing that, as with the 
re-contextualising of monuments from earlier periods, 
the placing of eighteenth-century sculpture within a 
museum carries with it not only a loss of meaning, but 
also the investment of these works with new meanings 
through their juxtaposition with other sculptures from 
different settings. I suggest, however, that at least 
some sculpture of the eighteenth century has qualities 
that make its re-contextualismg more ambiguous and 
complex. 

The main categories of sculpture produced in eigh- 
teenth-century Britain consisted of, first, church 
monuments, secondly, portrait busts and statues and, 
thirdly, garden figures. There was no equivalent to 
the morgeaux de réception executed as part of French 
academic training or the figures shown in the Salon. 
Only late in the eighteenth century, with the foundation 
of the Royal Academy and the development of sculp- 
ture galleries, do we encounter marble sculpture made 
to be displayed and viewed as sculpture in the form of 
ideal figures of mythological subjects.’ 

Church monuments executed in large numbers and 
forming a more significant part of eighteenth-century 
visual culture in Britain than in France, ranged from 
modest tablets, with inscriptions accompanied by orna- 
ment or a single figure, to extremely costly multi-figure 
groups. While in France tomb sculpture was largely 
either destroyed or at least dismembered, most British 
monuments remain im situ. In some cases, population 
shifts and occasionally structural problems have meant 
that churches have been converted to other uses or 
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35. View of the English Sculpture Gallery at the V&A, showing the I suggest, illustrates the conflict involved in the re- 
Finch monuments. V&A: A.184-1969. Photograph ¢.1970. contextualistion and the way in which these two settings 
the church and the museum -— carry different sets 
demolished and their monuments transferred to a of meanings and expectations. The disjunction that we 
museum. One such case was at Eastwell in Kent, where see here in the case of some seventeenth-century 
the church collapsed because of mining below. Within monuments is comparable to that we encounter with 
a family chapel were contained four monuments to the movement of medieval monuments where the 
members of the Finch family, three from the seven- new viewing conditions mean that the non-aesthetic 
teenth century and one from the nineteenth century. In functions — whether social or liturgical — that may be 
order to preserve them, these came in 1968 to the understood from the original setting are obscured or 
V&A.* Set in their original context, these monuments even rejected in favour of other meanings concerning 
were placed together, representing in a symbolic and style and history. 
material form the dynastic continuity of the Finch To what extent does this apply to sculpture, and 
family and the family position as landowners in the particularly monuments, of the eighteenth century? 
local community. When displayed in the V&A’s English Robert Taylor’s monument to various members of the 
sculpture gallery they were divided and arranged Crosse family was executed for erection in the chancel 
chronologically so as to articulate and illustrate a notion of the parish church of Nettleswell, as was the right of a 
of stylistic and formal development (plate 35). Style thus local landowner (plate 36).° Its very position would 


became more significant than function. This example, make an eighteenth-century audience - both the social 
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36. Robert Taylor: Monument to Thomas and Robert Crosse. 
Marble, ¢.1745. St Andrew’s church, Nettleswell, Essex. 


equals of the family and the tenants on their land who 
would have sat in the nave on Sundays — aware of the 
family’s status within the community. And the imagery 
of the monument — the son, aunt and nephew ~ consti- 
tuted an animated family tree, stressing the family’s 
lineage and the passing on of property. The way in 
which this would have been reinforced through the 
monument’s setting would seem to be no different from 
that of the seventeenth-century tombs at Eastwell. 

But the Crosse monument has various characteristics 
which mean that it is not entirely comparable to the 
Eastwell monuments. Being carved from marble, rather 
than alabaster or freestone, makes it less different from 
gallery sculptures when placed in a museum context. 
More significantly perhaps, the composition, consisting 
of a bust on a plinth being wept over by a standing 
female figure, with a medallion on the pyramid, 
assumes an ability on the part of the viewer to distin- 
guish between the monument itself (with medallion 
portrait) and the narrative scene being enacted on the 
stage that it provides. This narrative scene in its turn 
plays on the distinction between the sculptural repre- 
sentation — the bust on a plinth — and what is presented 
as the reaction to this of the real or living figure that 
is the figure of the mourning woman. By using the idea 
of a ‘sculpture within a sculpture’, and so making its 
effect through what might be described as the tension 
between different modes of representation, the Crosse 
monument already has within it some of the qualities of 
an autonomous sculpture intended for viewing in its 
own right. The visual devices it employs almost assume 
on the part of at least some contemporary spectators a 
manner of viewing associated with sculptures executed 
primarily to be looked as independent works, works 
that were not dependent on a particular context for 
their meaning or effect. Implicit here is an awareness 
of both sculpture as sculpture and a conscious 
acknowledgment of the conventions involved in 
different sculptural forms. 

This might seem a somewhat fanciful interpreta- 
tion of an unusual but not especially distinguished 
monument. Certainly the primary function of many 
eighteenth-century church monuments was a public 
one, as it had been with the monuments of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. But some at least were 
already being both conceived and viewed very much in 
aesthetic terms. Among the clearest and best docu- 
mented examples of this are two monuments by the 
Lyon-born and Paris-trained sculptor, Louis Francois 


37. (Right) Louis François Roubiliac: Monument to Viscount 
Shannon. Marble, erected 1759. St Mary’s church, Walton-on- 
Thames. 
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38. Louis Francois Roubiliac: Monument to Sir Peter Warren. Marble, erected 1757. Westminster Abbey, London. 


Roubiliac, who was recognised as the outstanding 
sculptor working in Britain in the eighteenth century. 
Unlike the monuments I have discussed so far, both 
remain in the contexts where they were placed in the 
17508. However, in the first case — the large monument 
to Viscount Shannon at Walton-on-Thames, near 
London (plate 37) — attempts have been made at various 
points in its history by the members of the church 
congregation to have it removed.® In fact the reason 
why we know a considerable amount about the circum- 
stances in which the work was commissioned is that the 
parishioners’ objections to the placing of the monument 
in the church led to a lengthy legal dispute with the 
patron — Shannon’s daughter, the Countess of 
Middlesex — and the evidence for this survives. 

In arguing their case that the location of the monu- 
ment within the body of the church would result in the 
loss of too much space and cut out necessary light, 
the members of the parish submitted a statement in 
which the sculptor’s visit to the church and discussion 
with the congregation are reported. According to this 
statement Roubiliac appeared in the churchyard and 
suggested that the monument be set back in a specially 
constructed extension to the building, saying that this 
would not only avoid encroachment upon space within 
the church but also asserting — significantly for the 
present argument — that he ‘could make such a monu- 
ment better after that manner than in the Inside and 
that it would shew his work better’.’ This last phrase 
about showing his work better suggests that the sculptor 
envisaged that the monument would be looked at as a 
creative work in its own right, apart from any require- 
ments that the patron had of it. In its design and 
execution the work was evidently intended to be given 
detailed and sustained attention close to that which 
would be given to gallery sculpture. In the subtlety with 
which the surfaces are finished and the play which is 
made of various sculptural conventions (the widow 
apparently mourning both the ‘real’ Shannon and a 
statue of him), the work differs from many church 
monuments which were finished far more perfunctorily, 
on the assumption that they were to have their effect 
by being seen casually and with a momentary glance. 

Evidence that the Shannon monument was indeed 
viewed in this way is found in a lengthy account 
published in 1759, the year when it was completed.’ (It 
was, by the way, eventually placed within the church, as 
the patron wished.) Here the ‘Magnificent monument’ 
(as it was described) is said to have ‘a design ... [that] is 
new and in a taste equally great and pleasing’. The 
‘weapons of destruction’ surrounding the ‘hero’ are 
‘expressed, according in their nature and distance, in 
perspective, and with a mixture of the alto and basso 
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relievo which we have not seen before’. The account 
concludes that the monument shows that ‘the arts of 
sculpture and design are at a considerable height 
among us; One does not know whether to admire in it, 
the genius of the statuary [1.e. sculptor], or the execu- 
tion.’ As this account demonstrates, a critical language 
was beginning to be formulated by the late 1750s in 
Britain that allowed discussion of monuments not 
merely in terms of their inscriptions or the fame and 
achievements of the person commemorated but in 
consciously aesthetic terms. This critical language was 
also employed in an account published two years 
earlier of the second monument by Roubiliac — that 
to Sir Peter Warren in Westminster Abbey (plate 38).° 
Making much of the sculptor’s mimetic powers, this 
claims that ‘the drapery of Britannia exceeds every- 
thing; that of the linen is extremely thin and delicate, 
and the lacing of her sandels so curiously wrought, that 
the markes appear as if an impression were made in 
real flesh; an excellence seldom observed to have been 
executed before either by ancients or moderns’. Still 
more significantly, it encourages the monument to be 
viewed like a painting: ‘As works of this kind, like 
pictures, are to be seen in a proper light, and at a 
proper distance; if we stand some paces from the 
monument, we view the whole to more advantage, we 
may afterwards approach nearer, and examine the 
nicety and elegance of the workmanship.’!° 

In these two examples we see the monument being 
viewed increasingly as sculpture in its own right. While 
these are hardly typical examples, they do, I suggest, 
reflect an increasing tendency in eighteenth-century 
Britain to assess different forms of sculpture — even 
sculpture for public contexts — in aesthetic terms. What 
I have said about church monuments might also be said 
of portrait busts. For example, Roubiliac’s bust of Sir 
Mark Pleydell was made for the chimneypiece of the 
saloon — the grandest public room of Coleshill in 
Wiltshire (plate 39) — but its surface was finished so 
that it invites close viewing (plate 40).!! Contrary to 
the assertions of Deseine and Quatremére (albeit 
about monuments of earlier date), eighteenth-century 
British public sculpture, whether monuments or busts, 
increasingly had qualities that gave them the potential 
to function, and be viewed as, gallery sculpture. 

This tendency in the second half of the eighteenth- 
century to view the monument and the portrait bust 
types of sculpture that formerly had a solely public 
function — as autonomous works of art has to be under- 
stood in relation to two other linked phenomena. The 
first was the changing social uses of the interiors 
in which such sculpture was placed in Britain. As its 
representation in contemporary prints makes clear 


39. The Saloon at Coleshill, Wiltshire. Photographed before its 
destruction by fire, and showing the bust of Sir Mark 
Pleydell above the chimneypiece. Copyright: Country Life 
Picture Library 


(plate 41), the nave of Westminster Abbey was an 
interior that was increasingly used as a public space 
for the growing bourgeois population of eighteenth- 


century London who became important consumers of 


polite culture, including the contemporary periodicals | 
quoted earlier in connection with the Shannon monu- 
ment. In this way the nave of the Abbey functioned in 
part as a public space for the display and consumption 
of what was consciously recognised as art. So too did 
other interiors that at first sight appear more private. 
The Council Room of the Foundling’s Hospital — one 
of eighteenth-century London’s major charitable 
foundations — was thus used by various artists, including 
the painter Francis Hayman and the sculptor Rysbrack, 
as an opportunity to present examples of their best work 
to a public of potential patrons.'* Such interiors consti- 
tuted in effect exhibition spaces before the foundation 
of the Royal Academy in the later 1760s. 

The second phenomenon with which this shift in the 
viewing of sculpture is connected was the emergence at 
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40. Louis Francois Roubiliac: Sir Mark Pleydell. Marble, 17 
National Trust, on loan to the V&A. 
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41. Thomas Bowles: The Inside of Westminster Abbey. Coloured 
engraving, ¢.1750. The British Museum, London. 


this period of a body of aesthetic theory that gave a 
proper place to painting and sculpture within an elabo- 
rately developed framework of the arts — a formulation 
seen as being established in the eighteenth century.!% 


What implications does this shift in the viewing of 


sculpture have for an examination of the way such 
sculpture is presented and understood when taken 
from its original setting and re-contextualised within a 
museum?!* To what extent are these issues different 


from those involved in the re-contextualisation of 


monuments of the fourteenth or sixteenth centuries? 
Before addressing these questions directly I must say 
something about the museum spaces in which monu- 
ments of these various dates have been set. 

The earliest re-contextualisation of monuments 
within a museum was of course in Lenoir’s Musée des 
monuments frangais. Here, as Andrew McClellan has 
shown, the original contexts were deliberately ignored 
and the monuments arranged in period rooms, so 
privileging their qualities as works of art rather than 
their commemorative functions. In McClellan’s words, 
relocation ‘entailed the substitution of new and alien 
discourses of art history and the museum for the dis- 
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courses of ancestral chapel and royal abbey’.!° New 
sequences and sets of connections were being made — 
not sequences involving lineage but instead narratives 
of history and style. 

Similar historical narratives, involving the same 
privileging of the artistic over the commemorative or 
liturgical, were being constructed when the V&A was 
re-contextualising monuments and other architectural 
sculpture in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. This may be seen in a photograph of the 
Architectural Court there in the 1870s, with the rood 
loft from the cathedral at ’s Hertogenbosch alongside 
plaster casts of works that remain in situ.!® Later the 
rood loft was moved into one of the courts opened in 
the early 1g00s for the display of architectural sculpture. 
This same court was used to display the growing collec- 
tion of English sculpture, including the monuments 
from Eastwell and eighteenth-century works such as the 
Crosse monument from Nettleswell I discussed earlier. 
The space is now divided by the relocated rood screen. 

The reorganisation of the museum space in this way 
prompts the spectator to see it not simply as a gallery, 
an exhibition space, but as a gallery that also has some 
of the associations of a church, especially since it is 
terminated by a Renaissance chapel at the east end. 


Here then we can see a shift from a purely art-historical 


42. Interior of the Temple of Friendship, Stowe, Buckinghamshire. 
Photograph c.1989. 


configuration of the sculpture (on the Lenoir model) 
to an arrangement that allows the possibility of some 
reference to the original contexts and function of the 
works, even though the space stil remains clearly a 
gallery. The display, which was set up in the 1960s and 
consists of English sculpture predominantly from the 
eighteenth century, plays on this ambivalence. On the 
one hand, the monuments and busts are placed approx- 
imately chronologically, encouraging a linear reading 
of stylistic and formal development. On the other hand, 
the placing of the monuments, with most of the Eastwell 
tombs near the rood loft and the later ones along the 
wall of — as it were — the nave, simulate to some degree 
a church setting, albeit a fictive one that does not cor- 
respond to the specific locations of these particular 
monuments. But while this might apply to the works on 
the left hand side, all from church contexts, how are we 
encouraged to read the busts and other pieces from 
secular or domestic contexts? Among these are two 
portrait busts from the set of classicising images of 
political allies commissioned by Lord Cobham for 
the Temple of Friendship at Stowe.!'’ These were origi- 
nally placed on flat, pilaster-hke plinths at regular 
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43. The Temple of Friendship. Plate from Seeley’s guidebook to 
Stowe, Buckinghamshire. Engraving, 1750. 
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44. View of the English Sculpture Gallery at the VGA, showing 
busts from the Temple of Friendship. Photograph c.1ggo. 


intervals around the interior walls of a building in the 
gardens at Stowe (plates 42 and 43). Their relocation 
within the gallery takes account of their relationship by 
keeping the two together and suggests that they were 
part of a larger group by showing them on eighteenth- 
century plinths alongside busts of similar type and by 
related sculptors (plate 44). They are placed, however, 
not against a wall but as a sequence of busts in the 
open. Near to them is displayed another sculpture 
from elsewhere in the gardens — the figure of ‘Thuner, 
one of seven Saxon deities. Its plinth has been copied 
from a photograph of the lost original and the figure’s 
proximity to the busts establishes the idea of a shared 
location. The Saxon deities, however, were originally 
placed in the open in another part of the garden so 
what we have here is a suggestion of an intellectual 
context and a reference to a relationship rather than a 
simulation of their respective settings.!® The only 
specific aspect of their original context replicated here 
consists of the heights at which the sculptures are 
placed. Behind them is set a terracotta relicf that 
was the model by Rysbrack for the marble relief we 
mentioned earlier as having been in the Foundling’s 


Hospital Council Room; the terracotta was itself used 
in the eighteenth century above a chimneypiece. The 
link between the relief and the Stowe sculptures being 
established here is not one of context but rather of style 
and authorship, Rysbrack being one of the sculptors 
responsible for some of the Stowe sculpture. 

Presented in this way, the arrangement of the sculp- 
ture in this gallery might seem inconsistent in its 
purpose and the thinking behind it confused. Certainly, 
there would be other possible ways of re-contextualising 
the Stowe sculptures and the Foundling’s Hospital 
model, ranging from the provision of more didactic 
material, especially photographs, to a more precise 
simulation of their settings. But in my view this 
arrangement is not so unharmonious, confused and 
fractured as my analysis has suggested. Why is this so? 
In part, of course, it follows from the fact that many of 
these works were carved in marble, like the ideal figures 
originally intended for galleries and indeed the compo- 
nent parts of many of the museum buildings in which 
they are now placed. I suggest that, while medieval 
or Renaissance sculpture might often appear obviously 
de-contextualised, much eighteenth-century sculpture, 
for the reasons I have outlined, has the potential to be 
viewed as gallery sculpture, works of art cach with its 
own autonomy. In this way the Stowe busts appear to 
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form an integral part of a line of busts within the gallery 
and relate easily to the Crosse monument opposite 
(plate 45). 

Just as the change in viewing conditions and the new 
uses of interiors in the eighteenth century anticipate the 
creation of exhibition spaces for the display of art, 
so sculpture with an apparently functional, public 
purpose, intended for particular contexts, was increas- 
ingly open to appreciation in aesthetic terms. Although 
the view of Deseine that monuments lost their meaning 
when brought into the museum might apply to monu- 
ments of earlier date, it would seem far less relevant to 
monuments executed nearer his own time when, in 
Britain at least, the aesthetic was increasingly recog- 


nised and discussed. Re-contextualising the eighteenth- 


60 


century monument within the museum thus involves 
issues that are not raised by the transposition of earlier 
works to a new setting. In some ways this means that 
sculpture of this date is more easily assimilated within a 
museum display but it also presents us with a dilemma. 
Should its apparent suitability for this new context 
be allowed to deny its original setting, so effacing the 
distinction between, on the one hand, sculptures 
intended for a public function and context and, on the 
other, works that were from the start made to be shown 
in galleries? The very ambivalence of much eighteenth- 
century sculpture and the varying ways in which 
eighteenth century contemporary publics viewed it 
presents the curator and the art historian with some 
distinctive problems and possibilities. 


45. View of the English Sculpture Gallery 
at the VGA, showing the monument 
to Thomas and Robert Crosse. 
Photograph c.iggo. 
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DESIGN, MATERIALS AND 
MAKING 


From the late eighteenth century onwards sculptors’ 
drawings and models have attracted collectors and been 
seen as telling evidence about the creation of sculpture. 
Within recent years, however, thinking about the 
processes of designing and making sculpture has 
benefited from a variety of new approaches, sometimes 
informed by initiatives being taken in related fields. 
One new mode of enquiry has been that offered by 
investigative conservation of material evidence. This 
has involved the systematic analysis of modelling and 
casting techniques, the identification of marbles and 
other stone types and a more sophisticated awareness of 
the different ways in which surfaces have been treated. ! 
This investigation of how works of sculpture have been 
carved, constructed and finished has been matched by 
a new understanding of business practices and work- 
shop organisation within the luxury trades. If discussion 
of the relationship between sculpture and painting is (as 
suggested elsewhere in this book) too little explored, the 
interconnections between sculpture and the luxury (or 
applied) arts are still more neglected. The conditions in 
which sculpture was designed, produced and marketed 
are far more easily understood when considered along- 
side practices that economic and design historians have 
recognised as being current among contemporary gold- 
smiths or ceramic factories.? Another shift has been in 
the increased awareness of the importance of materials 
and the way these were perceived and valued in the 
eighteenth century.’ We are now more alert both to the 
ability of patrons and consumers to assess and evaluate 


different materials and to the associations and connota- 
tions these carried. Similarly, as suggested in chapter 3, 
what might appear to be ‘designs’ executed as stages in 
the production process are increasingly recognised as 
having a presentational role; this prompts us to think 
again about the design and making of sculpture. 

The three essays in this section have been informed 
by all of these concerns. The first examines the com- 
missioning of one particular monument and deals 
in some detail with the various proposals that were sub- 
mitted and the roles of sculptors, patrons and agents in 
choosing sculptor and design. Inevitably, the discussion 
also takes account of the visual formulae being 
employed, the intended setting and possible contempo- 
rary readings of the imagery, so anticipating issues 
addressed in sections IV and V. The second essay 
looks not at specific work but at the evidence — both 
documentary and material — for the organisation of 
sculptors’ workshops. Focusing on various monuments 
produced by Cheere and Roubiliac, it looks to parallel 
practices in the luxury trades as a model for under- 
standing patterns of collaboration among sculptors. 
The third essay assembles the often disparate evidence 
about the production of sculpture in bronze, a familiar 
medium in accounts of French sculpture but hardly 
mentioned in writing about sculpture in eighteenth- 
century Britain. Here production and reception are 
brought into dialogue through speculation about the 
possible meanings that the use of this material might 
have had in a British context. 
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The Commissioning and Making of Lord Shelburne’s 
‘costly fabrick’ 


The monument by Peter Scheemakers to Henry, Earl 
of Shelburne, at High Wycombe is among the largest 
and most costly monuments to have been erected in 
an English parish church in the eighteenth century 
(plate 46).! It is also one of the most elaborate represen- 
tations of an aristocratic family on a monument from 
this period but, though long recognised as one of 
Scheemakers’ most ambitious works, the history of the 
commission and the formulation of the monument’s 
imagery have received little attention. However, the 
recent identification of two other designs for the project 
- one by Taylor and another by Roubiliac — and the 
survival of an unusually large amount of documentation 
allow us to reconstruct the circumstances in which the 
monument was produced and pose questions about its 
function and the range of meanings it carried. 
Elevated to the Irish peerage as 1st Earl of Shelburne 
in 1719, Henry Petty belonged to a prominent and 
wealthy Dublin family. His father, the mathematician 
and political economist Sir William Petty, described 
by one modern historian as ‘an acquisitive adventurer 
and a practical genius of phenomenal range and versa- 
tility’, had been responsible for the Down Survey of 
Ireland and had acquired large estates there. Having 
succeeded to the family estates in 1696, Henry Petty 
leased the Kerry part of his estates and began to acquire 
land around High Wycombe, representing the borough 
as one of its MPs between 1722 and 1727.3 At his death 
on 17 April 1751 he was said by the Gentleaan’s Magazine 
to have had incomes of £12,000 a year from his estates 
in England and £4,000 from those in Ireland as well as 
£250,000 in the public funds.* The question of who was 
to inherit this large fortune was placed in doubt when 
his only surviving son, James, Viscount Dunkeron, 
unexpectedly predeceased his father on 17 September 
1750. Although Dunkeron’s only legitimate child, 
James, had died an infant in 1742, the same year as his 
mother, he was survived by an illegitimate son who, 
according to the Gentleman’s Magazine, was left most of 
the inheritance. This son’s claims were pursued, along 
with those of the Earl of Kerry and others, in a 
Chancery Court case about Henry Petty’s estate and 
will that was to run from 1752 until well into the 1770s. 
However, the main part of the estate was left to Henry 
Petty’s nephew, John Fitzmaurice, who, according to 


the terms of the will, changed his name to Petty. Such a 
change of name as a condition of inheritance was not 
uncommon but more remarkable is the series of private 
letters from the lawyer John Paterson to John 
Fitzmaurice that document the complex manoeuvring 
in 1750 to persuade Lord Shelburne to make a will in 
the latter’s favour. 

Although John Petty-Fitzmaurice inherited the bulk 
of the estate in 1751, when he came to England from 
Dublin, he had to wait until 1753 for the title of Earl of 
Shelburne to be recreated. On his inheritance of the 
Petty estates and name, John Fitzmaurice moved from 
Dublin to England, establishing himself at Wycombe 
and representing the borough in the Commons 
between 1754 and 1760. In 1754 he purchased Bowood 
House in Wiltshire and apparently devoted consider- 
able energies to the development of the estate and 
the rebuilding of the house by Henry Keene. His 
son’s description of the estate at Wycombe on his acces- 
sion to the title in 1761 as ‘tenanted by beggars 
and bankrupts, universally out of repair, the great 
part unenclosed, and the bounds of the rest in the 
worst possible order? might suggest that John Petty- 
Fitzmaurice gave his main attention to Bowood. 
However, as we shall see, his various other projects all 
suggest a concern with the way in which he was seen at 
High Wycombe. It was in these circumstances that a 
few months before his death Henry Petty left funds for 
the monument that was completed in 1754. 

The monument stands against the north wall of the 
north choir aisle of the parish church of All Saints. 
Beneath a pediment supporting figures of Prudence (or 
Truth) and Justice, Henry Petty and his wife, Arabella, 
recline in Roman dress on a sarcophagus on the front of 
which hangs a medallion of Sir William Petty, shown as 
a young man. The other figures are unambiguously 
identified by the inscription.® On the left stands Henry’s 
eldest son, James, with his wife, Elizabeth (died 1742), 
and their son who died in infancy; on the left are Henry 
Petty’s daughters Julia (died at twenty-three) and Anne 
(died 1727) and his son Charles (died 1717 at twelve). 
Above ‘on clouds’ are two children who may probably 
be identified as William-Henry and Mary, both of 
whom died in infancy. 

In its composition Scheemakers’ design — the most 
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46. Peter Scheemakers: Monument to Henry Petty, ist Earl of Shelburne. Marble, erected 1754. All Saints church, High 
Wycombe, Buckinghamshire. Photograph: A.F. Kersting. 
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ambitious of all his monuments — is related to several 
large monuments commissioned by English patrons 
earlier in the century. As Margaret Whinney observed, 
the group of the Earl and Countess reclining on their 
sarcophagus recalls that on the well-known monument 
to the 5th Earl of Exeter by Pierre Monnot at St Martin, 
Stamford.” As on the Exeter monument all the figures 


shown are in Roman dress, including the bust of 


Wiliam Petty, presented in the medallion form appro- 
priate to a ‘worthy’. But the Shelburne monument 
differs from Monnot’s design in its far grander archi- 
tectural background. With its paired columns and 
pediment surmounted by two allegorical figures, this 
appears to be a conscious adaptation of Gibbs’s design 
for the monument to the Duke of Newcastle, commis- 
sioned by Edward Harley, 2nd Earl of Oxford, for 
Westminster Abbey.® The Shelburne monument may 
indeed perhaps be seen as a critique — an improved 


version — of the Newcastle tomb in the light of 


Scheemakers’ reported remark to Harley ‘that in this 
magnificent monument ... there was such figures that 
disgraced it, that to do it right, his Lordship shoud take 
them away’. However, in adapting the Newcastle 
pattern Scheemakers had to abandon the familiar 
pattern of two allegorical figures flanking the sarcopha- 
gus in order to accommodate the members of Petty’s 
family. 

The earliest reference to the project appears to be 
that in Lord Shelburne’s will, dated 23 March 1750, in 
which he left the ‘sum of two thousand pounds and no 
more to be laid out by my Executors in a Monument for 
me and my late Wife and Children to be Erected in the 
parish Church of Chipping Wycombe aforesaid within 
one Year after my decease’.'!° The executors were 
Slingsby Bethell, an alderman who was later to become 
Lord Mayor of London, and William Monck, a Middle 
Temple lawyer.!! Later references in the Shelburne 
papers indicate that it was Monck who was responsible 
for direct negotiations with the sculptor and, playing a 
role that London lawyers often appear to have had in 
commissions for monuments, probably arranged for the 
production of designs by Scheemakers and Roubiliac. 
As a result no evidence about the process of choosing 
a sculptor is found in the family papers, although the 
references to payments and other matters allow us to 
reconstruct the chronology of the project. 

After the mention of the monument in the will the 
earliest reference would appear to be an undated con- 
tract in Scheemakers’ hand.!? This specifies the various 
types and colours of marbles to be used for the different 
parts and, referring to an earlier ‘Design’, records that 
the height is to be reduced to ‘twenty two Feet by 
Fourteen Feet broad or better. which will make the 
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Architecture appear rather Lighter’. The contract is 
annotated by John Petty-Fitzmaurice, breaking down 
the total of £1,800 into £1,100 for ‘the Architecture and 
Marble’ and £700 for ‘the sculpture of the figures’. 
The first payment to Scheemakers, recorded among 
the ‘Expenses of Lord Shelburne’s Estate’, was of £200 
made on 14 August 1751.'° A further payment of 
£200 was made on 27 February 1752, following the 
usual practice of paying for a monument under con- 
struction in six-monthly instalments. '4 

By June 1752 discussion was taking place about the 
foundations of the monument and on 7 June John 
Petty-Fitzmaurice writes from Wycombe to William 
Monck in London suggesting that: 


it will make but small addition of Expence, to enlarge it [the 
supporting arch of the foundation] to a more Capacious 
Vault & more becoming such a Monument, than the 
diminutive one which now contains the bodies; it certainly 
wou’d be unreasonable to remove the bodies of another 
family by making the foundation of this building; nor wou’d 
it be seemly, without hazard of this costly fabrick, to have 
that other family come to undermine its foundation, as often 
as they have occasion to make a deposite [sic].!° 


Petty’s remark in this letter that ‘I know not what 
bargain you have made with the statuary’ suggests that 
Monck was responsible for all dealings with the sculp- 
tor, although Petty himself was evidently involved in 
discussions at High Wycombe since he describes the 
arrangement as being ‘such as the Mayor and his 
friends will be glad of. 

By 13 April 1754 the monument was complete, 
for Monck was reporting to Petty-Fitzmaurice that 
Scheemakers had come from Wycombe on the previous 
Thursday and ‘says that the Monumt. is finish’d, 
Except the Rails, He seems to Value himself on his 
performance, & says those who [have] seen it, admire 
it, as the finest thing of the kind in England’.'® A letter 
from Scheemakers to Lord Shelburne, undated but 
probably written in 1754, requests payment of £106 in 
addition to the £1,800, ‘the lowest computation I could 
make for the executing of the sd monument’ when ‘I 
was applyed to by Wm Monk [sic] ... and Slingsby 
Bethell’.'7 According to the sculptor, the executor had 
‘absolutely covenanted for £1800’ but a verbal proviso 
was given that ‘if I gave satisfaction in the work, and if 
their remained an overplus in their hands, I should be 
paid a gratuity’. By 15 May 1754 a total of £1900 4s ood 
had been paid to Scheemakers, consisting of £1800 for 
the monument, £37 4s ood for the ‘New Vault and 
repairing the pavement’ and a further £63 ‘as an 
Acknowledgement of his good performance according 
to promise’.!® 

In addition to the payments to Scheemakers one 


further sum is recorded in the accounts for the monu- 
ment. This was a payment of £20 made on 10 October 
1751 to Robert Taylor ‘for his trouble and Expence 
about the design for the Monumt’.!9 Although the 
nature of the design is unspecified this must refer to a 
large ink and wash drawing (plate 47) in a volume of 
Taylor’s monument designs preserved in the Taylor 
Institution, Oxford, founded through the bequest of the 
sculptor.*? Far more ambitious in scale than most of 
the other designs in this collection, this drawing was 
identified by Esdaile as an apotheosis of George I but 
the presence of the arms of the 1st Earl of Shelburne 
establish that it must be a rejected design for the High 
Wycombe project.?! Taylor’s scheme shows a central 
niche with Henry Petty seated on his sarcophagus, 
flanked by Prudence to his right and a kneeling Justice 
to his left while Fame flies above with a laurel wreath.?? 
The side niches are filled by Truth and by Charity, who 
lifts the drapery from the sarcophagus to reveal a relief 
of the Good Samaritan, no doubt referring to Petty’s 
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47. Robert Taylor: Design for a Monument to Henry Petty, 1st Earl 
of Shelburne. Pen and wash, 1751. Taylor Institution, Oxford. 
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generosity to the poor of Wycombe. At the feet of these 
two Virtues are portrait medallions probably 
identifiable as James, Lord Dunkeron (on the left) and 
Charles (on the right). Above the central niche is a 
medallion of Sir William Petty, surmounted by the 
beehive from the Shelburne arms. The other heraldic 
elements consist of the arms on the shield of Justice and 
the Pegasus — one of the Shelburne supporters — that 
emerges from beneath the sarcophagus. 

Had it been executed, Taylor’s design would have 
been quite unprecedented among British monuments 
for its large-scale baroque effects. In the animation of 
its figures it recalls the paintings of allegorical tombs 
produced for Owen McSwiny, some of which were 
published as engravings in 1741 and may have been 
known to Taylor.?? However, this drawing, like the now 
dismembered Cornewall monument in Westminster 
Abbey, reveals Taylor’s considerable knowledge of 
executed continental monuments, though here the 
models appear to be Roman rather than French. 
Indeed, if the architectural setting were disregarded, 
the figure composition would not have disgraced an 
early eighteenth-century Roman church. The figure 
seated on a sarcophagus within a central niche and 
flanked by allegories was an established pattern for 
papal monuments and the use of a sarcophagus with a 
heraldic beast below and drapery being lifted from the 
relief above appears to derive from Camillo Rusconi’s 
monument to Pope Gregory XIII (St Peter’s, Rome). 
While both Roubiliac and Rysbrack employed individ- 
ual motifs from the same source,** no other English 
design reflects a Roman late-baroque model so fully or 
directly. On the other hand, the relief of the Good 
Samantan, alluding to Shelburne’s generosity to the 
poor, is an early example of an iconography that was 
to be seen on many British monuments later in the 
century.’ Although the subject had already been used 
by Hogarth at St Bartholomew’s and Scheemakers on 
one of his reliefs below the statue of Thomas Guy, 
Taylor’s version most closely resembles that on the 
reverse of Dassier’s medal of the Duke of Montagu, 
issued in 1751 when Taylor was producing his design.*® 


The terracotta model 


A further design for the Shelburne monument has 
recently come to light in the form of a terracotta model 
discovered in Edinburgh (plate 48).2’ The arms, with 
the motto ‘UT APES GEOMETRIAM’, may be identified 
unequivocally as those of Henry Petty, establishing that 
this was another scheme to add to those proposed by 
Scheemakers and ‘Taylor. In its present state it consists 
of a plinth supporting a sarcophagus with a reclining 
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male figure set against a broad background with curved 


top; the coat of arms is placed centrally towards the 
bottom of the plinth, on the upper edge of which is a 
group of the three Fates (one headless) supporting a 
relief showing Sir William Petty being knighted. 
However, at the same level are traces of other lost 
figures: one group at the left hand end, another group 
at the right hand end and a single figure in the centre. 

The model is unsigned but clearly cannot simply be 
another but rejected design by Scheemakers himself. In 
its composition and style, as well as in the way in which 
it is made, it differs in many significant ways from this 
sculptor’s other models and designs. Scheemakers’ 
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48. Louis Francois 
Roubiliac: Model 
Sor a monument to 
Henry Petty, Earl of 
Shelburne. 
Terracotta, 
probably 1751. 
Royal Museum of 
Edinburgh. 
Photograph: 

The National 
Museums of 
Scotland. 


models are invariably of single figures (in accordance 
with Flemish practice) while his drawings show figures 
placed on the architecture rather than integrated with 
it. It is, however, wholly consistent in both facture and 
composition with Roubiliac’s models and monument 
designs.*® Like almost all of Roubiliac’s models, this 
terracotta shows the complete composition with both 
architecture and figures. The architecture, as on the 
terracotta for the Argyll monument (chapter 3, plate 
32), consists of a series of thin slabs built up on the flat 
background; to this the sketchily and separately mod- 
elled figures, resembling those on both the Argyll model 
and the terracotta (V&A) for the monument to the 


Duke of Montagu, have been applied. On both the 
Argyll and Shelburne models the architectural elements 
are quite highly finished whereas the figures remain 
roughly worked sketches. While the architectural 
structure dominates the figures, the disposition of the 
three female figures around the relief and the traces of 
the lost figures indicate that the figurative elements are 
not merely added to the architectural form but were 
conceived as an integral part of the total composition. 
This is characteristic of Roubiliac’s monument compo- 
sitions, particularly those to the Duke and Duchess of 
Montagu at Workton, Buckinghamshire, which were 
being designed at about the same date as the Shelburne 
project. 

A tantalising anecdote is recorded in the European 
Magazine in 1795 about Roubiliac dining at Bowood and 
being recognised by Lord Shelburne because of the way 
in which he became transfixed by the sight of an 
antique bust in the dining room.’ There is, however, 
no other early evidence for the sculptor’s connection 
with the family and no payment for the model is 
recorded in the executor’s accounts. References to 
models by Roubiliac for a Shelburne monument 
are, however, to be found in two eighteenth-century 
century sale catalogues. Included among a group of 
‘Designs for Monuments, Basso Relievos, etc’ in the 
sculptor’s own posthumous sale in 1762 were ‘Two for 
Lord Shelbourn’. One of these may well have been the 
‘Model of a Monument, intended for Lord Shelburn, 
by Roubilliac [sic]’ that appeared in the sale of 
the apothecary Mr Blankley and an antiquarian in 
1766.30 Esdaile assumed that these references were to a 
monument to John Petty-Fitzmaurice, who died in 
May 1761, and that this was never executed on account 
of Roubiliac’s own death.?! There is, however, no 
evidence that such a monument was ever planned or 
erected. It is far more likely that the models in the 1762 
sale were for the High Wycombe monument to Henry 
Petty and that the Edinburgh terracotta was one of 
these. 

The fragmentary traces of the attendant figures on 
the model are consistent in number and grouping with 
the figures on the Scheemakers monument. While it is 
impossible to say exactly how these missing figures were 
disposed, certain details suggest a likely arrangement. A 
group of figures was placed at each end of the plinth, 
matching in scale the reclining Earl (rather than the 
smaller Fates), since the backs of those on the left 
evidently covered the roughly modelled drapery falling 
from the sarcophagus. On the left there are traces of 
two heavily draped adult figures and the feet of a child, 
the upper part of which was dug up in the garden of the 
house when the model was discovered. This group 
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would therefore appear to have consisted of James, 
Viscount Dunkeron, with his wife and infant son.3? The 
traces of the group on the right are less revealing but it 
probably represented the daughters, Julia and Anne, 
with the twelve-year-old Charles. In the centre, imme- 
diately to the right of the Fates, was a further single 
figure, probably to be identified with the Countess. 

In its arrangement of the figures, the Shelburne 
model would appear to be closely related to other 
monuments designed by Roubiliac around this date, 
combining elements familiar from the Argyll monu- 
ment with others seen in the two Montagu monuments, 
the earlier of which was probably already designed 
when Roubiliac produced the Shelburne model. The 
overall composition, with balanced groups at each end 
of the plinth, flanking the reclining Earl on his sarcoph- 
agus, corresponds approximately to that employed on 
the Argyll tomb, which has a sarcophagus of similar 
form. It may indeed have been thought appropriate to 
adopt at least the main elements of a well-established 
form as being appropriate for a monument to a duke or 
earl. This conventional format is disrupted, however, 
by the placing of a (lost) figure centrally in front of the 
sarcophagus and the use of the Fates with a relief. 
This arrangement recalls that on both of the Montagu 
tombs where the figures are, however, far more subtly 
disposed. The group of the Fates with their relief form 
is perhaps the most innovative element in the 
Shelburne composition and it is interesting that this 
feature from the rejected design re-appears on a larger 
scale and in a different form on the Duchess of 
Montagu’s monument. The relief, instead of being 
placed on the plinth (as in the Argyll monument) or 
on the sarcophagus (as on Bishop Hough’s tomb, 
Worcester), has now become an independent panel. 
When the model was complete these three figures 
would have appeared noticeably smaller than the mem- 
bers of family, making this group a separate sculpture 
within a sculpture. Similar devices were to be used by 
Roubiliac for the Duke of Montagu’s monument, where 
Charity hangs up a medallion of the Duke, and the 
Admiral Warren monument in Westminster Abbey 
where Hercules positions a bust of the deceased 
General. In all three cases this device is used to create a 
distinction between ‘sculpted’ figures and ‘real’ figures 
that belong to the spectator’s world. 

A comparison of the three different schemes reveals 
considerable variations: but there are also some com- 
mon elements that presumably derived from the 
original brief, however informal this may have been. 
Both Taylor’s and Scheemakers’ designs show Henry 
Petty in classical dress while the Roubiliac model 
represents him in a modified version of his peer’s robes. 
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All three include other members of the family (though 
in Taylors drawing these are confined to the men) 
accompanied by the various personifications. Both the 
Scheemakers and (probably) the Roubiliac, however, 
represent all those mentioned on the inscription while 
all three give an important position to Sir William 


Petty. This suggests a brief specifying the inclusion of 


the family, with particular prominence being accorded 
to Henry Petty’s father. 

The process through which the various designs were 
requested or submitted is unclear and no account sur- 
vives such as that which so vividly describes Roubiliac, 
Rysbrack, Taylor and Cheere presenting their different 
sketches and models to the committee responsible for 
choosing a sculptor for the Mansion House pediment 
relief.’ But since the Shelburne monument was not 
a public commission in this way, perhaps this 1s not 
surprising. Despite these missing elements the surviving 
evidence makes it possible to sketch out the way and 
circumstances in which the monument was commis- 
sioned and to allow us to speculate about its function 
and audience. 


The monument’s audience 


The starting point was Henry Petty’s bequest of the 
money for the monument, accompanied by his 
specification that it should commemorate him, his wife 
and children. This ensured that the work was to be 
on a grand scale and suggested that members of the 
family in addition to the Earl should be represented. 
However, there is no evidence in the Shelburne papers 
that he played any part in determining otherwise what 
was to be shown or which sculptor was to be chosen. 
Scheemakers’ undated letter of 1754 indeed implies that 
the initiative was taken by the executors Monck and 
Bethell, and it is clear from other letters’ that Monck 
was responsible for dealings with the sculptor. Monck’s 
role is reflected in Scheemakers’ probable use of a 
portrait by Fuller belonging to the Monck family as 
a model for his medallion of Sir William Petty.’ 
However, the same correspondence suggests that John 
Petty-Fitzmaurice was being consulted and presumably 
exercised considerable influence, if not control, over 
what was to be represented. The monument as it was 
finally executed may be said to be a work commissioned 
by not one but several patrons, each with rather 
different concerns and notions of the family. 
Pre-deceased by all his children and, most recently, 
by his eldest son, Henry Petty had no direct heir and 
was apparently indifferent as to who should inherit his 
fortune. In a letter of 8 November 1750, for example, 
Paterson reported to John Fitzmaurice that ‘upon 


making his Will he was much out of Temper and said 
at one of ye time’s I was with him abt it I dont care who 
has my estate lett em scramble for it when I am gone’. 
This and other references in the correspondence indi- 
cate Petty’s awareness of being the last of his line and 
suggest that his bequest of such a large sum reflected 
a desire to commemorate a family without a direct 
heir. The erection of the monument was in some 
sense a counterpart to the condition that the man who 
inherited the fortune should take on the family name. 
Unlike some others who attempted to perpetuate their 
families in both these ways, Henry Petty could not 
claim descent from a long and noble line, his father 
being the son of a tradesman. He could, nevertheless, 
legitimately claim ‘his father as a type of worthy, as he is 
represented on the executed monument. However, no 
mention of his father is made in the will and it seems 
more likely that the prominence given to Sir William 
Petty on all three schemes was prompted by the inter- 
vention of John Petty-Fitzmaurice. 

As the son of Henry Petty’s sister, John Petty- 
Fitzmaurice was the grandson of Sir William so that to 
have him represented prominently on the monument 
was an assertion of continuity, a public and symbolic 
statement about the transfer of the estate and the adop- 
tion of the family name, even though he was not a 
direct heir of Henry Petty. With its prominent use of the 
Shelburne arms, it was also perhaps connected with the 
attempts to have the title re-created; these plans were 
already under discussion between Petty-Fitzmaurice 
and his lawyer before Henry Petty’s death and achieved 
their aim in 1753, the year before the monument’s 
completion. ‘The project initiated by Henry Petty in his 
will was thus appropriated by John Petty-Fitzmaurice 
for his own purposes, and his likely control over the 
formulation of its imagery also appears to be linked 
with his relationship to the borough of Wycombe. The 
erection of the monument in the parish church — one of 
the town’s principal public spaces — took place during 
the period when Petty-Fitzmaurice was establishing 
himself at Wycombe, negotiating his candidacy and 
election as an MP and undertaking a series of building 
projects in both the town and the church itself. The 
most prominent of these was the Guildhall, designed by 
Henry Keene and completed in 1757 but this had been 
preceded in 1754 - the year in which the monument was 
completed — by his commissioning of the same architect 
to refurbish the church tower as well as to design a font 
cover and the elaborate inner doorway at the west end 
of the nave.’ Most striking of all these projects was 
the family pew, which matched the doorway and 
was placed opposite it, filling the chancel arch above 
the screen (plate 49). Thus, in the same year as 


49. The interior of All Saints church, High Wycombe. View 
showing the Shelburne pew filling the chancel arch. 

Early nineteenth-century photograph. Plate from 

G.W.O. Addleshaw and F. Etchells’ The Architectural Setting 
of Anglican Worship (1948). 


the representation of the deceased family members 
would have first been seen on the monument, the living 
family presented itself in an exceptionally prominent 
and visible way in the new pew. The scale and grandeur 
of these forms of family display were no doubt in part 
intended to impress Petty-Fitzmaurice’s peers. But 
the parish church was a place in which the ritualised 
meetings between different levels of the community 
took place, giving the monument a wider audience. 
When the townspeople of Wycombe assembled in the 
nave each Sunday they would have witnessed the 
entry of the family into their pew or, in their absence, 
been presented with an unavoidable sign of their 
position in the community in the forms of both pew and 
monument. Among the congregation would have been 
the burgesses and freemen, nominated by the closed 
corporation, who formed the electorate responsible for 
voting in the two MPs. Soon after his arrival from 
Ircland, Petty-Fitzmaurice reached agreement with 
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‘two principals of the corporation’ and the Waller fam- 
ily that had hitherto controlled both seats that he 
should go forward unopposed as a candidate for one of 
the seats.*° As a later remark by Petty-Fitzmaurice’s son 
implies, this was probably not achieved without cost 
and the building projects that so boldly stated the 
newcomer’s position within the town would appear to 
have been closely connected with this campaign. So too 
was the monument which forms a significant part of the 
changes to the appearance of the church.°? Seen in this 
context the monument would seem to have had the 
role of providing a visible historical precedent for the 
newly created Earl’s role in public life by presenting 
Henry Petty’s family (and by implication John Petty- 
Fitzmaurice’s) as the embodiment of public virtue. 

None of the three designs for the monument articu- 
lates more clearly than Scheemakers’ scheme the 
natural role of the aristocratic family in public life. With 
its classical architecture and dress and its gestures of 
patrician authority it employs the visual language 
of civic humanism in a way that neither Roubiliac’s or 
Taylor’s compositions do. No doubt many other factors 
of which we have no evidence influenced the decision of 
Petty-Fitzmaurice, Monck and Bethell in their choice. 
No information survives, for example, about the esti- 
mated cost of the two other schemes. Indeed, it may be 
that the more conservative form of the Scheemakers 
design may simply have appealed more to a patron 
whose aesthetic judgment was not, at least in Horace 
Walpole’s eyes, very sophisticated.*” Nevertheless, the 
context in which the commissioning took place suggests 
that the selection of Scheemakers’ composition in pref- 
erence to those of Roubiliac and Taylor was connected 
with the way in which John Petty-Fitzmaurice wished 
himself and his family to be presented to the borough 
and electorate of Wycombe. Incomplete though it is, 
the documentation for Lord Shelburne’s ‘costly fabrick’ 
illustrates how the commissioning of such a work 
progressed. It also suggests the functions a large aristo- 
cratic family monument might have and the audiences 
it addressed. 
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Chapter 6 


Collaboration and Sub-contracting in Eighteenth-century 
British Sculptors’ Workshops 


Whether in Renaissance Italy or eighteenth-century 
Britain, collaboration between artists with different 
specialities has increasingly been recognised as a 
significant factor in our understanding of artistic pro- 
duction at different periods. In no area of production is 
this more pertinent than in the execution of figure 
sculpture in marble. In one sense, this has long been 
recognised in the way in which relatively minor works 
are classified. A characteristic example is found among 
the sculpture commissioned and purchased by Lord 
Rockingham between the 1750s and the late 1770s. 
These works include marbles by various sculptors that 
are either documented through archival records of pay- 
ments or, like Joseph Wilton’s Bust of a Man (after the 
antique), fully signed. But alongside such documented 
pieces in this large group acquired in 1987 by the J. Paul 
Getty Museum are also a number of smaller sculptures, 
many of them reductions after the antique, that have 
been plausibly described as ‘Workshop of Joseph 
Wilton’ (plate 50). Such an attribution is entirely 
reasonable and it seems very probable that Wilton’s 
efficiently run business would have employed assistants 
to carve just this type of work. But the evidence that 
would enable us to be more precise about how such 
production practices operated is very difficult to find. 
While this is the case with small marbles such as this, 
another major category of sculptural production in 
eighteenth-century Britain — the monument — provides 
us with rather more opportunities to ‘explore these 
questions rather further, albeit speculatively. 


Retrieving collaborative practices 


The making of monuments, like the construction of the 
buildings that house them, was quite evidently a collab- 
orative activity. Yet the extent and nature of this 
collaboration, like the operation of sculptors’ workshops 
and their business practices, has received scant atten- 
tion in most modern histories of eighteenth-century 
British sculpture. Such histories, which usually take the 
form of either single or collected monographic studies, 
are based on earlier biographical accounts of individual 
sculptors, in which the individual achievements of a 
single creative artist are assessed or celebrated. To write 
about an individual in this way necessarily involves the 
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effacement of those collaborative activities, commercial 
strategies and workshop organisation that, together 
with the inventive processes of design and composition, 
constituted sculptural production. The marginalisation 
of the mechanical, artisanal elements in the making of 
sculpture that is implied here was already evident in 
later eighteenth-century writing and was indeed 
encouraged by those sculptors keen to be regarded as 
artists and to have their works valued and discussed in 
terms of an emerging language of aesthetics. But while 
the process of aestheticisation has been recognised as a 
significant aspect of the marketing of art in the com- 
mercial society of late eighteenth-century Britain, the 
conditions of workshop practice that continued to be 
necessary for the production of sculpture have 
remained largely hidden. Following recent work on 
individual sculptors, as well as on the production and 
reception of sculpture in eighteenth-century Britain, 
it is desirable that these questions of workshop and 
business practice be addressed and that a notion of 
collaboration be formulated that both makes use of a 
wider range of documentation and adopts a more 
critical attitude to later accounts of sculptors’ careers 
and the conventions that these use. 

The model of workshop organisation underlying 
most discussions of sculptural production is based on a 
notion of the sculptor’s workshop as a self-contained 
unit of apprentices and assistants, working exclusively 
for one particular master.’ But recent work on other 
luxury trades, especially that of the goldsmiths, has pro- 
vided us with patterns of business practice that allow 
the organisation of sculptors’ workshops to be thought 
of in a rather different way. A thorough analysis of the 
evidence about the operation of such workshops should 
involve not only discussion of both anecdotal references 
and the documentation available for specific commis- 
sions but also a systematic investigation of the surviving 
sculptors’ bank accounts and the records about the 
importation and sale of marble. Such an analysis has 
also to make use of later writing about an individual 
sculptor’s career and, in doing this, to take account of 


50. Workshop of Joseph Wilton: Apollo, Marble, 1762. 
J. Paul Getty Museum, Los Angeles. 
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modes of writing about artists’ lives and, in particular, 
the conventions for dealing with their early lives, as 
discussed in chapter 2. The examination of the evidence 
about sculptors’ workshops in this way must not, of 
course, assume that a single consistent practice was 
followed in different workshops and requires the 
systematic study of a wide range of documentation. 
This lies far beyond the scope of this essay. My more 
limited aim here is to outline some of the possible 
approaches by discussing the evidence available for the 
collaboration between Roubiliac and other sculptors ~- 
particularly Henry Cheere — in the 1730s and 1740s and 
to look at the way in which this part of his activity as a 
sculptor has been dealt with in the early literature used 
as a source by modern commentators. 

Roubiliac’s emergence as an independent sculptor 
has usually been linked with the production of the 
statue of Handel for Jonathan Tyers’ Vauxhall Gardens 
in 1738. This was widely reported in the contemporary 
newspapers and periodicals and, although such 
accounts were no doubt part of Tyers’ campaign to 
publicise the gardens as a fashionable (and more 
respectable) space for a polite public, they also served to 
establish Roubiliac’s name. Recent work on Roubiliac 
has placed the Handel commission within the context of 
other works, such as the lost Venus made for Sir Andrew 
Fountaine, but the importance of the Handel commis- 
sion and its role in establishing Roubiliac’s reputation is 
not in doubt.? What remains far less clear, however, is 
Roubiliac’s activity as a sculptor between his arrival in 
1730 and 1738 in England. 

The evidence for modern discussions of Roubiliac’s 
involvement with other sculptors early in his career has 
been drawn from five main sources.’ The first is con- 
temporary and consists of the various and somewhat 
contradictory comments made by Vertue.* Next in date 
is the brief notice of Roubiliac in Horace Walpole’s 
Anecdotes of Painting, which is based on Vertue but 
adds other information. The other three are all early 
nineteenth-century accounts and are considerably 
fuller. One of these — the chapter in Smith’s Nollekens - 
includes a large amount of information presented in a 
discursive and somewhat random way.® Another by 
Joseph Moser formed part of a series of articles that 
appeared in the successive numbers of the European 
Magazine in 1802 under the title ‘Vestiges, Collected and 
Recollected’ and probably makes use of information 
from the author’s ‘ancestor’, the chaser George 
Michael Moser, who had been a fellow member of the 
St Martin’s Lane Academy with Roubiliac; though 
short, this makes specific reference to the sculptor 
Thomas Carter and relates the story about Roubiliac’s 
abilities being recognised by a wealthy patron, taken by 
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later writers to have been Sir Edward Walpole.” The 
third and most extensive account ~ the chapter in the 
third volume of Cunningham’s Lives of the Eminent British 
Painters, Sculptors and Architects — is a more coherently 
organised narrative account of the sculptor’s career, 
making use of both the European Magazine article and 
Smith’s material.’ 

Although Vertue gives 
conflicting evidence about Roubiliac’s origins (dis- 
cussed in chapter 2) his first reference to the sculptor is 
only in 1738 and he says nothing about Roubiliac’s 
early years in England, other than mentioning in his 
account of the Argyll monument ten years later that, 
until this commission (in 1745), the sculptor had ‘scarse 
had any considerable Capital work’. This is echoed by 
Walpole whose only comment on Roubiliac’s career in 
his brief notice in the Anecdotes was that the sculptor 
‘had little business till Sir Edward Walpole recom- 
mended him to execute half the busts in Trinity 
College, Dublin’.’ Vertue’s and Walpole’s notion of an 
artist’s career would of course have been very different 
from that of Cunningham or Smith but both were 
nonetheless concerned with asserting the status of 
the artist in Britain. For this reason they give a highly 
selective impression of the sculpture trade in the 1730s, 
making hardly any reference to figures such as Cheere, 
whose links were with the native mason-sculptor’s 


a certain amount of 


business. 

Rather more information about Roubiliac’s activities 
in the 1730s is provided by Smith, Cunningham and 
Moser’s European Magazine article. In his story about 
Roubiliac being introduced to Jonathan Tyers by 
Henry Cheere, Smith adds that Roubiliac worked for 
the latter ‘before he ventured upon his own account’. 
Cunningham quotes Smith’s anecdote but also recounts 
a further story about Roubiliac finding Sir Edward 
Walpole’s pocket book, when ‘merely working as a 
journeyman to a person of the name of Carter’. While 
some of Cunningham’s information seems to have con- 
sisted of the ‘traditional matter concerning Roubiliac 
[that] still lingers about our London studios’, this 
particular story seems to have been based on Moser’s 
article in the European Magazine, although the 
‘Gentleman’ was not named there. The way in which 
Moser describes how ‘this circumstance ... which, com- 
bined with his genius, laid the foundation of his future 
fortune’ in some ways follows a pattern familiar from 
earlier narratives about the recognition of a young 
artist’s genius. According to Moser: 


The Gentleman who had lost this property pleased with the 
integrity of the Sculptor and struck with his genius, of which 
he exhibited Specimens, not only gave him a considerable 
remuneration, but promised to patronise him through life; 
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which promise he actually performed. Under his auspisces, 
as I have been informed, Roubilliac took the house in 

St. Martin’s Lane in which he resided till his decease, and 
assisted by him, he was enabled at the beginning of his 
career, to undertake some of those great works which have 
not only indelibly stamped his fame as a sculptor, but have 
contributed to raise the credit of the English School, which, 
from the time of Bernini, had by those immense monumen- 
tal piles of distortion, and littleness which the works of Bird, 
Stone and many others exhibit, suffered considerably in the 
opinion of those virtuosi who had formed their taste upon 
the classical purity and elegant proportions of the Athenian 
models. 


Yet despite the conventional nature of this narrative, 
and the concern to find qualities in Roubiliac’s sculp- 
ture that were more consonant with neo-classical ideals 
than the baroque tradition, Moser’s statement about 
the sculptor’s work with Carter would seem to have 
some authority. The connection with Carter is also 
indicated by the inclusion in the 1762 sale catalogue of 
a bust of ‘Mr Carter, Statuary’.!° Although none of 
these sources offers any detailed information, together 
they suggest that after his arrival in England Roubiliac 
was in some way involved in the workshops of ‘Thomas 
Carter and Henry Cheere. 

This documentary evidence, fragmentary and 
largely anecdotal, has been used (notably by Esdaile) as 
the basis for attributing to Roubiliac, with varying 
degrees of plausibility, a number of busts and monu- 
ments from this period.'!! While such sources appear to 
offer some significant indications of Roubiliac’s activi- 
ties during the 1730s, such sources by their nature edit 
out the information that would reveal most about the 
type of work open to a talented young sculptor at this 
date. Smith’s remarks about this early period were 
based on the recollections of his father, who had 
worked for Roubiliac. Since they made use of a written 
rather than verbal account, they may be more reliable 
than much of Smith’s material about other earlier 
artists but they are very much anecdotal in nature. In 
his far longer and more detailed account Cunningham 
includes more specific details but, since he was con- 
cerned to present Roubiliac as a major individual artist, 
this material is shaped so as to show how the sculptor’s 
genius began to be recognised prior to his emergence as 
a great sculptor. Presented to accord with the conven- 
tions of an artist’s early life as it was conceived in the 
early nineteenth century, the evidence available to 
Cunningham could not be allowed to undermine the 
later comments about the poetic qualities of the sculp- 
tor’s work, more apparent (according to Cunningham) 
in the individual statues than in the monuments with 
allegorical figures. Not surprisingly Cunningham gives 
no specific details of the type of work Roubiliac would 


have done for Cheere and Carter. which must have 
been placed in that category of sculpture he least 
valued. In this way selections were made by both 
writers from the information available to them in the 
early nineteenth century so as to illustrate accounts of 
artistic development of a formulaic type. The adoption 
of an underlying mythical structure and the employ- 
ment of such standard biographical topo: and conven- 
tions means that the nature of Roubiliac’s status and 
role in the workshops in which he was employed, and 
indeed the size and structure of such workshops, are 
unclear. Above all, the artisanal nature of sculptural 
activity and the collaborative element within the pro- 
duction of sculpture is played down so as to emphasise 
the inventive powers of the individual creative artist. 
This emphasis was not entirely determined by the con- 
ventions and preoccupations of nineteenth-century 
artistic biography but was in part prompted by 
Roubiliac’s own manner of self-presentation late in 
his career.!? Already in the accounts of monuments 
published in the 1750s, stress is laid on the sculptor’s 
own powers of invention and the more artisanal, 
mechanical activities of the workshop kept at a distance. 
But the practicalities of the sculptor’s workshop and 
activities, such as the production of multiples, which 
formed a significant and continuing part of Roubiliac’s 
business, are played down still further in the early nine- 
teenth-century accounts. 

The oblique and cursory references provided by 
Cunningham and Smith about Roubiliac working as an 
assistant to Carter and Cheere may be interpreted in a 
variety of ways, since the roles he might have played 
were various and shifting. To describe certain monu- 
ments of the 1730s by Carter and Cheere as early works 
by Roubiliac is clearly unsatisfactory. The degree of his 
involvement in works produced from the workshops 
of these two mason-sculptors and the nature of his 
intervention probably varied considerably and was 
not necessarily limited to the period before 1738. The 
distinction between the carving of figural components 
after a model or design by another hand, the produc- 
tion of models from which others in the workshop 
would carve, and the execution of a design for a 
complete monument meant that he could have been 
employed in different ways, some of which may be 
discernible in the finished work and others not. 

Despite the significant indications of a link with 
Carter, it is difficult to discern in any of the sculptor’s 
works from the 1730s what contribution Roubiliac may 
have made. While the sharpness of carving on a monu- 
ment such as that to Speaker Conolly at Celbridge, 
County Kildare, suggests that Carter had an accom- 
plished figure carver, there is no hint here in cither the 


design or execution of the modelling or carving styles 
that might have been used by the recently arrived, 
French-trained Roubiliac.'’ Roubiliac’s links with 
Cheere, however, may be followed in rather more 
detail because of the greater number of identified 
monuments, the survival of a considerable number of 
contracts and designs for works from Cheere’s work- 
shop and some relatively detailed modern studies of his 
production, 


Cheere and his collaborators 


From these sources it is possible to form some impres- 
sion of Cheere’s practice and the way it may have 
changed.'* A number of early statues or large monu- 
ments involving full-length figures, either signed, 
documented or plausibly attributed, may be identified 
from the late 1720s and 1730s. Some of these, such as 
that to the 1st Duke of Ancaster at Edenham, 
Lincolnshire, were jointly signed by Cheere and Henry 
Scheemakers and show a combination of elements 
drawn from the tradition of the London mason- 
sculptors and Flemish figure conventions. Others, 
among them those to John Conduitt and Admiral Sir 
Thomas Hardy in Westminster Abbey (both erected 
about 1738 -40), were executed by Cheere and his team 
alone. Cheere’s practice was closely linked with the 
Abbey and as early as 1726 he is recorded in the 
Westminster Rate Books as occupying premises in Old 
Palace Yard, Westminster. This area immediately to 
the south-east of the Abbey was convenient not only for 
the transport of stone and finished work by river but 
also for any work available in the Abbey or St 
Margaret’s, Westminster. His connections with the 
Westminster Dean and Chapter remained close. He 
later set up a further workshop next to St Margaret’s, 
rented from the Abbey authorities, and over a long 
period is mentioned in the Dean and Chapter minutes 
as leasing various houses in the area.'° The connection 
with the Abbey may have been in part through the 
Tufnell family, a number of whom worked as masons 
to the Dean and Chapter and commissioned monu- 
ments from Cheere.'!® His commissions in the Abbey, 
however, appeared to have become more numerous 
following his appointment as ‘carver’, possibly made in 
connection with the decorative work of swags and 
masks on the west towers, for which he was paid in the 
following year.'’ 

It seems probable that during the 1720s and 1730s 
Cheere’s workshop was also producing more modest 
tablets, but these are more difficult to identify, possibly 
because they imitated standard types already used by 
other London workshops. But at least some of these 


51. Possibly Henry Cheere: Monument to Sir George Cooke. 
Marble, ¢.1744. 
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52. (Above, left) Henry Cheere: Monument to Robert Butts, Bishop 
of Ely. Marble, c.1748. Ely Cathedral, Cambridgeshire. 

53. (Left) Henry Cheere: Monument to Sir John and Lady Harpur. 
Marble, ¢.1750. Calke, Derbyshire. 

54. (Above, right) Henry Cheere: Monument to Sir John 
Molesworth Bart. and his Wife Jane. Marble, c.1750. Egloshayle, 
Cornwall. 


smaller monuments, including that erected to Dr 
Samuel Bradford in Westminster Abbey between 1732 
and 1739, conform to a pattern familiar from Gibbs’s 
Book of Architecture.'® If documented chimneypieces and 
busts are included as well, the scale of Cheere’s pro- 
duction during this period confirms the impression 
gained from the extensive payments being made to 
assistants and recorded in his bank accounts at 
Drummond’s Bank and Hoare’s Bank, which suggest 
that his workshop was already substantial.!° It is, how- 
ever, difficult to establish exactly how many people 
were involved because the bank accounts do not, of 
course, list payments to all the individual assistants. But 
it is likely that the numbers involved were perhaps com- 
parable to those employed by Carter, who in a letter of 
1747 mentions that he had forty men in his workshop.” 

During the 1740s the production of large figurative 


work continued, with some single statues, such as that 
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to Sir George Cook (plate 51); formerly at Harefield 
House) and a number of large monuments such as those 
to Roger Owen (erected 1746; Candover, Shropshire) 
and the Earl of Uxbridge (between 1743 and 1749). But 
it is also possible to discern among the more modest 
works from this period the use of standard elements, 
employed in a variety of combinations. On the wall- 
mounted monument to Robert Butts, Bishop of Ely 
(plate 52), for example, a bust is supported by a tablet 
below which is an apron with distinctive curving 
volutes.2! Variants on the pattern employed for the 
Butts monument, which Cheere was described as 
‘making’ in August 1748, were used around the same 
date for monuments to Sir John Harpur and his wife 
(plate 53; with two busts flanking a sarcophagus with 
urn) and to Sir John Molesworth and his wife (plate 54; 
with a single bust of the wife on a sarcophagus flanked 
by mourning putti). The Harpur monument already 
incorporates floral swags and other decorative motives 
seen also on Cheere’s chimneypieces, but the combina- 
tion of the ornamental vocabulary of floral devices in 
white marble set against differently coloured marble 
grounds, which might be seen as the most immediately 
recognisable characteristic of the numerous smaller 
monuments produced by the workshop, seems to have 
been developed in the early 1750s. The distinctively 
decorative quality of these monuments may be under- 
stood as a form of product differentiation developed in 
response to the competition from sculptors such as 
Peter Scheemakers. Although Scheemakers’ workshop 
did not use standard elements in the composite way 
favoured by Cheere, the repetition of formulaic compo- 
sitions and figure types was nonetheless an important 
means by which the workshop could produce a large 
number of monuments swiftly. To maintain his share of 
the market for relatively modestly priced monuments 
cheaper than Rysbrack’s, for example —Cheere needed 
to offer something that was quite distinct from the type 
of work available from Scheemakers. 

This is a somewhat schematic account of the work 
produced by Henry Cheere’s workshop between the 
late 1720s and about 1760. How was this workshop 
organised, what was the nature of the collaboration that 
was necessary for production on this scale and what 
were the roles of the assistants, including Roubiliac? 
The surviving evidence about the organisation of work- 
shops is too fragmentary for us to outline with any 
confidence the roles of those involved in it. However, 
some hint of the practices of some workshops may 
be given in sources such as insurance records or sale 
catalogues, which appear to refer to the physical 
arrangement of premises. In one of Scheemakers’ sale 
catalogues in 1771, for example, the work and materials 


are categorised under the headings of ‘modelling 
room’, ‘carver’s shop’ and ‘mason’s shop’; this not only 
indicates unsurprisingly that different materials were 
worked in different rooms but also hints at a division 
of labour and even a certain hierarchy of activities, 
with the modelling room apparently adjacent to the 
parlour.22 Although the organisation of a large work- 
shop around 1770 would not necessarily be the same as 
that used in Cheere’s workshops in the 1730s, it is 
probable that businesses such as those run by Cheere or 
Carter, producing a large amount of different types of 
work, would have involved some such division of tasks. 

The monuments and busts that are documented as 
coming from (or attributable to) Cheere’s workshop in 
the 1730s and 1740s vary considerably in both surface 
finish and the carving of the faces as well as in the 
detailed configuration of their drapery folds.*? This 
suggests that they were not only carved by different 
assistants but that they were based on models by 
different hands. There is, however, a consistency in 
their composition and design, indicating that this 
was always determined by a single organising figure, 
perhaps Cheere himself. This would appear to be 
corroborated by the consistency in drawing style seen in 
the large number of surviving designs, most notably 
the large group in the V&A that, interspersed with 
traced copies of designs presumably made as a record, 
probably came all together from the workshop.** The 
consistency characteristic of Cheere’s drawings is also 
seen in Rysbrack’s designs, again suggesting that the 
sculptor himself was responsible for the initial overall 
design. But the two sculptors probably differed in 
the degree of their involvement in both modelling and 
carving. Rysbrack’s models are apparently by the same 
hand and there are no striking disparities in the manner 
in which the marble figures are carved. This suggests 
that the sculptor himself produced the models (as his 
letters to Sir Edward Littleton indeed imply) and that 
the carving of the marble elements was done by closely 
supervised assistants in a relatively small workshop.” 
By comparison, Cheere’s workshop would seem to have 
been considerably larger, with a greater degree of 
latitude possible for both those who executed the 
models and those who did the carving of the marble. 
Where control was crucially important was in ensuring 
that both the overall design and its component elements 
were followed precisely. The re-use of standard ele- 
ments in different combinations as described above 
probably — although this still needs to be verified by 
some precise comparisons of measurements — involved 
not simply the following of a common design for the 
shared features but the making of certain stock compo- 
nents that could then be assembled as required. 
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In these respects Cheere’s practice appears to have 
differed from immigrant rivals such as Rysbrack and, 
more strikingly still, Roubiliac.2° Such distinctions may 
be understood in terms of the differences between a 
traditionally trained British mason-sculptor and the 
immigrant statuaries. But the subdivision of labour into 
specialist tasks and the use of standard elements in 
different combinations also suggests links with the 
workshop and business organisation being adopted by 
other luxury trades at this date, most notably the gold- 
smiths’. Recent studies of the goldsmiths’ trade provide 
a possible model for a further interpretation of another 
aspect of Cheere’s practice. 


Collaboration and the luxury trades 


A study by Helen Clifford of the business and workshop 
practice of goldsmiths such as Paul de Lamerie and the 
partnership of Parker and Wakelin has shown that the 
trade was made up of goldsmiths with retail businesses 
selling a variety of types of plate to private clients, spe- 
cialist makers who supplied the retailers and sometimes 
(but by no means always) sold directly to the public and 
makers who worked directly under the retailers.?” In 
many cases the retailers with whose marks the plate was 
stamped were operating effectively as publishers and 
were not concerned at all in the process of making; they 
seem to have formed a powerful and organised business 
group. One significant factor in organising such a 
business was the use of credit and, as John Styles has 
shown, the sub-contracting of work to specialist out- 
workers meant that someone running a workshop did 
not have to pay for this until that particular piece of 
work was finished, so effectively obtaining credit for the 
period it took to make.®® This compensated for the 
credit that the master or retailer was giving the patron 
in taking payment only after (and sometimes long after) 
the completed work was delivered. On the other hand, 
such piece-work cost more than the amount paid to the 
journeymen in the workshop, so a careful judgment had 
to be made as to which arrangement was going to be 
most advantageous financially. The analysis that has 
been made of the goldsmiths’ trade has still to be done 
for other luxury trades and it cannot be assumed that 
the same pattern was followed. It would not be surpris- 
ing, however, if Defoe’s description of trades was not 
found to be widely applicable. He wrote that they were 
made up of ‘those who do not actually manufacture the 
goods they sell, those who only make goods for others to 
sell, and those who make the goods they sell though 
they keep shops’.2? Such a pattern of organisation not 
only assumed the availability of specialist craftsmen 
who carried particular types of work in an essentially 


collaborative process of making but also often involved 
the practice of sub-contracting. While contracts 
between patrons and makers may provide us with one 
particular name, that person’s workshop may have 
carried out only part of the work (if any) and unnamed 
figures in other workshops would often have been 
responsible for important elements. 

Although the evidence available about goldsmiths’ 
practices is likely to be more considerable and specific 
than that for other trades, not least because of the worth 
of the material, such a model may have some relevance 
for an understanding of the operation of sculpture 
workshops. Cheere appears to have played a role 
similar to that of the retailer goldsmith, although his 
training and his apparent responsibility for the draw- 
ings for his monument designs suggests that he took a 
more direct part in the production than many of those 
running goldsmiths’ businesses. His business nonethe- 
less probably involved a similar combination of workers 
who were directly employed and sub-contractors. It is 
likely that both of these groups included specialists who 
were responsible for specific types of work. One such 
figure working for Cheere at a rather later date was 
William Collins, who was described by Smith as ‘the 
greatest modeller of chimney tablets of his day’, execut- 
ing many of the reliefs for Cheere’s chimneypieces as 
well as exhibiting at least one in his own right.” In a 
similar way Van der Hagen was a member of 
Rysbrack’s workshop. He produced reliefs for chimney- 
pieces that nonetheless could be described as being by 
him in one of Rysbrack’s sales; more unusually, appar- 
ently, he also carved ivory reliefs signed with his initials, 
many of them reductions of portraits by Rysbrack.?! 
Like those who supplied particular types of work to the 
retailer goldsmiths, such specialists may have some- 
times traded under their own names and sometimes 
worked as sub-contractors. The impression gained from 
the evidence of both the surviving monuments and 
what is known of a trade such as the goldsmiths’ is 
that the sculpture trade operated as a loosely knit net- 
work which allowed a certain shifting of roles. The 
evidence of trade cards and advertisements suggests 
that statuaries often ran mixed businesses; in 1738, for 
example, Benjamin Rackstrow could advertise ‘Faces’ 
(presumably busts), alongside chimneypieces and lead 
garden sculpture.*? But in order to produce this range, 
Rackstrow would have had to draw on a number of 
specialists within his workshop and probably outside as 
well, taking opportunities to produce work of different 
sorts. In this way the trade was not strictly subdivided 
but was mobile and interlocked. 

One point at which the goldsmiths’ and sculptors’ 
trades intersected was in the production of figures and 
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reliefs for some of the more elaborate pieces. Little is 
known about those responsible for modelling the 
prominent figural elements in the work of Huguenots 
such as Paul de Lamerie, with its striking use of cast 
elements, and whether they would have been the same 
type of craftsman that London goldsmith Germain was 
attempting to find thirty years later when he advertised 
for ‘two Modellers of Figures, and three of Ornaments’ 
to execute “Sculpture, Bronzes Gold and Silversmiths 
Works; and in general of all Articles that relate to the 
decoration or Ornamenting of apartments, in Bronzes 
&c’.°° One notable example of a collaborative venture 
that involved various trades, including sculptors — both 
Roubiliac and Rysbrack — and painters as well as clock- 
makers and joiners was Clay’s Musical Clock (now in 
the Royal Collection and discussed in chapter 7).3* 
This, however, was recognised and indeed promoted 
as an exceptional work in its own time and it would be 
misleading to generalise from this that statuaries would 
be involved on a regular basis in the production of 
models for goldsmiths. It seems more likely that the 
modellers employed by, for example Paul de Lamerie, 
for the figural components or reliefs on sumptuous dis- 
play pieces such as the Goldsmith’s Company ewer and 
basin were linked more closely with the stuccadors than 
the statuaries and that they formed a distinct group of 
specialist craftsmen.*° Such specialisation is hinted at by 
Campbell in his London Tradesman of 1747 when he 
divides his description of statuaries or sculptors between 
workers in different materials, distinguishing between 
‘Statuaries who cast only in metal’ and both “Workers 
in clay’ and “Those who work in Plaister of Paris’. 

The use of both independent specialists in collabora- 
tion and a system of sub-contracting by means of 
the networks outlined here might help to explain the 
puzzling relationship between monuments produced by 
a workshop such as Cheere’s and others which share 
many, but not all, of that workshop’s features and are 
signed by other sculptors. One such monument is that 
to Lytton Strode at Knebworth (plate 55), signed by 
John Annis.” This has an upper section with broken 
pediment and brackets of a pattern characteristic of 
London mason-sculptors’ work of the early eighteenth 
century, but these are combined with relatively crude 
kneeling figures and two reliefs of rather more sophisti- 
cation in both their design and execution. Such a 
disparity suggests some sort of collaboration but 
attempts to understand how this worked are complicat- 
ed further by the placing of the lower relief on a 
sarcophagus of a type associated with Cheere and 
the use of an apron of the type already seen on the 
Molesworth and Harpur monuments. Since Annis died 
in 1740, the Strode monument must date from before 
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55. John Annis: Monument to Lytton Strode. Marble, c.1740—-45. 
Knebworth, Hertfordshire. 


those examples discussed earlier. Perhaps this monu- 
ment should be seen as the product of a workshop that 
used designs already well established with London 
mason-sculptors such as Christopher Horsnaile but also 
sub-contracted parts of the work to different individuals 
and workshops. These perhaps included not only 
modellers and figure carvers of different abilities but 
also Cheere who, though trained as a mason-sculptor, 
had by this date established a workshop using a distinc- 
tive decorative vocabulary. ‘The question still remains, 
however, as to who was responsible for controlling the 
design of the complete work. 

While the working practices of the goldsmiths 
provide a useful model for understanding sculptors’ 
workshops, businesses such as those run by Cheere and 
Carter necessarily differed in certain important ways 
from the operations of the retailer goldsmiths. The 
figure makers might have shops where stock items could 
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be purchased but the supply of monuments and even 
chimneypieces involved commissioning, even if the 
finished work consisted of an assemblage of standard 
elements. And although, as the newspaper ‘puffs’ and 
advertisements indicate, workshops were visited by 
potential patrons, they differed from shops in various 
respects. Necessarily the process of production was 
more apparent and the display of the product was not 
separated from its making, as it would often have been 
in a goldsmith’s shop. While Roubiliac was later to 
establish his workshop in St Martin’s Lane close to the 
premises of goldsmiths, furniture makers and other 
retailers of luxury goods, many of the other statuaries’ 
workshops were located with easy access to the river, 
allowing the stone (both before and after working) to be 
transported at lower cost. In Old Palace Yard Cheere 
was close to the Thames at Westminster while 
Scheemakers, until he moved to Vine Street, Piccadilly, 
in 1747, was conveniently placed for river transport, first 
at Millbank and then in Old Palace Yard.*’ One excep- 
tion was Rysbrack’s workshop, situated north of Oxford 
Street, close to that of the architect James Gibbs. This 
location on the Harley estate, however, was determined 
by his position early in his career as one of those 
supported by the patronage of the Earl of Oxford. But 
it also had the advantage of its proximity to a busy area 
of building activity. This connection with architects 
and the building trade was important for statuaries 
producing chimneypieces and (at least in Rysbrack’s 
case) reliefs, and the ways in which those in the 
building trade organised their businesses provide 
another relevant model for understanding the activities 
of the mason-sculptors and statuaries.?® 

Established before the emergence of the independent 
architect, the mason was sometimes based in centres 
outside London adjacent to the quarries. Those who 
ran their businesses in the capital were often members 
of continuing family enterprises that flourished over 
several generations and were frequently associated with 
particular buildings and the networks connected with 
them. The Tufnells, for example, occupied posts at 
Westminster Abbey almost continuously from the early 
eighteenth century. In Campbell’s London Tradesman, 
published in 1747, his account of the mason, who was 
described as working to an architect, was included in a 
different section from that about the statuary. 
Nonetheless the mason was expected to ‘learn 
Designing’ and have enough ‘skill in Drawing’ to tran- 
scribe an architect’s designs on to a block of stone. Even 
at this date some masons at least had ‘some skill in 
sculpture’ so that they. did not have to be unemployed 
during the four months of the year when work on 


buildings was not possible.” 


Roubiliac and Cheere in the 1740s 


These notions of collaboration and sub-contracting, 
related to but in certain respects different from those 
current in the goldsmiths’ and other trades, may be use- 
ful in looking at those works from the 1730s and 1740s in 
which both Cheere and Roubiliac may have been 
involved. One apparently coherent group of sculptures 
in which both seem to be associated consists of various 
monuments and busts that are closely linked in their 
drapery and figure styles and that share various telling 
features with documented works by both Cheere and 
Roubiliac. Among these are the monument to Edward 
Vernon at Hanbury (plate 56; probably erected in the 


56. Henry Cheere, perhaps with the involvement of 
L.F. Roubiliac: Monument to Edward Vernon. Marble. 


c.1740 45. Hanbury, Worcestershire 
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57. Henry Cheere, perhaps with the involvement of 
L.F. Roubiliac: Bust on Monument to Wiliam Wither. Marble, 
c.1740-45. Wootton St Lawrence, Hampshire. 


early 1740s), the monument to George Cooke, formerly 
at Harefield House (probably erected in 1744), the 
marble bust of William Wither on his monument at 
Wootton St Lawrence (plate 57) and the plaster bust of 
Nicholas Hawksmoor at All Souls, Oxford (plate 58). 
A few other works dating from the 1730s or 1740s 
that have been variously attributed to Roubiliac and 
Cheere, including the busts of Lord Chief Justice 
Raymond (V&A) and George Streatfeild (Chidding- 
stone, Kent), also need to be considered in terms of the 
working relationship between the two sculptors.?° 

The Cooke and Vernon monuments use the same 
figure, approximately based on Guelfi’s monument in 
Westminster Abbey to George Craggs, with identical 
drapery, although the former is freestanding and the 
latter placed against a pyramid background. On the 
base of the Cooke statue, however, are two reliefs of 
putti within architectural interiors. The treatment of 
the putti and the subtle use of the relief to represent an 
architectural interior are closer to the relief on the 
Argyll monument and some of Roubiliac’s later reliefs 
than to reliefs on other works by Cheere. Similarly close 
to documented work by Roubiliac are details on both 
figures, such as the crumpled surface of the stockings 
and the casual arrangement of the subject’s left shoe 
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58. Henry Cheere, perhaps with the involvement of 
L.F. Roubiliac: Nicholas Hawksmoor. Painted plaster, ¢.1736. 
All Souls College, Oxford. 


which appears to be falling off the foot; both these 
conceits are used on the Vauxhall Handel statue. 

Characteristic of the Vernon and Cooke figures is the 
distinctive heavy drapery, carved with deeply gouged 
troughs. A very similar treatment of drapery is seen on 
the two busts, where the configuration of folds is so 
close that the two must have been based on the same 
prototype, although the Hawksmoor is a plaster version 
(probably one of a multiple cast) rather than the pri- 
mary terracotta or marble version. One particularly 
striking feature of this pattern is the band of ridged 
drapery that is pulled quite tightly up across the trun- 
cation of the sitter’s left arm and resembles the swathe 
of drapery that crosses the left thigh of the 
Vernon/Cooke figure. While not exceptional as part of 
the drapery on the statues, its use on the bust — playing, 
as it were, with the convention of the truncation — is 
highly unusual and its appearance in a modified form 
on the portrait bust of Mrs Aufrere (private collection), 
carved by Roubiliac in 1747, makes his involvement in 
these earlier works likely.*! This is also suggested by the 
representation of Hawksmoor’s face, which is closely 
comparable to Roubiliac’s portraits of elderly male 
sitters such as Dr Frewen (Christ Church Library, 
Oxford). 


Collaboration and Sub-contracting in Eighteenth-century British Sculptors’ Workshops 


Further support for connecting these portraits and 
the related statues with Roubiliac is to be found in what 
can be deduced about their production. This probably 
began with the modelling of a draped bust proper into 
which the head of Hawksmoor, modelled separately, 
was inserted. Piece moulds were taken of the bust 
proper and these were used on later occasions when the 
lower part of a bust was cast in clay from them and 
the modelled head of the new sitter inserted into this. 
This procedure was not employed by sculptors such as 
Rysbrack or (as far as we know) Cheere, but is entirely 
characteristic of Roubiliac’s portraits where the same 
drapery patterns are frequently used on very different 
sitters. = 

What was Roubiliac’s role in the design and 
production of this group of works and how did his 
collaboration with Cheere work in these cases? His 
earlier training in Dresden and Paris meant that he 
would have come to Cheere’s workshop with a level 
of modelling and carving skills, as well as a facility in 
casting techniques, that must have set him apart from 
most other assistants trained in the British mason- 
sculptor tradition.*? Any work Roubiliac may have 
done as a carver, executing figures in marble from a 
terracotta or plaster model by another, would, as in the 
case of his work for Carter, be difficult to discern, unless 
one assumed an exceptional consistency of technique 
with his work as an independent sculptor. The bust on 
the Wither monument, however, has enough features in 
common with Roubiliac’s later portrait busts to indicate 
that he probably produced the model for this within a 
few years of Wither’s death in 1732. Unlike the bust, 
which is distinct from most other busts on Cheere’s 
monuments, the design of the monument as a whole 
conforms closely to that type of wall monument based 
on Gibbs’s patterns that were frequently being used in 
a modified form by Cheere during the 1730s. In this 
case, therefore, it would seem that Roubiliac was being 
employed as the modeller (and possibly the carver) of 
the figural element in a monument of a standard design 
produced by Cheere’s workshop. This same model 
served as the basis for the Hawksmoor portrait bust, a 
plaster version of which was produced by John Cheere 
or Roubiliac. Although the date of the plaster at All 
Souls is uncertain, it is probable that it was supplied 
during the 1730s when Cheere was producing the 
statue of Christopher Codrington (finished in 1734). 
The plaster is likely, however, to have been taken from 
a terracotta model and should not be seen as a work 
executed specifically for All Souls. The original model 
may well have been produced slightly earlier, possibly 
in connection with Hawksmoor’s position as surveyor 
and designer of the west towers at Westminster Abbey, 


rather than at Oxford. The architect’s death in 1734 
might have been such an occasion. Although there is 
no record in the Abbey records of such a commission 
having been given by the Dean and Chapter, a com- 
mission from someone connected with the Abbey could 
well have been given to Cheere and the bust modelled 
by Roubiliac in his workshop. 

Although the figural elements of both the Vernon 
and Cooke monuments are more prominent than the 
bust on the Wither monument, it would appear that 
Roubiliac’s role in these cases was also as a modeller of 
the figures. The Vernon monument with its pyramid 
background, cartouche with floral swags and a pair of 
urns corresponds to a format familiar, with certain vari- 
ations, from other Cheere monuments, while the pose 
of the figure of Vernon himself is based on the Craggs 
design that Cheere had already employed for the 
Robert Davies monument (Mold, Flintshire). The main 
features of the design, particularly the architecture and 
the pose, were probably given in a drawing (perhaps by 
Cheere himself) but the detailed arrangement of the 
drapery was probably not determined until the model 
of the figure was executed by Roubiliac, if the analogies 
discussed earlier are accepted. This model was also 
presumably used for the statue of Cooke. Here the 
disposition of the three-sided plinth on which Cooke 
leans so that it is placed at an angle to the square 
base on which it stands may be seen as a somewhat 
rudimentary precursor of the more subtle relationship 
between plinth and base on the Handel statue, suggest- 
ing that Roubiliac’s responsibility extended beyond the 
modelling of the figure’s drapery and the production of 
the models for the two reliefs. The form of the base 
proper, however, is relatively conventional and lacks 
the planar complexity and elaborated double curves 
that make the architectural components of so many of 
his later monuments so reminiscent of early eighteenth- 
century Dresden work. It would therefore seem that in 
this case his role as a modeller meant making a 
significant contribution to the design but within the 
limitations of an already established architectural 
structure. 

The extent of Roubiliac’s involvement as a carver is 
more difficult to determine. Despite its more weathered 
surface the Cooke statue has a subtlety of carving that 
is lacking on the Vernon monument and this might 
possibly be seen as evidence for Roubiliac being more 
directly involved with the execution of the former. At 
this point, however, there is a problem of chronology. 
Although the Vernon monument was probably not 
erected until after the death of Vernon’s daughter Jane 
Emma in 1740, the Cooke statue probably dates from 
even later if it is to be associated with payments made 
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to Cheere by George Cooke in 1744.4 Roubiliac’s 
involvement as modeller and probably carver in the 
production of both the Vernon and Cooke monuments 
during the early 1740s suggests that his emergence as an 
independent sculptor with the Handel commission in 
1738 did not mean that his work for other statuaries 
ceased at this date. While Smith and Cunningham 
might present his employment by Cheere and Carter as 
the brief preliminary to his career as an individual 
artist, it seems probable that he continued to take on 
work for other sculptors well into the 1740s, when his 
practice as a maker of portrait busts may not have pro- 
vided him with enough business. In this group of works 
may be seen not only the way in which collaboration 
may have operated within Cheere’s workshop but also 
how the production of that workshop involved some 
contracting to a sculptor who had earlier worked as an 
assistant within it. Here then, the business practice of 
these sculptors may be understood in terms of that 
adopted in other trades, as outlined above. 


59. Henry Cheere, perhaps with the involvement of 
L.F. Roubiliac: George Streatfeild. Terracotta, ¢.1738. 
Chiddingstone, Kent. Photograph: Joan Contu. 
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A system of sub-contracting may have been an 
important part of a working relationship operating after 
Roubiliac ceased working as an assistant to Cheere and 
was securing commissions on his own account. But this 
type of formal arrangement was perhaps maintained 
alongside a practice of recommending potential patrons 
to each other for works that were otherwise executed 
independently. Two busts attributable to Roubiliac and 
probably produced in the late 1730s may be seen in 
these terms. The first is the terracotta to George 
Streatfeild (plate 59), placed in the mausoleum designed 
by him at Chiddingstone, Kent. The drapery pattern 
employed for this corresponds to that used by Roubiliac 
for his busts of Jonathan Tyers (V&A) and John Ray 
(Trinity College,. Cambridge) and this, together with 
details of the bust’s facture, suggest that it was produced 
by Roubiliac.*° However, as Matthew Craske has estab- 
lished, the legal, business and family connections of 
Streatfeild link closely with the networks involving 
the inns of court and St Margaret’s, Westminster, 
that produced a large proportion of Henry Cheere’s 
commissions.*®© Although Roubiliac had evidently 
established his own networks associated with the Royal 
Society and masonic circles by the late 1730s, this 
particular commission is unlikely to have been obtained 
in this way and may more plausibly be seen as the result 
of a recommendation from Cheere. Such a recommen- 
dation might also lie behind the production of the 
second case, the bust of Lord Chief Justice Raymond. 
The monument to Raymond at St Lawrence, Abbot’s 
Langley, Hertfordshire, was commissioned from 
Cheere in the 1730s and the unsigned bust in the V&A 
has until recently been attributed to Cheere also. 
However, its form, especially the distinctive back, and 
the way in which it is inscribed suggest that it should be 
attributed to Roubiliac and may be his earliest inde- 
pendent work.*” While distinct from the busts produced 
by the sculptor while working in Cheere’s workshop, it 
seems probable that the commission was connected 
with that for the monument. It is perhaps best under- 
stood as an independent commission given to Roubiliac 
at Cheere’s suggestion. 

The examples discussed so far have assumed that 
Roubiliac occupied a subsidiary position, either work- 
ing as an assistant — most often as a modeller — to 
Cheere, having work sub-contracted to him by Cheere 
or receiving commissions that were given on Cheere’s 
recommendation. But at least by the 1740s Roubiliac 
need not necessarily have had this role. The complex- 
ity of works produced through such collaboration 
may be seen from the evidence concerning the commis- 
sioning and making of the monument to Thomas 
Winnington at Stanford (plate 60). This consists of a 
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60. (Above) Louis François Roubiliac, perhaps with the 
collaboration of Henry Cheere: Monument to Thomas 
Winnington. Marble, c.1749~50. Stanford, Warwickshire. 


61. (Above, right) Perhaps by Henry Cheere: Monument to John 
Merck. Marble, c.1750. Norwood, Middlesex. 


sarcophagus on paw feet supporting a bust with a 
drapery pattern used by Roubiliac for portraits of other 
sitters, such as Sir Andrew Fountaine (Wilton House, 
Wiltshire). While the bust of Winnington, who died 
in 1747, is in every way consistent with Roubiliac’s 
portraits of the late 1740s, the sarcophagus is clearly by 
another sculptor.*® Its paw feet are identical to those 
used on the monument at Norwood to John Merick, 
who died in 1749 (plate 61). Neither monument is signed 
and there are no features that are unequivocally to be 
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identified with Cheere’s workshop. The form of the 
sarcophagus and the manner in which the reclining 
figure on the Merick monument is carved are not 
incompatible with documented works by Cheere but 
both are similar to features employed by other work- 
shops that continued the mason-sculptor tradition, such 
as that of Benjamin Palmer.*9 

Some evidence the of the 
Winnington commission is, however, provided by a 
recently discovered letter from Henry Fox to Charles 
Hanbury Williams, who was responsible for the erec- 
tion of the monument.” Writing on 22 February 


about circumstances 


1749/50, Fox asks that Hanbury Williams’s retainer, 
Richard Evans, should 


write a line to Mr. Eckar [the painter Eccardt] to deliver 
your Picture of Mr. Winnington done by Vanlo to my order. 


Q 
OF 
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from that & Goussets Bas-Relive of him Rouvilliac is to 
make a bust which may be plac’d upon a Monument some- 
thing like that set up to the primate Boulter in Westminster 
Abby. Whatever You please to write in Verse or prose or 
both shall be there inscribed, and I beg you will intend to do 
it now whilst You are at Colebrook. 


Fox’s account confirms that the bust is indeed by 
Roubiliac and establishes that this was a posthumous 
portrait, executed for this monument rather than an 
earlier bust produced by Roubiliac in Winnington’s 
lifetime and then set on a monument that had been 
designed after his death. It is also shows how Roubiliac 
made use not only of a painted portrait by Van Loo but 
also of a wax relief by Issac Gosset; this seems never to 
have been returned since it is presumably the ‘Medal of 
Mr Winnington in wax’ listed in the sculptor’s posthu- 
mous 1762 sale catalogue.°'! On the monument itself the 
letter is rather less precise. Although Cheere’s monu- 
ment to Archbishop Boulter in Westminster Abbey is 
mentioned as a possible model, this may not be taken as 
evidence that the Winnington monument was also to be 
made by Cheere and may simply suggest that the same 
format of a bust on a sarcophagus be adopted. But if 
the letter is vague about the sculptor of the monument, 
the way in which the project is described here is telling 
for an understanding of the relationship between 
Roubiliac and that unnamed sculptor. The naming 
of Roubiliac in this way leaves the reader in little doubt 
that he was the primary figure in the production of the 
work and suggests that this is a case of Roubiliac sub- 
contracting to another sculptor, possibly (but far from 
certainly) Cheere, rather than vice versa. 

From this discussion of monuments and busts pro- 
duced by Roubiliac and Cheere during the 1730s and 


1740s it would seem that the accounts by Cunningham 
and others of Roubiliac’s early years in England do 
not offer a very full explanation of Roubiliac’s working 
relationship with other sculptors. In these biographical 
accounts of his work, those monuments in which he col- 
laborated with Carter or Cheere, if they are mentioned 
at all, are presented as a preliminary stage in the devel- 
opment of a major artist, who through his powers of 
invention created autonomous works of art. While such 
sources provide only fragmentary information about 
these early connections, they nonetheless provide us 
with an adequate framework for an understanding of a 
number of works produced through various modes of 
collaboration. If these works from the 1730s and 1740s 
are seen less in terms of individual creativity and more 
as the outcome of collaborative activity, they can be 
used as telling evidence for the complex and diverse 
practices involved in the operation of the sculpture 
trade at this period. While Roubiliac himself and those 
who wrote about his monuments in the late 1750s lay 
emphasis on their aesthetic and inventive qualities, 
analysis of these earlier monuments and the circum- 
stances surrounding their production make clear how a 
French-trained sculptor could make his way in Britain 
by working very much within the well-established work- 
shop and business procedures of the most successful 
London statuaries. As in other luxury trades, collabora- 
tion and sub-contracting played a more significant role 
than the conventions of artist’s biographies or even 
modern accounts of eighteenth-century British sculp- 
ture have often allowed. Perhaps a recognition of this 
might allow us to think of other categories of sculptural 
production, including that involved in the making of 
Joseph Wilton’s smaller figures, in a different way. 


Chapter 7 


Making and Viewing Bronze 
Sculpture 


Set in the base of the English sculptor Joseph Wilton’s 
monument to General Wolfe, erected in Westminster 
Abbey in 1773, is an ambitious relief representing Wolfe 
taking Quebec (plate 62).! The monument to Wolfe 
was one of the most prestigious and widely discussed 
sculptural enterprises of eighteenth-century England 
and one of the earliest monuments in the Abbey to 
be commissioned as a result of funds being voted by 
Parliament. A competition for the commission was 
held in 1760, the year after Wolfe’s death, and Wilton’s 
design was then chosen by the Lord Chamberlain but 
the monument was not erected until twelve years later. 
The relief has a prominent position on the completed 
monument and by representing the taking of Quebec 

the event that is being reported to Wolfe just before 
he dies, as shown on the upper part — it plays an impor- 
tant role in the work’s narrative.’ Although largely 
ignored in modern accounts of the Wolfe monument, 
Capitsoldi’s relief attracted much comment in eigh- 
teenth- and early nineteenth-century accounts. In a 
detailed account of the monument published in 1826, 
J.T. Smith, for example, states that it ‘was designed and 
modelled by Capitsoldi’, whose career with Wilton he 


had discussed a few pages earlier, and he describes it as 
a ‘spirited and interesting bronze bass-relievo, inlaid in 
the lower part of the monument, exhibiting the siege of 
Quebec’? 

As a work erected with Parliamentary funds the 
Wolfe monument was an exceptionally prominent 
ensemble of public sculpture, the visual rhetoric of 
which was intended to celebrate national pride as well 
as to justify and re-enforce the policy of Pitt’s party 
about the American war.° It was also seen as a highly 
prestigious commission for what was effectively a 
modern history subject and as such provided the oppor- 
tunity for a English artist to demonstrate the equal, if 
not the superior, status of art in Britain compared 
with that produced on the continent, a subject about 
which writing proliferated around 1760. The historical 
narrative here represented — a victory over the French 

meant that on both these levels the work would be 
compared by informed viewers with similar sculptural 
enterprises in France, most notably the tomb by Marsy 
and Tuby of Marechal de Turenne in the Invalides. 
Like the grandest of papal tombs, the Turenne monu- 
ment has marble figures above and below a relief in 


62. Capitsoldi: Relief from the Monument to General Wolfe. Lead, ¢.1765 -70. Westminster Abbey, London. 
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bronze. While large-scale figures in marble, sometimes 
in ambitious and complex compositions, were far 
from unusual on eighteenth-century monuments, cast 
reliefs were quite exceptional and the inclusion of such 
a relef as an integral part of the Wolfe monument 
signalled both the importance attached to the commis- 
sion and the prestigious connotations that the use of this 
material might have. 

The attention given to the relief by Smith and others 
is therefore not surprising and the way in which it is 
described in such accounts hints at the significance the 
use of bronze might have had in this context. Bronze 
was evidently considered appropriate for such a work. 
However, despite the assumption by numerous com- 
mentators from the late eighteenth century onwards 
that it was of bronze, close analysis shows that it is made 
of lead. The degree of undercutting and especially the 
curvature necessary for the relief to fit within the setting 
on the convex base would have presented a formidable 
challenge for sculptor and founder. What is interesting 
here is not that Smith and others were mistaken but the 
disjunction between the expectations and assumptions 
of these viewers about such a relief and the evident 
limits of the technology (or, less plausibly, the sum 
available) when it was executed in the late 1760s. 
Underlying this confusion is a question about the 
production of bronze sculpture in eighteenth-century 
Britain and the connotations that the material itself had 
in that culture. 

Studies of seventeenth-century sculpture have 
focused attention on the bronze sculpture produced for 
Charles I and his court, both the small-scale works by 
Francesco Fanelli and tombs and equestrian figures by 
Hubert Le Sueur.’ Similarly, the prominence of early 
nineteenth-century monumental bronze statuary and 
the conditions that made its production possible at this 
date have been investigated in recent literature on the 
sculptors Sir Richard Westmacott and Sir Francis 
Chantrey.® By contrast, eighteenth-century sculptures 
in bronze have been mentioned in the context of 
particular sculptors’ works without any consideration 
of how or where they were cast, what prompted the 
use of this material or the way in which it was viewed 
and sometimes without the medium being mentioned at 
all. The aim of this essay is to draw attention to the 
number of works in bronze that were being produced in 
eighteenth-century Britain, to raise questions about the 
circumstances in which they were made and to suggest 
the connotations that the material itself carried. 

In late seventeenth-century England bronze was used 
for Grinling Gibbons’ figures of Charles II and James II 
(plate 63), perhaps consciously evoking associations 
with bronze statuary produced by Le Sueur and Fanelli 
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for Charles I and his court. According to Vertue, 
the James I was probably modelled by Laurens 
Vandermeulen of Brussels and cast by Dievot of 
Malines, who both later returned to Antwerp.’ Here 
then, the expertise seems to have been brought 
from abroad. The Charles IT, on the other hand, was 
apparently cast by Thomas Beneir (or Besnier), who 
in Vertue’s words was ‘Born in England of French 
parents’.!° It seems likely that Besnier was a relative of 
Isaac Besnier who has recently been shown to be a 
collaborator on equal terms with Le Sueur.!! This 
suggests some continuity of practice between the mid- 
and late seventeenth century. Whether already existing 
or brought from abroad, the necessary casting tech- 
nology was evidently available to Gibbons and his 


patron, Tobias Rustat (who commissioned both works), 
in England in the late 1680s. i 


63. Grinling Gibbons: James II. Bronze, 1686. Trafalgar 
Square, London. Photograph: Conway Library, Courtauld 
Institute of Art. 


64. John Bacon: 
George III. Bronze, 
1789. Somerset 
House, London. 
Photograph: 
Conway Library, 
Courtauld Institute 
of Art. 
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A hundred years later, when John Bacon executed 
his bronze statue of George III (plate 64) for Somerset 
House in 1789, the expertise in casting bronze seemed, 
if anything, less assured. According to Cunningham in 
1830, Bacon ‘was a worker in bronze, and the group at 
Somerset House attests with what skill he could manage 
that difficult material’. Cunningham’s account makes 
clear that Bacon ran his own foundry. But unlike 
Chantrey or Westmacott thirty years later, who showed 
‘the whole process 
chance may happen to conduct to the artist’s studio 
when the moulds are ready and the metal melted’, he 
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maintained the mystery that had traditionally sur- 


rounded metalworking techniques. The impression is 
that his technical procedures for the casting of large 
bronzes were quite rudimentary: 


His practice was to cast the figure in many picces, and then 
unite them into an entire whole by burning or fusing the 
parts together. This plan had its advantages; it required 
small moulds, which were easily dried and readily handled 
small meltings too of metal nor was failure attended with 
the destruction of the entire mould of the figure, But it 
had this disadvantage by the fusing together of many 


small pieces the just proportions of the whole were apt to 
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be injured and the figure liable to display an imperfect 
5 
symmetry compared to a statue cast in one or two parts. !‘ 


This account suggests that the production of large-scale 
bronzes was still highly problematic in the late 1780s. 
Nonetheless, a number of bronze statues were executed 
between those by Gibbons and those by Bacon. When 
these are supplemented with busts in bronze, smaller 
bronze groups and figures, and various documented but 
lost pieces, a long enough list of sculpture in bronze 
emerges to suggest that, despite the silence of modern 
commentators, there were indeed limited facilities 
for casting in London and that for some eighteenth- 
century viewers and patrons the material continued to 
enjoy some popularity. 


Scheemakers, Rysbrack and the bronze 
statue 


One loose grouping of bronzes consists of works pro- 
duced by Peter Scheemakers and Michael Rysbrack in 
the 1730s and 1740s. The earliest of these pieces was that 
of Thomas Guy (plate 65) by Scheemakers, which was 
erected in 1734 by the governors of the hospital he 
founded. As well as the statue of Guy himself, shown 
wearing his livery gown, the stone base is set with two 
bronze reliefs — one of the Good Samaritan and the other 
of Christ healing the lame man — along with Guy’s 
(fictitious) arms and an inscribed panel, also both in 
bronze.'’ Rysbrack’s equestrian statue of William IH 
(plate 66) is in an even more ambitious cast bronze. The 
commissioning of a statue was first proposed in 
December 1731 and in August 1732 both Scheemakers 
and Rysbrack submitted models. In May 1733, accord- 
ing to Vertue, the ‘great Model’ was begun and by 
August Rysbrack had ‘finist in Clay horse and Man. 
and cast in plaster of Paris. and Sett up in his work 
house’.!* In August of the following year Vertue record- 
ed: ‘the brass horse Cast all at once. that is the horse 
(excepting the tail) and the leggs of the figure on each 
side of the horse. the statue it Self being cast before as 
far as the middle down to the thighs’.!° The statue of 
Guy was the only statue in bronze produced by 
Scheemakers, although that of Edward VI (St Thomas’ 
Hospital, London) was often described as being of 
bronze although it is of bronzed stone. There is, how- 
ever, some evidence that other smaller works by 
Rysbrack were executed in bronze. Bronze versions of 
his busts of Cromwell and Newton, each with a ‘carved 
truss’, are listed in his sale of 20 April 1765 (lots 74 and 
75) and “The judgement of Hercules, by Mr Rysbrack, 
a basso relievo (bronze)’ was purchased by John Cheere 
at Peter Vanina’s sale on 4 April 1770 (lot 77). 


The documentation associated with these various 
commissions is too sparse to allow us to gain any very 
precise idea as to the reasons for choosing bronze rather 
than another material, the circumstances in which they 
were produced or the different responsibilities of those 
involved. Together, however, these various cases offer 
enough to suggest something of the role that such large- 
scale bronzes were given. Always described as brass, not 
bronze, the material of the statues is usually specified in 
guidebook descriptions, unlike the material of statues in 
stone or marble. While the guidebooks, so often based 
on earlier published accounts rather than on any direct 
observation, are sometimes in error, the use of different 
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66. (Right) 

Michael Rysbrack: 
William ILI. Bronze. 
1734. Queen Square, 
Bristol. Photograph: 
Conway Library, 
Courtauld Institute of 
Art. 
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65. (Left) Peter 
Scheemakers: 
Thomas Guy. Bronze, 


1734. Guy’s 
Hospital, London. 
Photograph: 
Conway Library, 
Courtauld Institute 
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materials was not arbitrary and particular materials 
seem to have carried certain associations. While the 
concept of an iconography of materials might suggest 
something too precise, such clusters of meaning around 
marble, bronze or lead might repay further examina- 
tion.!© The assumption seems to have been in the 1730s 
that the use of bronze was exceptional; certainly Vertue 
was able to state that it was ‘the rarest and costliest 
of all materials at all periods’.'’ Its use for a particular 
statue therefore would have suggested either that its 
subject’s status was such as to demand commemoration 
in this unusually magnificent form or that the erection 


of the statue was an exceptionally generous act of 


beneficence to the public or civic body. 

In the case of the Rysbrack equestrian statue the use 
of bronze carried royal connotations appropriate to the 
subject, prompting comparison with the earlier figures 
by Gibbons which were fully described in eighteenth- 
century London guidebooks.!® It also signalled the civic 
pride of the city, demonstrating that Bristol could rival, 


if not outdo London. But in this instance the use of 


bronze probably had a less fully articulated significance. 
A key role was played in the project by figures such as 


John Elbridge, deputy controller and receiver of the 


Society of Merchants’ duties of wharfage and tonnage, 
and the erection of the statue could have been seen as a 
monument to him and his merchant associates. In this 
way the statue was as much a celebration of commercial 
enterprise as a commemoration of William IH and 
British liberty. To use bronze — the most elevated 
medium for public statuary was indirectly to endorse 
and approve the place of commerce in the public and 
civic life of England’s second city. 

In the case of the Guy statue, the employment of 
bronze is still more striking since the subject was not a 
royal one. Having made his fortune as a publisher, Guy 
left money for the endowment of the hospital and 
specified in his will that: 
it shall be lawful for the said President and Governors [of 
the Hospital] to erect as Statue or Statues and Monument, 
or Monuments, for perpetuating the Memory of the 


generous and Charitable actions of the said Thomas Guy, 


Chapter 7 


provided the Expence thereof do not exceed the Sum of two 
thousand pounds.!9 


By the 1730s the convention of a standing figure 
in livery robes was a well-established one for philan- 
thropists, whose images had earlier been placed on 
charitable institutions, such as alms houses that they 
had founded. The use of a freestanding statue on a 
pedestal with reliefs is far less common but what was 
wholly unprecedented was to have it made in bronze. 
As David Solkin has shown, doubts as to the extent 
of Guy’s philanthropy were already being expressed 
by the late 1730s and the statue was seen by some as 
highly presumptuous. Nowhere would this presumption 
have been more apparent than in the use of bronze. 
Criticism on these grounds of a statue such as Guy’s 
had indeed been in part anticipated a year before its 
erection by an anonymous satirist who played off the 
monarchical associations of a bronze statue against the 
grandiose aspirations of the city alderman: 


Or would I view through London as I pass 

Some broad Sir Balaam in Corinthian brass; 

High on a pedestal, ye Freeman, place 

His magesterial Paunch and griping Face; 

Lett’d and Gilt, let him adorn Cheapside 

And grant the Tradesman what a King’s deny’d.2° 


The exceptional nature of these large-scale bronzes 
prompts questions about where and how they were cast. 
The considerable difference between the carefully 
finished Wilham II and the far rougher Guy — the 
webbing between the fingers of the figures on the reliefs 
suggests that little if any chiselling was done after cast- 
ing — make it possible that they were cast in different 
places with widely differing degrees of skills in casting 
figures. Accounts of casting are given in publications 
such as the Dictionarium Polygraphicum (1735), although 
the dependence of such texts on classical texts and 
French descriptions such as from Felibien make them 
an unreliable guide to contemporary practice in 
England.*! However, the way in which the entries for 
foundries and casting in such publications link together 
the casting of figures with that of bells and guns suggest 
that both may have been done at the same foundries. It 
is likely that both the Guy and William II] were cast at a 
foundry such as that at the Woolwich Arsenal. This was 
set up in the 1720s after an explosion at the Moorfields 
foundry convinced the Ordnance that closer control of 
casting was required.?? 

But there may well have been a variety of options for 
sculptors such as Rysbrack and Scheemakers to 
explore. By 1763 at least Mortimer’s Universal Director 
could state that the ‘Founders are divided into several 
minute branches’, listing different specialities associated 
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with the twenty-four names that follow.?? One of 
these specialist areas was that associated with the figure 
modellers and casters connected with goldsmiths and 
those responsible for gilt metal mounts for furniture 
such as the elaborately decorated pieces by John 
Channon.” These elusive craftsmen may be glimpsed 
occasionally in places such as Mortimer’s directory or 
the lists of those awarded premiums by the Society of 
Arts. They presumably constituted the largely unrecog- 
nised, and irretrievable, tradition of metal casting on 
which Matthew Boulton’s far more public production 
of ormoulu was based. While the large-scale bronze 
figures were likely to have been cast by those foundries 
able to produce bells and cannon, the smaller-scale 
bronze figures seem more likely to have been produced 
with the collaboration of this second network.*° 


Roubiliac and the small bronze 


It is against this somewhat shadowy and confused out- 
line of diverse practices that we have to set the second 
substantial group of sculptures in bronzes produced in 
eighteenth-century Britain. These appear to be associ- 
ated to a greater or lesser degree with Roubiliac. As 
early as the late 1730s Roubiliac executed bronze 
figures of the Four Monarchies and the group of Hercules 
and Atlas that originally formed part of the Temple of 
the Four Monarchies Clock by Clay.2° Even more than 
the slightly earlier wine cooler modelled by Rysbrack 
and made by the goldsmith Kandler, Clay’s clock was a 
collaborative work involving sculptors (both Roubiliac’s 
figures and reliefs modelled by Rysbrack), a painter 
(Amiconi’s painted panels) and goldsmiths. The three 
surviving Monarchs and the Hercules group (plate 67) 
suggest that Roubiliac came to England with a facility 
in modelling figures to be cast in bronze that he must 
have acquired as part of his training in Paris. But in 
their detailed finish they also indicate connections with 
those who cast the best of the figurative elements on 
contemporary silver.?/ 

The same crisp casting and highly finished surfaces 
characteristic of the casting of the highest quality 
goldsmiths’ work are also to be seen on a group of 
other small bronzes attributable to Roubiliac. ‘These 
comprise the high-relief portraits of Pope (plate 68), 
Handel, Middleton and Garrick, which may be clearly 
identified with the ‘Medals’ of the same subjects 
recorded in Roubiliac’s posthumous 1762  sale.28 
Versions of several of them ‘in bronze finely repaired by 
the late ingenious Mr Roubiliac’ appeared in a 
Christie’s sale in 1766. The precise dating of these is 
uncertain but they may well have been produced in the 
mid-1750s.?9 In their subtlety of finish the surfaces of 


67. Louis Francois Roubiliac: Hercules and Ailas, from the 
Temple of the Four Monarchies. Bronze, ¢.1735 -40. 
Kensington Palace, London. Reproduced by gracious per- 
mission of Her Majesty the Queen. 


these bronzes have much in common with the carefully 
judged effects of the sculptor’s marbles, both assuming 
unusually close and appreciative viewing.” In the case 
of the bronzes, however, this degree of finish and metic- 
ulous afterwork may also be linked with a tradition of 
collecting and viewing small-scale bronze sculpture. 
While almost all such bronzes in English collections 
would have been acquired from abroad, either through 
the Grand Tour or more directly from the London sale- 
rooms,?! this small group of works suggests that there 
was at least some attempt to produce in England small 
bronzes that might appeal to such collectors.°? The 
same ambition is perhaps discernible in the encourage- 
ment of bronze casting by the Society of Arts when in 
1767 they awarded premiums to John Hazell, ‘Figure 
chaser’, for ‘an extended Figure for a Crucifix’ and 
‘Silenus holding a young Bacchus (so perfect as not 
to want repairing)’, to J.S. Manly for the ‘Group of 
Laocoon’ and to Albert Pars for the ‘Cast of an 
Anatomy figure, after Spring.’ 


Making and Viewing Bronze Sculpture 


One further group of English bronzes from this 
date is less securely linked with Roubiliac but involved 
casting on a similar scale, albeit with rather less finesse. 
This consists of several versions of a pair of laughing 
and crying children. The laughing child is by far the 
more common and occurs in various materials of 
different dates, the best known version perhaps being 
the Chelsea porcelain version in the Ashmolean 
Museum.** Far less frequently this model is found 
paired with a crying child (as in the terracotta versions 
once attributed to Nollekens in Edinburgh) and they 
evidently were conceived as a pair, possibly represent- 
ing the young Heraclitus and Democritus. Although 
their authorship is uncertain, there is some circumstan- 
tial evidence to suggest that Roubiliac may perhaps 
have been responsible for the original models.*° While 
this remains highly speculative, there can be little 
doubt that they were especially well known in England, 
one of them being shown in John Mortimer’s portrait of 
Joseph Wilton instructing a student (Royal Academy, 
London).*® Several versions of the evidently more 
popular laughing child were produced in bronze, and at 
least one cast of this (plate 69) and another, damaged, 
cast of the crying child (plate 70) appear from their 
facture to be of eighteenth-century date and likely to 
be English. If this were so, they were presumably cast 
by those working in that shared area between the 
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68. Louis François Roubiliac: Alexander Pope. 


c.1750 60. Yale Center tor British Art, New Haven. 
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69. Louis Francois 
Roubilhiac (?): 

The loung Heraclitus. 
Bronze, í 1750. 
Private 

collection, 


70. (Below) 

Louis Francois 
Roubiliac (?): 

The Young Democritus. 
Bronze, ¢.1750. 
Private collection. 


sculptors and the goldsmiths in mid-eighteenth-century 
London. 

The final group of bronzes linked with Roubiliac 
consists of three bronze versions of his bust of the Earl 
of Chesterfield.’ These fit less easily with the small-scale 
bronzes but, in their finish, appear distinct from the 
large statues that may have been cast by the foundries 
responsible for guns and cannons. While being on a 
larger scale than the figurative work associated with the 
goldsmiths, their surfaces have a subtlety of finish close 
to that of the high-relief portraits and the punching 
of the hair recalls that on the laughing and crying 
children. But they are unusual in constituting the 
only known bronze versions of any bust by Roubiliac 
(plate 71). Two of the casts are placed on a marble socle 
with a gilt bronze cartouche applied to it; the third now 
consists of the bronze, truncated rather higher on the 
chest. The form of the socle, which corresponds to a 
standard type used in Roubiliac’s workshop, the shape 
of the socle and the facture of the bronze suggest that 
all three are of eighteenth-century date and presumably 
cast in Britain, shortly after Roubiliac executed his 
marble of Chesterfield in 1745 (National Portrait Gallery, 
London).*® It seems likely that the casting was done by 
those responsible for the relief portraits, but why was 
bronze employed for the multiple versions of this bust 
alone? 

One possible answer might lie in Chesterfield’s 
own Francophile tastes and his wish to have himself 
represented in bronzes, as sitters to Pigalle were being 
portrayed in France at the same date. But another 
explanation may be based on the evidence on the 
reverse of the marble bust and the provenance of two of 
the bronzes. The lengthy inscription on the reverse 
of the marble bust not only gives the date of 1745 but 
describes Chesterfield as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; 
significantly, two of the three bronzes have Irish prove- 
nances. Although the post of Lord Lieutenant was in 
some cases given to politicians who had been somewhat 
marginalised in British political life, it nonetheless 
involved the holder effectively holding court in Dublin 
and representing the crown in a very visible and public 
way.°’ Given the royal associations of bronze, to dis- 
seminate in this material the image of the king’s 
surrogate in Ireland might have seemed entirely appro- 
priate. That this is not a wholly fanciful interpretation 
is suggested by the fact that the only other portrait bust 
which seems to have been reproduced in bronze in 
eighteenth-century England is the one ruler of the 
country who was not a monarch — Oliver Cromwell 
(plate 72).%° In this case the use of bronze might be 
understood as an inversion of a dominant norm 
involving the royal connotations of the material. 


This fragmentary account suggests that, despite its 
being largely unnoticed in the literature on eighteenth- 
century British sculpture, figures in bronze were 
produced and did have a role, even if the circumstances 
in which they were produced and the meanings they 
might have carried are difficult to establish. While the 
execution and viewing of at least some of these works 
may have brought into play some assumptions about 
the associations of the material (that might even 
amount at points to an iconography of the material), 


such meanings were not made explicit and the use of 


simulated bronze surfaces on, for example, plaster busts 
makes such associations elusive. According to the 
outline here, the production of bronzes as either a 
category of small-scale work associated with goldsmiths 
and the luxury trades or a class of sculpture related 
to monumental figure sculpture but perhaps cast in 


71. Louis Francois Roubiliac: Philip, Earl of Chesterfield. 
Bronze, ¢.1745-50. Private collection. 


Making and Viewing Bronze Sculpture 


72. After Edward Pierce: Oliver Cromwell. Bronze, ¢.1750-70. 


` 


Private collection. 


collaboration with cannon founders hardly constitutes 
a consistent tradition of bronze sculpture. As the com- 
ments about Bacon’s casting procedures suggest, the 
technology of bronze casting on a large scale was 
still very much at an exploratory stage until the late 
eighteenth century. Seen in this context, the confusion 
over Capitsoldi’s relief is more easily understood. While 
those involved in the erection of the Wolfe monument 
in the mid-1760s might well have considered that the 
associations of bronze made it appropriate that the 
relief be in this material, as later commentators 
assumed it was, the capacity to produce a bronze of this 
scale and complexity was as yet lacking in Britain. The 
surviving examples of British sculpture in bronze leave 
us in no doubt, however, that this continued to be an 
aspiration for at least some British sculptors and their 


patrons."! 


IV 


CATEGORIES AND GENRES 


Although most of the leading sculptors in eighteenth- 
century Britain had mixed practices and undertook 
commissions for various different types of work, the 
sculpture they produced involved the use of conven- 
tions associated with particular genres. Most of the 
literature on eighteenth-century sculpture, especially 
in Britain, has been essentially monographic so that 
consideration of specific categories or types — most 
notably the portrait bust or the church monument - 
has been contained within discussions of the work of 
individual sculptors. An alternative approach to such 
sculpture is to examine these genres and categories 
of sculpture in their own right rather than as part of 
the activity of specific sculptors’ practices. Although the 
publications of Katharine Esdaile about monuments 
and some more recent writing about sculpture in 
Britain have to some degree attempted to address 
this, there are no studies to compare, for example, with 
Gerold Weber’s book about fountain sculpture in 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century France.! Also 
lacking are studies that interpret particular genres and 
the way in which they were adapted and re-worked in 
response to shifting social aspirations and changing 
expectations of public and private imagery, as has been 
done by Marcia Pointon in the case of the engraved and 
painted portrait.? The three essays in this section do not 
fill that gap but rather provide case studies to illustrate 
how three of the major categories of sculpture being 
commissioned in eighteenth-century Britain might be 
dealt with. 

The two principal genres in demand from patrons in 
Britain consisted of the tomb monument and the sculp- 
tural portrait, either in the form of the statue or, more 
commonly, the bust. The modes of sculpture used to 
articulate absolutist power or Catholic belief in France 
or Italy were not required in a Protestant country 
with a constitutional monarchy that played a relatively 
modest role in artistic patronage. But the relatively 
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limited range of sculptural genres in which sculptors 
in Britain were expected to work meant that the 
monument and the bust were allowed to take on a 
surprisingly wide variety of forms, appropriating and 
adapting continental styles and conventions for un- 
familiar needs and contexts. The most ambitious 
monuments, for example, took on something of the 
qualities of the large-scale history painting of the sort 
that British patrons generally failed to commission from 
native painters. This and other relationships between 
sculpture and contemporary painting have remained 
little explored. 

The first and second of the essays in this section set 
out to look at the two principal genres of sculpture in an 
unfamiliar way and from rather different perspectives. 
The first, on portrait busts of architects, examines busts 
by various sculptors representing members of an 
emerging social group and considers how an appro- 
priate mode of sculptural portraiture was formulated to 
register that group’s professional identity. The second 
takes one particular example of a familiar (and familial) 
type of monument and explores the relationship 
between this and painted portraits of the family as these 
were being developed during the same period. The 
third essay looks at a less celebrated but, at the time, 
equally ubiquitous category of sculpture: the lead 
figures produced for gardens. Like chimneypieces, 
garden sculpture constituted an important aspect of 
sculptural production in eighteenth-century Britain 
but, partly because of its material and multiple nature 
and partly because of the fact that these figures were 
in the main reproductions, it has been marginalised 
within most accounts of eighteenth-century sculpture 
in Britain, if not in France. Here the interpretative 
emphasis is less on production than on reception, so 
opening up questions about the associations that a 
particular genre might have for those who viewed it. 


Chapter 8 


Portrait Busts of Architects in 
Eighteenth-century Britain 


The territory explored in this essay lies between obser- 
vations on sculpture and architecture from two familiar 
mid-eighteenth-century sources.! The first comes from 
Campbell’s London Tradesman of 1747: 

The taste of Busts and figures in ... Clay, Wax, and Plaister 
of Paris ... prevails much of late years, and in some measure 
interferes with Portrait Painting: The Nobility now affect to 
have their Busts done that Way rather than sit for their 
Pictures, and the Fashion is to have their Apartments 
adorned with Bronzed and Figures in Plaister and Wax.? 


The second is a statement made by George Vertue in 
1749: 

I must own [that] the branch of the art of building in 
Architecture is much improved and many men of that pro- 
fession has made greater fortunes ... than any other branch 
of Art whatever — their manner of undertakings is so 
profitable, by their agreements at so much per cent for 
drawings and direction of works of building.” 


Although the first quotation has often been cited in 
accounts of British portrait sculpture and the second 
in the considerable literature on the growth of the 
architectural profession, the links between the two 
phenomena described here have not been pursued. 
Together, however, they help to explain the production 
of a number of impressive portrait busts of architects 
between about 1720 and 1755. The main examples are 
the marbles of James Gibbs (1726) and Francis Smith 
(about 1741; both by Rysbrack), a plaster of Nicholas 
Hawksmoor (about 1736) and various marble versions of 
William Adam (about 1753; the last two perhaps to be 
attributed to Henry Cheere) and Roubiliac’s marble 
of Isaac Ware (from the early 1740s).* There are also 
various lost busts which need to be considered in this 
context. 

All the busts in this list are of architects from the first 
half of the century. It is striking that while we have a 
number of sculptural portraits of architects from this 
period, there are few after 1755 until the early nine- 
teenth century. No busts exist, for example, of Robert 
Adam or even Taylor, who was himself a sculptor. 
Whereas painted portraits of architects run throughout 
the century, sculptural portraits seem to be confined 
to the period before 1750. This uneven pattern of 
sculptural representation contrasts with France where 
architects were often portrayed in sculptural form, 


whether in a striking portrait bust such as Antoine 
Coysevox’s dramatic image of Robert de Cotte 
(Bibliothèque Ste Geneviève, Paris), his head turned 
in animated inspiration, or the far quieter, meditative 
allegorical group showing an architect being celebrated 
(plate 73).° Although in the latter case, the identity is 
uncertain — it 1s possibly Pierre Rousseau — the presence 
of his architectural instruments on the base leaves us in 
no doubt about his profession. Very different though 
they are, these two images testify to the high status of 
architects in France and the assured manner in which 
such figures could be represented in a medium with 
which they had such a close affinity and working expe- 
rience. The ways in which an individual architect could 
be portrayed by sculptors in France at different points 
in the eighteenth century throws into relief the more 
problematic situation on the other side of the Channel. 

From about 1720 the demand for portrait busts in 
Britain was growing rapidly and the range of sitters was 
no longer confined to a relatively narrow band of 
aristocrats and military figures. In response to this 
demand sculptors developed a rich variety of forms and 
conventions for portrait sculpture, and these may be 
said to constitute one of the major and most inventive 
contributions made by British artists to European art in 
the eighteenth century. The same period, however, also 
saw some fundamental changes in the status and nature 
of the architect. This may be seen as the shift from an 
ambiguous situation, in which ‘architect’ could mean 
anything from a master builder to an aristocratic 
amateur to the emergence of the professional architect 
as one ‘whose education had included the conscious 
study of design and whose functions were to be supervi- 
sory rather than executive’.® 

A discussion of sculptural images of architects must 
therefore touch on issues such as the changing status 
of the architect, the way in which he perceived and 
presented himself and his relationship with both 
patrons and other professional groups. It also involves 
wider questions about sculptural portraiture, such as 
the use and significance of different conventions and 
forms of bust, the function and setting of busts, their 
relationship with painted portraits and the use of 
different materials. The relatively small number of 
examples does not of course allow us to draw any firm 


Possibly Pierre Rousseau, attributed to Philipps-Laurent Roland: Allegorical Group with a Portrait Bust of an Architect. 


racotta, c.1780-go. J. Paul Getty Museum, Los Angeles 


conclusions but some of these questions will be raised in 
my brief survey of the individual busts and considered 
together at the end. 

Before turning to specific portraits there are three 
points to be made about the circumstances in which 
these busts were produced. The first concerns the close 
professional relationship between the architect and the 
sculptor. Many masons and master builders combined 
sculpture with building, particularly during the months 
when the weather made building impossible. As 
Campbell commented, ‘They are idle about four 
Months of the Year, unless they have some skill in 
sculpture, in which they may be employed all the 
Year’.’ As the professional architect gradually emerged, 
the relationship between the design and erection of 
buildings and sculptural activity remained close and 
can be seen in the collaboration that produced monu- 
ments such as that in Westminster Abbey to Matthew 
Prior, designed by Gibbs and carved by Rysbrack.® The 
commissioning and execution of a number of architects’ 
busts makes best sense when seen in the context of these 
professional networks. 

The second factor is that portraiture had long formed 
an important element in British commemorative 


74. Probably by Henry Cheere: Monument to Thomas Archer. 
Marble, ¢.1739. Hale, Hampshire. 
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75. Monument to Edward Tufnell. Marble, c.1726-30. 
Westminster Abbey, London. 


sculpture, in the form not only of full-length reclining 
effigies but also of portrait busts. For example, the 
architect Thomas Archer is shown on his monument 
at Hale, Hampshire (plate 74), as a classically draped 
figure reclining on his sarcophagus flanked by two 


> while the monument in the cloister 


female allegories,‘ 
of Westminster Abbey to Edward Tufnell, described on 
the inscription as an architect, shows the deceased in 
bust form, wearing a soft cap (plate 75).!° The Tufnell 
monument is one of an increasing number from the late 
seventeenth century onwards that include a portrait 
bust of a sitter who was far from aristocratic. albeit 
reasonably wealthy. However, busts of non-aristocratic 
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sitters executed as independent portraits, intended for 
non-ecclesiastical settings — house busts or displayed in 
a more public or at least institutional setting — were rare 
before about 1720. (One of the few examples, perhaps 
significantly, is Edward Pierce’s bust of Wren in the 


Ashmolean Musem, Oxford.) The busts of architects 


discussed here fall into this category rather than that of 


monument busts, although the distinction is sometimes 
rather blurred. 

The third point to be born in mind in this discussion 
is that by 1727 there already existed two celebrated 
sculptural representations of architects that were to be 
much reproduced: Rysbrack’s portraits of Inigo Jones 
and Palladio.!! ‘The two marble busts at Chatsworth, 
which are the primary versions, were, it may be pre- 
sumed, commissioned by Lord Burlington and are 
related to the two figures that stand outside Chiswick 
House. The figures were in place by 1728!? but as early 


as the previous year Rysbrack was supplying plasters of 


them, together with what was probably another marble 
version of the Jones bust, to Henry Hoare. The busts 
must therefore date from before 1727. 


76. Michael Rysbrack: Palladio. Marble, before 1727. 
Chatsworth, Derbyshire. 


The Jones bust is based ultimately on the Van Dyck 
drawing in Burlington’s collection and together the 
drawing and bust established the standard image of 
the architect. Rysbrack’s sculptural version became 
particularly popular and numerous reproductions or 
reductions in a variety of materials survive, including 
the bust placed in the Temple of British Worthies at 
Stowe and the ivory figure by Verskovis on the cabinet 
made for Horace Walpole (V&A). The proliferation of 
such reductions was such that by the mid-eighteenth 
century few sculptural images could have been so famil- 
iar as the bust of the figure whom Colvin describes as 
the first ‘to exercise the full functions of an architect in 
the modern sense’. !* 

Rather less frequently reproduced but even more 
significant in its form was the bust of Palladio (plate 76). 
As Wittkower has shown, this bore no resemblance at 
all to the historical image of the architect as repre- 
sented by Zucchi’s portrait.!+ Instead it seems to have 
been based on a portrait later used as the frontispiece to 
Burlington’s edition of Palladio’s drawings. This may 
have been developed from an engraving in Leoni’s 
1716 translation of Palladio’s Four Books of Architecture 
which shows the architect in open shirt and soft cap, a 
format that was to be used constantly in painted and 
sculptural portraiture in eighteenth-century Britain. 
The frontispiece of Leoni’s work, however, presents us 
with a further type, representing Palladio in the form of 
a bust in the antique manner, with classical drapery and 
short hair.!° In these two busts we see Palladio remod- 
elled, as it were, and represented according to the two 
conventions that were to prove most popular with 
British sculptors and, more importantly, their patrons. 
It is against this background that the commissioning, 
design and execution of the busts of contemporary 
architects listed earlier should be seen. 


Rysbrack and the architects 


The earliest, dated 1726, is the bust of James Gibbs, 
which, like the marbles of Inigo Jones and Palladio, was 
carved by Rysbrack (plate 77). As Kerslake!® and 
Friedman!’ have shown, the iconography of Gibbs is 
unusually rich and in addition to the surviving images a 
number of other ambitious portraits are known from 
documentary sources. The marble bust, now in the 
V&A, shows the architect dressed in long wig and open 
shirt and follows the format already used for the image 
of Gibbs seen in the engraving by Peter Pelham, after 
Hans Hysing (before 1726), though with the addition of 
a swathe of classical drapery to mask the truncation 
around the chest and shoulders. Evidently intended to 
represent a person of standing, it recalls sculptural 


77. Michael Rysbrack: 
James Gibbs. Marble, 1726. 
V&A: A.6-1988. 


portraits such as Pierce’s bust of Wren or Rysbrack’s 
effigy of Colston and provides a visual parallel to Roger 
North’s characterisation of the ‘profest architect’ as 
‘proud and opiniative’.'® Although grand in its effect, 
the bust is relatively small in size, being truncated quite 
high on the chest. Its scale suggests that it was intended 
for a domestic interior. What context was it made for 
and who commissioned it? Given in 1888 by William 
Boore to St Martin-in-the-Fields which sold it to the 
Museum, it is likely that it is the same ‘noble marble 
bust of Gibbs, the architect, finely modelled and 
beautifully executed, on a black marble pedestal, by 
Rysbrack’ that appeared in the 1842 Strawberry Hill 
sale.!9 In 1784 this had stood on a coin cabinet in 
Horace Walpole’s Star. Chamber,” perhaps reflecting 
the owner’s admiration for the sculptor who ‘taught the 
age to depend on statuary for its best ornaments’.”! 


At first sight a probable person to have commissioned 
the bust is that remarkable early eighteenth-century 
Maecenas, Edward Harley, 2nd Earl of Oxford, who 
was the principal patron of both Gibbs and Rysbrack as 
well as of Matthew Prior, Michael Dahl, John Wootton 
and Charles Bridgman.?? During the 1720s Gibbs and 
Rysbrack were working in close collaboration on a 
number of projects, including the monument to Prior, 
commissioned by Harley and described in a contempo- 
rary verse as a work in which ‘Gibbs displays his elegant 
Design/And Rysbracks Art does in the Sculpture 
shine’.** Sculptor and architect were at this period 
living close to each other on the Harley estate, then 
being developed north of Oxford Street. In addition to 
his work as Harley’s architect at Wimpole Hall, Gibbs 
was acting as supervising architect for this urban 
scheme and played an important role in the realisation 
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of his patron’s ambitious plans. No reference to a 
marble of the architect occurs in the catalogue of 
Harley’s sale in 1741 but listed in this were painted por- 
traits of a number of the artists he patronised, including 
images of Bridgman and Wootton by Dahl.*? Among 
these was a portrait of Gibbs also by Dahl. Definite 
evidence exists for two other portrait commissions given 
by Harley to Rysbrack. The first is a marble of his 
daughter, Peggy, which survives at Welbeck Abbey, 
dated 1723 and shown placed on a table in an engrav- 


ing of 1727 by Vertue in the 1729 edition of The Works of 


Edmund Waller2®6 The second is a bust of William 
Thomas, ‘Steward to the Earl of Oxford’, now lost but 
mentioned by Vertue in 1732.” 

Although Harley might seem to have been the most 
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78. Michael Rysbrack: 
James Gibbs. Marble, 
1726. Bodleian Library, 
Oxford. Photograph: 
Photographic Survey, 
Courtauld Institute 


of Art. 
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obvious person to have commissioned the bust, recent 
investigation of the bust’s provenance by Gordon 
Balderston has established that it was carved for Gibbs 
himself, along with Rysbrack’s celebrated bust of 
Alexander Pope.*® Both busts were sold at Christie’s on 
27 March 1783 as the property of Sir George Chalmers, 
who had inherited them from his brother-in-law the 
painter Cosmo Alexander. Alexander had in his turn 
been left both images by Gibbs himself. 

That Gibbs had such a marble portrait of himself 
carved is in itself telling about his own status and the 
way he signalled this. But this was not the only sculp- 
tural image he had made of himself. In 1723 Vertue 
includes Gibbs’s name in a list of portraits, continuing: 
‘his head a Moddeld by Mr. Rysbrack extreamly like 


him a bald head. Cut in Marble from that another 
basso relievo. with a wigg on’.29 The payments, totalling 
#111, made to Rysbrack between 1723 and 1726 from 
Gibbs’s account at Drummond’s Bank, probably relate 
to these portraits and the marble discussed above. The 
marble version of the bald Gibbs, mentioned by Vertue 
and dated 1726, survives in the Radclitfe Camera, 
Oxford (plate 78).°° The uncompromising — perhaps 


even to modern eyes rather bizarre — representation of 


the sitter may well have been Gibbs’s own conceit, 
given the interest he had shown in evolving a new 
convention for the portrait bust of Prior produced by 
Richard Dickenson, ‘bespoke by Mr: Gibbs, and done 
after his own Fancy’.’! If the marble bust of Gibbs 
shown wigged was commissioned by the architect 
himself, and not his patron, perhaps the two were 
conceived as complementary images. It is unnecessary, 
however, to explain the nature of the Radcliffe bust in 
this way for this is not the only instance in which 
Rysbrack used the combination of bald head and 
classical drapery. A closely comparable image of a bald 


79. Michael Rysbrack: Francis Smith. Marble, ¢.1741. Private 
collection. 
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sitter is to be found in the same sculptor’s bust of the 
Earl of Winchelsea, the model for which was made. 
according to Vertue, in 1744.°? 

The Oxford bust belonged to Gibbs himself, who 
presented it to the Radcliffe Library in 1754; it was 
presumably placed in the niche in which it now stands. 
However, as Katharine Eustace has observed, an 
engraving by Vertue in the Biblioteca Radcliviana, 
published in 1747, already shows a bust al antica in this 
position, raising the possibility that Gibbs had intended 
at a much earlier date to have his own bust placed in 
the building he had designed.*? Since Gibbs’s will refers 
to his books being placed adjacent to his bust in the 
Camera, it is probable that the sculpture was already 
in place by about 1780.” It is even conceivable 
that this severe convention was adopted because it 
seemed appropriate for the setting of the somewhat 
mausoleum-like Camera. 

Another of Rysbrack’s sitters — or at least the subject 
of a posthumous portrait — was Francis Smith, the 
builder of the Radcliffe Camera. Two versions of this 
are known: a marble that has recently appeared on 
the London art market (plate 7g)*° and a terracotta in 
the Camera.’ The marble is unsigned but in its carving 
and surface detail it 1s consistent with documented 
Rysbrack marbles; its early provenance and setting are 
unknown though the carefully finished back suggests 
that it was intended for a domestic context rather than 
for placing on a monument or in an architectural 
setting. The terracotta - presumably the model for 
the marble — is signed and dated 1741. Although Webb 
suggested that the sitter is Francis Smith’s son, William, 
the father’s name is that given by the architect Francis 
Hiorne of Warwick, by whom the bust was bequeathed 
to ‘the Trustees of Dr. Radcliffe’s Library’ at his death 
in 1789. Hiorne in fact requested that ‘they will place 
and continue it in the said Library in the Neech answer- 
able to that wherein stands the bust of Mr Gibbs the 
Architect’.5’? Hiorne took over the Smith business and 
perhaps acquired the terracotta bust with this. Since 
Francis Smith had died in 1738 the terracotta of 1741 
and probably the marble are likely to have been com- 
missioned by his son William. Trained as a mason, the 
elder Smith represents that type of successful mastet 
builder who not only carried out other people’s designs 
but also constructed buildings he himself had designed. 
The Smith family has recently been described as ‘a 
fascinating example of social mobility through sheer 
talent’,°? and it is not surprising that Francis, who 
was responsible for initiating this rise in status, should 
be commemorated by such an impressive sculptural 
portrait. Instead of the baroque bust with full wig (as in 
the St Martins Gibbs). the severe classical form (as in the 
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Oxford Gibbs) or the increasingly popular type with soft 
cap, the patron chose a 
convention showing the sitter in an open shirt and with 
his own long hair. This had already been employed by 
Rysbrack for his busts of Pope and Newton and was later 
to be used for his portrait of Franklin.’ 

Although the Gibbs and Smith busts are the only 
surviving portraits of architects by Rysbrack, lost busts 
of two other architects by him are recorded. Vertue’s 
list of 1732 includes a portrait of Thomas Ripley, for a 
time a senior figure in the Board of Works and perhaps 


perhaps William Smith 


best remembered on account of Pope’s couplet: 


Heav’n visits with a taste the wealthy fool 
And needs no rod but Ripley with a rule. 


Pope’s scathing lines were no doubt in part prompted 
by Ripley’s involvement with Walpole, for whom he 
supervised the erection of Houghton Hall between 1722 
and 1735. He must therefore have been dealing closely 
with Rysbrack around 1730 over the production and 
installation of the chimneypieces that are among the 
sculptor’s most important decorative sculpture. The 
bust mentioned by Vertue in 1732 must presumably 
have been executed about the same date and the 
marble version recorded in Rysbrack’s 1765 sale was 
presumably based on this.*? Nothing is known about the 
commissioning of either the terracotta or the marble. 
The latter is likely to have been carved to order and 
then not collected or paid for. It could conceivably have 
been commissioned by Ripley himself, whom the Duke 
of Chandos described in 1732 as ‘very rich’, and whose 
wealth was increased by his second marriage in 1742. 
Also mentioned in the 1732 list of Rysbrack’s busts 
was one of Sir Thomas Hewett, surveyor general of the 
King’s Works between 1719 and 1726.4! A further 
intriguing, if somewhat cryptic, note by Vertue seems to 
indicate that it not only belonged to Hewett himself but 
was placed in a building designed by him: 
Shire Oakes near Keaten. the seat of Sr. Thjo. Hewett fine 
Vistos Water falls. in the greek Tempietto lind with Marbles, 
pilasters of 3 greek Orders. the floors marble ceilings 


painted by ... Trench little Cupids on several Angles. prettily 
design’d the Bust of Sr. Tho. in Marble by Rjcebrake.*? 


The commissioning of Rysbrack for the various busts 
of Gibbs, Smith, Hewett and Ripley, as well as for Lord 
Burlington’s portraits of Jones and Palladio, probably 
followed from the sculptor’s close involvement with 
architects. In addition to working closely with Gibbs 
and others on monuments, Rysbrack played an impor- 
tant role in the introduction of sculpture as a prominent 
and integral element in the neo-Palladian interior.*3 
During the very period when the demand for portrait 
busts was growing and the status of architects rising, 
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Rysbrack was producing a type of decorative sculpture 
particularly chimneypiece reliefs — that was being 
increasingly used by architects and demanded close 
collaboration between architect and sculptor. It is 
therefore not surprising that most of the known portrait 
busts of architects were executed by him. If this group 
is in one sense a visible manifestation of both the 
growth of sculptural and architectural activity during 
the 1720s and 1730s** and the changing status of archi- 
tect and sculptor, the sitters represented and the choice 
of Rysbrack as sculptor may be regarded as a sign of the 
dominance of this particular network at that date. 


Alternative networks 


The other busts of architects mentioned at the start of 
this paper, however, show other networks of sculptor, 
architect and patron operating. The plaster bust of 
Hawsksmoor (chapter 6, plate 58), painted black to 
resemble bronze or lead, is undocumented but both the 
circumstantial and stylistic evidence suggest that it was 
produced by Sir Henry Cheere. By 1786 it is recorded 
as being in its present position on a bracket, inscribed 
‘NICH HAWKSMOOR/ARCHITECT’, in the All Souls 
buttery — part of the Hawksmoor building — and it is 
likely that it was placed there when acquired by the 
college. Opposite it on a similar bracket stands 
another plaster bust of the college manciple Giles 
Bennett; on the bracket is painted the date 1736. 
Although the All Souls bust is the only known portrait 
of Hawksmoor, the production of a plaster either as a 
model or in its own right is very unlikely at this date 
so that the existence of a terracotta or marble from 
which this plaster was cast must be assumed. The All 
Souls bust should therefore be seen as a replica of a lost 
primary version which may have been executed for the 
architect himself, though no reference to such a bust 
occurs in the sitter’s posthumous sale catalogue and it 
is unclear whether or not the bust was executed in the 
sitter’s lifetime.*© As the date is painted on the bracket 
below the other bust, rather than inscribed on or cast in 
the Hawksmoor bust, it cannot be assumed that it refers 
to the date of the original portrait’s execution or indeed 
the placing of the plaster in the buttery. However, it is 
likely that the plaster was produced around this date to 
be placed in the building that the sitter designed. 

The attribution of the Hawksmoor bust to Cheere, 
first proposed by Webb, rests partly on the fact that 
during the 1730s Cheere received many commissions 
for work in Oxford including that for the statue of 
Codrington at All Souls. Until recently Cheere’s acti- 
vity as a portrait sculptor has received little attention 
and it has been difficult to construct a clear picture of 


the conventions employed by him and his workshop 
for busts. However, the Hawksmoor bust may now 
be seen to belong to a distinctive form of portrait 
bust produced by Cheere during the 1730s. Another 
bust with an identical drapery pattern was used for 
the portrait of William Wither on his monument at 
Wootton St Lawrence.*’ Although it is not signed, it 
corresponds closely to a number of monuments, still 
very much dependent on Gibbs for their general design, 
that are likely to have been produced by Cheere’s 
workshop in the 1730s.*8 The most characteristic feature 
of both busts is the tightly stretched drapery with 
deeply carved linear folds, and this may be seen on a 
number of other works of around this date that may be 
plausibly associated with Cheere. Similar drapery — in 
particular a wide band of drapery comparable to that 
which is pulled vertically over the left shoulder on both 
the Hawksmoor and Wither busts — is seen on the figure 
of Bowater Vernon, that of George Cooke*? and the 
bust of Sir Justinian Isham (private collection).°° 

In certain respects these busts stand rather apart 
from other portraits attributed to Cheere, such as that 
of George Pitt (V&A) with its softer undulating drapery, 
suggesting that they may have been modelled by a 
different hand. One possible candidate is Roubiliac 
who, according to one source, was working in Cheere’s 
workshop at this period. Roubiliac’s involvement is 
indeed hinted at by his use on his marble of Mrs 
Aufrere of the same distinctive band of drapery around 
the shoulder that has already been noted on the 
Hawksmoor bust.?! 

The links between Cheere and Oxford at this period 


provide a possible context in which the bust of 


Hawksmoor might have been commissioned. If, how- 
ever, the All Souls plaster is seen as a secondary version, 
the original need not have been commissioned for an 
Oxford patron or have arisen through these Oxford 
connections. A more likely point of contact between 
Cheere and Hawksmoor is Westminster Abbey, for 
which the architect designed the west towers in 1734 
and where the sculptor had his workshop from 1726 
onwards. It seems probable that the original terracotta 
or marble was commissioned through this Westminster 
network (possibly for the architect himself) and that the 
All Souls plaster was cast from this for display after his 
death in one of his principal buildings. 

Still more problematic is the bust of William Adam. 
The two marble versions — one in the collection of John 
Harris and the other in the Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery — correspond closely to the bust on the Adam 
mausoleum in Greyfriars churchyard, Edinburgh 
(plate 80). The only variation in composition between 
them would appear to be the use of continuous drapery 
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across the sitter’s left shoulder on two independent 
busts instead of the sharp angular truncation on the 
mausoleum version. The mausoleum was designed by 
John Adam and erected in 1753, five years after William 
Adam’s death. No documentation exists for either 
the mausoleum or any of the busts. Although it is con- 
ceivable that the other two busts are somewhat later 
replicas of the mausoleum portrait, they might equally 
well be contemporary versions produced by the 
same sculptor as the mausoleum bust for display in the 
houses of the family. Such a practice was followed, for 
example, by the distinguished amateur architect, John 
Pitt of Enscombe, when he apparently commissioned 
both a monument with a bust of his father along with 
another version for his house in Dorset. both of them 
probably by Henry Cheere.53 

No strikingly close parallels may be cited to support 
the attribution of the Adam portrait to a particular 
sculptor. There are, however, some similarities with 
various of Cheere’s busts. The flurried open shirt was 
used by Cheere in the late 1730s on the Pitt portrait just 
mentioned, while much the same format and head 


type are found on monument busts produced in the 
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80. Attributed to Henry Cheere: William Adam. Marble, 
¢.1753- Greyfriars Churchyard, Edinburgh. 
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1750s, among them that of Samuel Tufnell at Pleshey, 
Essex? Although it is unclear whether or not the Adam 
bust was posthumous, a date in the 1750s would seem 
reasonable, and in style it would not be wholly incon- 
sistent with the busts from Cheere’s workshop at this 
date. There is, however, no documentary evidence for 
any link between Cheere and the Adam family so that, 
while the commissioning of one or more busts says 
much for William Adam’s standing and the family’s 
sense of its own status, the circumstances in which this 
occurred must remain uncertain. 

More information is available about the final exam- 
ple to be discussed — the bust of Isaac Ware — although 
here too the patron and context for which it was pro- 
duced are matters of speculation. Two marble versions 
are known, one in the Detroit Institute of Arts (plate 81) 
and the other in the National Portrait Gallery, and 
these differ in the quality of their execution rather than 
in composition. The sitter may be identified not only by 
comparison with the portrait by Soldi in the RIBA but, 
as Colvin has shown, on the basis of the print of one 
version of the bust by J.T. Smith and the latter’s anec- 
dote about the bust in his Nollekens and his Times.°° Smith 
describes the bust he engraved as ‘one of Roubiliac’s 
best performances’ and at another point relates how his 
father, Nathaniel, heard Ware talk about his humble 
origins ‘while he was sitting to Mr. Roubiliac for his 
bust’.°’ ‘This suggests that the bust was executed after 
1755 when Nathaniel Smith became an apprentice in 
Roubiliac’s workshop. However, as Kerslake’s discus- 
sion of the NPG version has made clear,” the two 
marbles and the bust in the engraving correspond 
closely in style and format to the busts executed by 
Roubiliac in the early 1740s, such as those of Pope and 
Hogarth. The apparent age of the sitter as he is shown 
in these representations would be consistent with a 
date in the early 1740s, and Vertue ideed refers to 
what was evidently a terracotta of Ware in a note of 
1741 in which the busts of Pope, Hogarth and Handel 
are also mentioned. It is difficult to reconcile Smith’s 
information with this evidence unless it is assumed 
either that another bust of Ware was produced later 
or that another sitting took place at which a marble 
based on the earlier model was reworked. However 
this is to be interpreted, it is clear that the composition 
seen in all the surviving visual images is that of the 
early 1740s. 

Comparison of the two marble versions suggests that 
the Detroit example is the primary one, since the 
London bust shows the loss or misunderstanding of a 
number of details that are clear on the former.’ 
Although there may have been some re-cutting on the 
sitter’s left side,® the sharpness of the carving in other 
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81. Louis Francois Roubiliac: Zsaac Ware. Marble, ¢.1740-43, 
with later socle. Detroit Institute of Arts. Photograph: RIBA, 
London. 


areas supports an attribution to Roubiliac. The Detroit 
bust was formerly in the collection of the Ingleby 
family at Ripley Castle and is first recorded as ‘A White 
Marble Bust of Isaac Ware the Architect’ in Sir John 
Ingleby’s inventory of 1773.°' No further information 
has been found about its acquisition by the family and 
there is no direct evidence to suggest that it was com- 
missioned by them. However, the same inventory 
includes among the ‘Small Plans of Estates &c’, ‘Mr 
Ware’s Drawing of ‘Tower desgned for Havera Park 
&c’, suggesting that the Ingleby family were patrons of 
Ware. 

Despite this connection it seems unlikely that the 
marble was commissioned from Roubiliac by the 
Ingleby family in the early 1740s. The bust’s small scale 
and informal, almost intimate nature make it far more 
probable that the terracotta was originally executed, 
like the closely comparable portraits of Hogarth and 
Hayman, as a bust of one of Roubiliac’s friends. Ware 
was a member of the St Martin’s Lane circle and, 
since Roubiliac, unlike Rysbrack, only collaborated 
with architects in two minor cases, their connection 


was social rather than professional, suggesting that the 
original terracotta version of this bust is best understood 
as one of these portraits of the sculptor’s friends. ‘The 
more expensive marble could have been carved then or 
later for the sitter himself — the choice of the more 
expensive material perhaps made possible by the archi- 
tect’s success — or possibly made later for the Ingleby 
family at the time they were employing Ware. Could 
this perhaps have been the occasion, after 1755, to 
which Smith was referring? 


Architects’ busts and their conventions 


The relatively small number of busts of architects, the 
disparate and partial evidence available about their 
setting and the circumstances in which they were 
produced and the speculative nature of many of the 
comments made above mean that any conclusions to be 
drawn from this brief survey must be regarded with 
caution. However, certain tentative observations may 
be made on the surviving material. All the known 
eighteenth-century busts of architects were made (or at 
least modelled) between about 1720 and 1755. Most of 
them were apparently produced within the context of a 
network of professional associations involving architect 
and sculptor and a striking number were executed by 
Rysbrack at a time when he was collaborating closely 
with architects in connection with monuments or sculp- 
ture for interiors. Unlike most sculptural portraits of 
sitters within a sculptor’s social or professional circle, 
the majority — if not all — of these busts were not exe- 
cuted merely as terracottas but were carved in marble. 
Some were evidently made for the sitters themselves, 
others may have belonged to patrons and a number 
were placed in, and were possibly intended for, build- 
ings designed or erected by the architects themselves. 
Despite these sumilarities in their material, commission- 
ing and setting, it is nonetheless striking that they do not 
resemble each other in appearance and that they 
employ a wide variety of conventions. 

The busts discussed here would therefore appear to 
form a distinct group with many common features as 
far as the circumstances of their production and use 
are concerned. On the other hand, in format and com- 
position they appear very different from each other, 
suggesting that there was no one type of bust that was 
considered appropriate for the sculptural representa- 
tion of an architect. 

Comparison with the far more numerous painted 
portraits of architects serves to bring this into sharper 
focus. Soldi’s portrait of Ware, for example, was exe- 
cuted about ten years after the Roubiliac bust and, 
in addition to including the figure of his daughter, 
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82. Andrea Soldi: Isaac Ware and his Daughter. Oil on canvas, 
c.1750. RIBA, London. 


presents the architect pointing to a design for an cleva- 
tion with a building in process of construction in 
the background (plate 82). ‘This image follows one of 
various standard types of composition used for portraits 
of architects, almost all of which include attributes ~ a 
plan or dividers, for instance — or an architectural back- 
ground that refer directly to the sitter’s profession. As 
we have seen, comparable profession-specific elements 
are entirely lacking on the sculptural images. 

Busts, however, had very different functions from 
painted portraits, carrying a different set of associations 
and being viewed with a different set of assumptions. 
Unlike two-dimensional portraits they existed in the 
spectator’s space and in this sense — as the contempo- 
rary critical commonplace about statues appearing 
alive makes clear — were more real. But, because of 
both the need to mask the truncation across the chest 
and the use of costume that, if not classical, always 
differed appreciably from contemporary dress, they 
were at the same time more artificial. Above all they 
registered differently to the spectator by showing the 
human face not in flesh tones as on canvas but in white 
marble. The material itself carried associations with 
memorial sculpture, and thus had connotations of com- 


memoration in a public setting and the perpetuation of 
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an individual’s qualities and achievements in a noble 
and enduring form.®? 

Although some of these busts may have been owned 
by the sitters themselves, a number Gibbs, Smith, 
Hewett and Hawskmoor were during the eighteenth 
century placed within the architects’ own buildings 
which provided the most appropriate public setting for 
sculpture with this commemorative function. ‘The use of 
a bust in this way converted the building into a monu- 
ment to its designer’s — and no longer merely the 
patron’s ~ fame. The juxtaposition of an architect and 
his buildings seen in the Adam mausoleum, where the 
bust of William Adam is placed above a sarcophagus 
with a relief depicting Hopetoun House and 
Chatelerault®? was repeated on a far grander scale in 
Oxford when the busts of Gibbs and Smith were placed 
inside the Radcliffe Camera. 

The white statuary marble in which these busts 
are carved also had strong associations with antique 
sculpture and the classical tradition. ‘The busts may 
also therefore be regarded as one element in the 
discourse of classicism as it was being developed in 
neo-Palladianism. This is indeed made clear by the 
inclusion in the frontispieces of Lord Burlington’s 
edition of the Quattro Libri of the two different busts of 
Palladio mentioned earlier, Although there is — perhaps 
surprisingly — no bust recorded of Burlington himself, 
most of the sitters are associated in some way with 
this movement, and the period during which they were 
executed is that in which neo-Palladianism became 
established as the dominant architectural style. 

Such factors may in part account for the common 
circumstances in which these busts were produced, but 
the question of the diversity of types employed remains. 
Quite apart from the absence of any attributes to 
suggest the sitters’ profession, no consistency of conven- 
tion can be discerned other than a certain tendency 
towards informal dress that seems often to have been 
preferred by — but was in no way confined to — sitters 
who considered themselves virtuosi. For a similar diver- 
sity in sculptural conventions we must turn to the many 
contemporary busts of surgeons, physicians and apothe- 
caries who in the mid-eighteenth century formed an 
emerging professional group in many ways comparable 
to that of the architects. Here too we find a consider- 
able number of busts that were commissioned by the 
sitters and likewise lack any features that denote a 
specific profession. Characteristic of such portraits is 
Roubiliac’s bust of the surgeon William Cheselden 
(plate 83). The commissioning of similar types of 
portrait bust by both medical men and architects is one 
of the many parallels that may be seen between the 
emergence of the medical profession and the rise of 
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83. Louis François Roubiliac: William Cheselden. 
Terracotta (?), ¢.1745. Royal College of Surgeons, London. 


the architects. The placing — albeit at a rather later date 
~ of the busts of Gibbs and Smith inside the building on 
the outside of which stands Rysbrack’s statue of Dr 
John Radcliffe, the most successful of all the eighteenth- 
century medical men and the University’s benefactor, 
may therefore be regarded as an appropriate and 
significant conjunction. 

The rise of such professional groups has been exam- 
ined in some detail by Geoffrey Holmes, who has 
suggested that ‘the most important criterion of all, and 
the decisive one’ in the establishment of a profession’s 
identity was that its members were ‘perceiving their 
own function as more of a professional one than a 
commercial one’. The portrait busts commissioned by 
these groups form a telling, if somewhat ambiguous, 
example of such self-perception. While they might 
perceive themselves as having certain professional 
skills - in the case of architects, supervisory and artistic 
rather than mechanical skills — what was important 
as far as the portraits are concerned was the claim to 
gentility and politeness that the wealth accruing 


from the use of these skills made possible. Accordingly, 
their self-presentation in the form of portrait busts 
emphasised their position (as they saw it) in the social 
hierarchy rather than their specialist abilities. 

Predominantly a sign of status and form of polite dis- 
play, busts had only recently begun to be commissioned 
by non-aristocratic sitters and so still carried aristo- 
cratic associations. To commission a bust was therefore 
to make a claim about one’s social standing and to 
emulate a practice followed by those of a higher rank. 
The appropriation of the painted portrait as an image 
of politeness by those who would not formerly have 
been considered gentlemen was already common by the 
1730s°* but because of their cost and process of execu- 
tion sculptural images were less widely available. By 
1738 Benjamin Rackstrow’s trade card states that he 
“Takes off Faces from the Life & forms them into Busts 
to an exact likeness & with as little trouble as sitting to 
be Shaved’,® and five years earlier the models in wax 
and terracotta sold with the effects of ‘Mr Harre 
Statuary and Carver’ included those for ‘Busto’s’ as well 
as for ‘Chimney Pieces, Girandoles & Consoles...Basso 
& Alto Relievo’s, Monuments, Terms Friezes etc, large 
Frames for glasses, Picture frames of various sizes, 
Festoons off Fruit and Flowers, and other ornaments 
finished’.®® The inclusion of busts among the ornamen- 
tal sculpture being sold by this section of the sculpture 
trade indicates the extent of the market for sculptural 
portraits. However, the execution of a bust in marble 
was a more costly undertaking and by the middle of the 
century the commissioning of a version in marble 
was still restricted to a relatively wealthy market. The 
striking feature of the surviving busts of architects is 
that, though most of the sitters were of quite humble 
origins, all of their portraits were executed in marble. 
By commissioning such images they were claiming a 
certain social status rather than defining themselves as 
members of a specific profession. It is therefore not 
surprising that the conventions employed for their por- 
traits were not new and distinctive but well-established 
ones already used by the aristocracy. What is significant 
is that architects such as Ware or Smith could afford 
busts and felt able to adopt the same sculptural types for 
their images as were used by those with more estab- 
lished positions in society.°’ 

These various factors may account for the produc- 
tion and appearance of architects’ busts during the 
second quarter of the eighteenth century but the ques- 
tion remains as to why there are no recorded portrait 
busts of any neo-classical architects. Given Robert 
Adam’s concern with the display of sculpture in, for 
example, the sculpture gallery at Newby, Chambers’ 
close collaboration with Wilton at Somerset House 
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and Sir Robert Taylor’s practice as both architect and 
sculptor, why are there no busts of these sitters? 
The answer may lie partly in a perceptible shift in 
popularity away from the sculptural portrait in favour 
of the painted portrait during the second half of the 
century. But the striking absence of busts of neo- 
classical architects may also perhaps be connected 
with the different role that sculpture played in the neo- 
classical interior. Although sculptural decoration 
formed an important element in many of Adam’s 
rooms, this consisted largely of low reliefs in plaster that 
contrast markedly with the monumental reliefs and 
chimneypieces executed by Rysbrack twenty-five years 
earlier. The three-dimensional and more obviously 
sculptural elements in Adam’s interiors took the form of 
freestanding figures or groups, often placed within a 
room designed expressly for their display and carved as 
independent works in their own right. Although still of 
importance, sculpture had ceased to be the dominant 
and fully integral part of the interior that it had been in 
neo-Palladian houses and the sculptor no longer played 
quite the same central role or worked so closely and 
directly with the architect. 

While this might be true of Adam it hardly applied to 
Chambers who worked closely with Joseph Wilton. Like 
the relationship between the French sculptor Augustin 
Pajou and the architect Charles de Wailly, especially 
during their period in Rome, that between Chambers 
and Wilton (who were in the same circle as Pajou and 
de Wailly in Rome) might well have been expected to 
result in sculptural images of the English architect. 
But he too seems to have opted for painted portraits, 
leaving the early images somewhat isolated. The busts 
of architects produced between about 1720 and 1755, 
despite their diverse appearance, would therefore seem 
to form a distinctive group, the commissioning and 
making of which provide a telling instance of both the 
significance of portrait sculpture and the changing role 
of the architect in British culture at this period. 
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Chapter 9 


A Family Affair: Rysbrack’s Foley Monument, 
Family ‘Tombs and the Conversation Piece 


Representations of the family figured prominently 
in the visual imagery being formulated in early 
eighteenth-century Britain as part of a polite and com- 


mercial culture. The attention given to such images of 


the family over the past twenty years is unsurprising 
given the recognition (as one discussion of Hogarth’s 
‘family pieces’ puts it) that ‘the family was the principal 
agency responsible for engendering the subjectivity that 
shaped the eighteenth-century public sphere’.! One 
central concern within such discussions has been the 
adoption of the conversation piece (plate 84) as a 
‘formula for the portrayal of proper sociable behav- 
iour’.? The increasing importance of the conversation 
piece as a category, and the ways in which its conven- 
tions were being productively re-configured during the 
1720s and 1730s, were certainly among the most striking 
features of visual culture during this period. But the 
conversation piece was not the only mode of represent- 


ing the family that was being employed at this date. 
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By the late 1730s, when the imposing, ambitious and 
costly monument to Thomas, 1st Baron Foley (plate 85), 
was erected in the church adjoining the family’s house 
at Great Witley in Worcestershire, monuments incor- 
porating figures of different members of a single family 
had long been familiar in Britain as one of the grander 
types of tomb sculpture. Most familiar in the form of 
many Elizabethan monuments in which the figures of 
the deceased couple were flanked by kneeling images of 
their offspring, this convention was used occasionally in 
the later seventeenth century for less formulaic compo- 
sitions, such as Grinling Gibbons’ monument to 
Viscount Campden (plate 86). Here Lord Campden 
and his fourth wife are shown flanking an urn while 
reliefs represent his three earlier wives and no less than 
nineteen children. Like most of the earlier and more 
conventional examples, the Campden monument was 
placed in the parish church on the family’s estates. Such 
monuments were themselves part of a sequence of 


84. Philippe Mercier: The 
Belton Conversation Piece. Oil on 
canvas, ¢.1725-26, National 
Trust, Belton House, 
Lincolnshire. Photograph: 
Witt Library, Courtauld 
Institute of Art. 


85. (Right) 
Michael Rysbrack: 
Monument to Thomas, 1st Baron 
Foley and his Family. Marble, 
¢.1735-38. Great Witley, 


Worcestershire. 


tombs, often in a family chapel, that articulated 


visually the family’s genealogy (often represented too 


in the codified form of heraldry), akin to a series of 


portraits in a long gallery. Such groupings of linked 
images, placed in this setting, made manifest a conti- 
nuity not only of name and title but also of property and 
land ownership, very often involving those very estates 
on which the church stood.’ 

Though executed on an exceptional scale and 
unusual in its setting within a newly built church rather 
than in a family chapel, the Foley monument might 


seem at first sight to employ a long-established tomb 
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86. Grinling Gibbons: 
Monument to Viscount 
Campden and his 

Family. Marble, 1686. 
Exton, Rutland. 


sculpture format. But other features of the composition, 
as well as what we can deduce about the formulation 
of the imagery, suggest that this was less a standard 
re-working of a familiar type of monument than a con- 
sidered, if unresolved, attempt to represent a family at 
a time when such representations in other media were 
being rethought. 

The most familiar combination of family members 
on eighteenth-century monuments is that of husband 
and wife, the latter frequently being represented as the 


mourning widow. The more elaborate (and lavish) 


monuments, such as that by Gibbs and Bird to the 


Duke of Newcastle (Westminster Abbey), involve rather 
more figures but often, as in the case of Roubiliac’s 
monument to the Duke of Argyll (Westminster Abbey), 
these are allegorical figures. Nonetheless, between the 
early 1730s and 1760 a number of large monuments - 
they include Rysbrack’s Marlborough tomb (Blenheim 
Palace; 1732), Cheere’s monument to the Earl of 
Kildare (Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin; 1746) 
and Roubiliac’s Shelburne monument (1754; High 
Wycombe; chapter 5, plate 46) — were erected showing 
several members of the family in a single composition.! 
While the Elizabethan and Jacobean formula involving 
the representation of various family members (albeit 
in the form of fairly standardised and static images) 
had been largely displaced during the later seventeenth 
century by monuments with allegorical figures accom- 
panying a figure of the deceased and (sometimes) his 
spouse, larger family groups began to re-appear in some 
of the most ambitious monuments of the 1730s and 
1740s. Now, however, the family members are shown 
not as isolated images lined up in a regular fashion or 
contained within subsidiary reliefs but as interlinked 
figures that often interact together, so forming a single 
unified and central part of the composition. It is 
perhaps no coincidence that family compositions of this 
sort were being formulated at a period when the con- 
versation or ‘family piece’, modelled on the fête galante, 
had become an established genre of group portraiture 
for both aristocratic and middle-class sitters. 

The establishment of the conversation piece as a 
mode of representation suitable for refined society took 
place, as David Solkin has argued, within a wider 
debate about polite sociability, luxury and commerce, 
as well as about public and private virtues. The family 
and its representations played a central role in this. In 
some ways the issues involved here were far removed 
from those relevant to the commissioning of a marble 
monument to an aristocratic family for a church 
attached to their house. The Foleys, as aristocratic 
Tories, might at first sight seem to belong to just 
that ruling elite that would not have wished to have 
themselves portrayed in a form that had been employed 
for representations by Hogarth of patrons of a less 
elevated social status, especially those associated with 
commerce.’ Similarly, as a formal and large-scale 
representation of the family in its public role, the mon- 
ument at Great Witley, with its figures in classicising 
rather than contemporary dress, would appear to have 
little connection with these relatively small paintings. 
The latter show fashionable figures at their ease in an 
apparently modern setting, evincing that ‘universal 
agreeableness’ mentioned by Vertue and interacting 
with conspicuous amiability. While the conversation 
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piece of the 1730s could straddle the realms of public 
and private — what Solkin calls the arenas of ‘civic 
action ... [and] intimate domesticity’ — the Foley monu- 
ment might seem to be firmly situated in the former. 
The formulation of the conventions employed in the 
conversation piece and the ‘task of legitimising conver- 
sation for the purposes of portraiture could only 
have been achieved once luxury and virtue had been 
reconciled’. While virtue (in its public, civic form) was 
certainly exemplified in the Foley monument, the issue 
of luxury (in the form of the material circumstances 
made possible through commerce) was not being 
addressed, at least ostensibly. Similarly, the use made of 
contemporary detail, so typical of the conversation 
piece, is hardly in evidence here. On the face of it the 
monument and the conversation piece would seem to 
have had little in common. Yet, despite these manifest 
differences, I suggest that the terms in which contem- 
porary debates about the conversation piece were 
framed also very much informed the commissioning of 
these large family monuments. The choice of imagery 
employed for the representation of the Foleys by 
sculptor and patron together seems to have taken 
account of assumptions currently being made about the 
family and the way the members’ individual human 
values might be perceived by the monument’s viewers. 

As if registering both the ambiguous way in which 
the family is represented and the difficulty of relating 
such monuments to other forms of group portraiture, 
the modern literature about the Foley monument 
has provided conflicting accounts of the work and the 
identities of the figures on it. In the art-historical litera- 
ture these figures have been either left unidentified or 
described somewhat vaguely as a combination of 
family members and allegorical figures.© By contrast, 
the local literature has been far more specific, precisely 
identifying each of them as particular members of the 
family, in accord with the details of the Latin inscrip- 
tion on the bases (Appendix III) and Dr Richard 
Pococke’s description in 1756 of the ‘very fine monu- 
ment to the late Lord, by Rysbracke, erected by the 
dowager, in which are the statues of Lord Foley and the 
lady with a child in her lap, of the eldest son and the 
eldest daughter on each side, and two other children, all 
deceased’. In one sense, this essay is an attempt to bring 
back into play such contemporary perceptions of the 
monument as a family group portrait and to explore 
how a representation of the family so strikingly different 
from the contemporary conversation piece functioned 
within its setting. 
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Chapter 9 


The commissioning and design of the 
Foley monument 


Thomas, ist Baron Foley, the principal figure com- 
memorated by the monument, had died in 1732. The 
son of a Tory politician of the same name who had 
greatly increased the already substantial fortune from 
the local iron-smelting industry, Thomas Foley was 
ennobled in 1712, along with eleven other commoners 
raised to the peerage to ensure support for Robert 
Harley, Earl of Oxford, in the Lords. Related to Harley 
by marriage — Harley and his brother had each married 
one of Foley’s sisters — Foley was one of Harley’s main 
supporters in the latter’s successful attempt to end the 
war with France, despite the resistance of Marlborough 
and Godolphin.’ His son, also called ‘Thomas, contin- 
ued to play an active role in Tory politics and to 
increase the family’s wealth, apparently receiving 
£7,000 per annum from the ironworks and was said to 
have had £500,000 in the funds at his death in 1766.8 
It was the 2nd Lord Foley and his mother who 
were responsible for commissioning the chapel and 
monument, Lady Foley leaving her son to see the latter 
completed following her death in 1735. 

The monument was placed in the bay to the north of 
the altar, facing the family’s pew on the south side, in 
the newly erected church linked to the family house. 
The first Lord Foley may have begun refurbishing 
the Jacobean house but plans for the new church were 
evidently commissioned, probably from James Gibbs, 
by his widow in 1733 — the year after her husband’s 
death — when a faculty was granted by the Bishop of 
Worcester. The monument was evidently also commis- 
sioned around the same date, for on 3 September 
Bishop Hough was writing to Mrs Mary Knightly about 
both the church and the monument, as if these were 
conceived as parts of the same project: 


I must not omit, Madam, to tell that your friend, Lady 
Foley, is going to build a very neat Chapel at Witley, in 
which, she designs to erect a most noble Monument for her 
Lord, herself and their children; all the figures in marble will 
be as large as life, with fine decorations carried up almost to 
the top of the Chapel. My Lord brought the design hither to 
shew me, and upon my word it is magnificent.!° 


While it is unclear whether the design mentioned 
here was for the church or the monument, Hough’s 
letter of 1 October to the same correspondent suggests 
the former and, through the comparisons he makes, 
indicates the ambition of both. Mentioning that ‘her 
Ladyship’s thoughts are much taken in rebuilding the 
Church’, he continues: 


When my Lord was so kind as to make me a visit, he 
brought the design hither, and in truth it will be a very neat 


and handsome Fabric, equal, if not superior, to Lord 
Chetwynd’s at Ingestrie [the church of 1676 attributed to 
Inigo Jones]; and the Monument, which the Lapidaries are 
actually are at work upon [sic], for her Lord, herself and 
their children, will be truly noble, and may be compared 
with any, the finest marbles in Westminster Abbey. !! 


The church itself was evidently finished by 15 
December 1735 when Hough reported that the corpse 
of the recently deceased Lady Foley ‘was expected at 
Witley this evening, and will be the first that enters a 
vault in the fine new Chapel, built and completely 
finished by herself, but not yet made use of?.!* But the 
monument was still being carved by Rysbrack and his 
workshop — the ‘Lapidaries’ mentioned earlier by 
Hough — in November 1738 when a ‘puff appeared 
in the London Evening Post stating that ‘Mr Rysbrack 
has nigh finished a fine marble figure of the right 
honourable the Lord Foleys brother, a youth who died 
at the age of 15, which is to be erected at the Burial 
Place of the family at Whitley [sic] in Worcestershire: it 
is esteemed by all judges a masterpiece of the ... king’. !3 
Both the individual figures and perhaps the constituent 
parts of the whole monument could evidently be seen 
at Rysbrack’s workshop, although it is possible that 
its erection at Great Witley did not take place immedi- 
ately.'* Nonetheless, by 1743 George Vertue — whether 
on the basis of seeing the complete monument or parts 
of it and a drawing of the whole — was able to confirm 
Hough’s expectations about the monument’s magni- 
ficence. In his view this and the Marlborough monu- 
ment numbered among the sculptor’s ‘Great and 
Famous Workes’, apparently commemorating the 
sculptor as much as the deceased by being ‘standing 
Monuments to his Fame’.!° 

The comments of Hough and Vertue, through com- 
parisons that are stated or implied, offer us related, 
though not identical, assessments of the monument and 
(in Hough’s case at least) the church in which it was to 
be set. But neither was making an assessment of 
Rysbrack’s representation of the Foley family that 
was informed by an awareness of the setting to be 
provided by the church, house and estate. This setting 
—a framework of viewing, as it were — was itself to be 
substantially enriched within ten years of the monu- 
ment’s erection. Following the demolition of the Duke 
of Chandos’s sumptuous house and chapel at Cannons, 
Middlesex, in 1747, the 2nd Lord Foley acquired the 
windows designed by Francesco Sleter and the ceiling 
paintings by Antonio Bellucci and commissioned Gibbs 
to fit them into the recently completed chapel, the 
latter within mouldings of gilt papier maché.'© The result 
was what Nash was to describe in 1782 as a ‘room 
worthy of the opulence and taste of the family’ and 


about which William Shenstone had already written 
vividly to Robert Dodsley in 1762: 


The Chapel is so very superb and elegant .... In reality, it is 
perfect Luxury; as I truly thought it, last Sunday Se’en-night; 
his Pew is a Room with a handsome Fire-place; the Ceiling 
enriched with gilt Stucco-Ornaments; the walls enriched in 
the same Manner; the best painted windows I ever saw: the 
Monument to his Father, Mother and Brothers, cost he said, 
2001, The middle Aisle rendered comfortable by Iron Stoves, 
in the shape of Urns; the Organ perfectly neat, and good in 
Proportion to its Size; and to this Chapel you are led 
through Gallery of Paintings seventy feet long — And what 
would you more? You'll say a good Sermon ~ I really think 
his Parson is able to preach one.!? 


The way in which the monument portraying the 1st 
Lord Foley and his family was framed by its setting 
within the church conditioned the viewing of this 
family group in sculpture. But, as this setting was itself 
modified and embellished, so the way in which this 
public representation of the Foleys was read also 
changed. When completed (probably just before 1740), 
the figures of the 1st Lord Foley, his recently deceased 
wife and the children who pre-deceased the couple 
would have been viewed by the two surviving children, 
who, as the inscription makes clear, were omitted; they 
would have entered from the corridor connecting house 
and church and have been seated in the family pew 
opposite, alongside the fireplace that had above it an 
inscription to the first Lord Foley’s father, transferred 
from the earlier church.!® Ten years later it would have 
been viewed by the family, the many visitors who (like 
Dr Pococke in 1756) saw the church and its decoration 
as ‘the greatest curiosity of this place’ and also the 
tenantry who filled the nave on Sunday, as part of a 
much more luxurious and highly ornamented interior. 
But the accounts that have been quoted and the largely 
surviving decorative ensemble in which the monument 
was set are not the only evidence on which an inter- 
pretation of the monument as a representation of an 
aristocratic family might be based. 

Following Rysbrack’s well-established negotiating 
practice, the sculptor evidently presented the patron 
with a range of other proposals (probably six in all) in 
the form of finished drawings.'? The executed monu- 
ment almost certainly follows the design shown in a 
drawing now lost and it was this that formed the basis 
for the terracotta models of the individual figures that 
seem to have been executed at a late stage in the 
process. Two of these models were included as a single 
lot in a sale of Rysbrack’s models under the description, 
‘A group of Lord Foley, his Lady and Child’. ‘That for 
Lady Foley and her infant daughter (plate 87) — a terra- 
cotta that conforms very closely indecd to the finished 
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87. Michael Rysbrack: Model for Lady Foley and her Daughter. 
Terracotta, ¢.1738. Rhode Island School of Design. 


group on the monument ~ survives in the Rhode Island 
School of Design (plate 88).2° In addition to this, how- 
ever, two of the rejected drawings (plates 89 and go) 
have also been identified. Each shows the same number 
of figures, all depicted at the age at which they died, 
but in both drawings and the monument itself they are 
presented in different configurations. 

In representing the various members of the family 
Rysbrack was appropriating a much earlier tradition 
of tomb sculpture and re-working this to conform 
with more current modes of representing a family. 
This process, however, raised problems that were not 
entirely resolved, especially in the design as executed. 
Lord Foley was represented in classicising dress, so 
making explicit those civic virtues he exemplified 
through his public role. So too were his three sons who 
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88. (Above) Detail of plate 85. 


89. (Right, top) Michael Rysbrack: Drawing for the Foley 
Monument. Pen and ink and wash, ¢.1735. V&A: 4910.1. 


go. (Right) Michael Rysbrack: Mounted Drawing for the Foley 
Monument. Pen and ink and wash, ¢.1735. V&A: E.430-1946. 


would have played similar roles within the public 
sphere, had they survived. Rysbrack here shows Foley 
and his deceased male progeny as exemplars of 
those civic humanist virtues that came with their inde- 
pendent status as landowners. Their imaging on the 
monument was implicitly related to the estates in which 
monument. church and house were set. If there was a 
‘natural mode for the representation of the male 
members of the family - as natural as the poses of 
studied ease they seem to assume — Lord Foley’s widow 
could likewise be given an appropriate and ‘natural’ 
role as the ideal mother. Adopting a composition used 
for Virgin and Child groups — and it is perhaps 


significant that the terracotta model was acquired by 
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the Rhode Island School of Design not as a model for 
Lady Foley and her daughter but as a Virgin and Child 
by the Bolognese sculptor, Giuseppe Mazza — Rysbrack 
was able to incorporate the figure of Lady Foley in a 
way that complemented the representations of the men 
in their public roles. What was far more problematic 
was how to include in such a public and formal form 
of representation the image of a fourteen-year-old 
daughter; she was not learning to take on a public role, 
nor had she yet assumed the duties and position of wife 
or mother. Shown rather awkwardly dressed in classical 
robes, the fourteen-year-old girl seems less a member of 
family than a stray allegory, as indeed later commenta- 
tors have interpreted her. 

But this very awkwardness is telling. Indeed, the 
point at which the unresolved state of the composition 
is most apparent offers us a way of understanding 
what lies behind the formulation of the monument’s 
imagery as well as its functions. The tensions and 
disjunctions glimpsed here are still more striking when 
the completed monument is compared with the two 
surviving other schemes. The representation of the 
children at the ages at which they died means that 
the monument had necessarily to accommodate figures 
of varying sizes. Within the two other designs this was 
dealt with by pairing the fourteen-year-old daughter 
with one of the boys (Edward or Richard) who died at 
age twelve, either on each side of the sarcophagus or 
flanking the urn above. The other boy was then incor- 
porated into versions of a group also involving Lord 
Foley and Lady Foley with her infant child; each of 
these is made up of figures interacting with each other 
as well as with Strode Talbot, the second eldest son. 
The configuration of the figures on the monument as 
it was erected, on the other hand, lacks not only this 
animated dialogue between the protagonists but also 
the ingenious symmetry that characterises both of the 
compositions proposed in the two drawings. One expla- 
nation might be that the monument as erected does 
not follow a design by Rysbrack but is in part the 
result of arrangement by a local mason of individually 
carved figures brought from Rysbrack’s workshop in 
London.?! This intriguing possibility, however, must be 
discounted because the reverse of each of the figures is 
carefully carved so as to lock into its appointed place. 
This rejection of at least two more harmonious designs 
in favour of a composition in which the awkwardnesses 
of balance and scale are most apparent suggests that the 
chosen configuration, despite its lack of symmetry, had 
meaning missing in the other schemes. 
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The Foley monument and the 
conversation piece 


To address this question about the formulation of a 
family’s imagery in sculptural form we need to return to 
the way in which representations of the family were 
being re-worked in the contemporary conversation 
piece. At first sight the differences between the monu- 
ment and the painted ‘family piece’ might be far more 
striking than anything they have in common. Quite 
apart from the obvious disparity in scale, the very 
public nature of the monument, already evident from 
both the way those figures represented are shown in 
their public role and the work’s setting in a church, 
might suggest that this has little in common with a 
small-scale painted group portrait, characterised by an 
informality and playful wit that would be quite out of 
place on a monument. Similarly, the very contempo- 
raneity signalled by the conspicuous use of fashionable 
dress contrasts markedly with the commemorative 
connotations of the monument, its claims to perpetuate 
the memory of those represented being articulated 
by both its material and the classicising dress employed 
in many, though not all, examples. Still more obvious 
is the absence of a setting — whether landscape or 
interior — and the placing of the figures in a formal 
geometric arrangement determined by the tapering 
shape of the pyramid and the central position of the 
sarcophagus. 

These differences are clearer still when we compare 
the Great Witley monument with a group portrait of 
some of the same members of the Foley family pro- 
duced about five years before Rysbrack’s compositions 
were being formulated. In this painting by Kneller 
(plate 91) four Foley children are shown in contempo- 
rary dress, along with a family dog, its collar inscribed 
‘Lord Foley’. Although it lacks the informality and wit 
found in works by Mercier, Hogarth or even Phillips or 
Arthur Devis, Kneller’s group portrait has many of the 
features associated with the conversation piece. 
Apparently showing the Foley children alive in 1717, it 
depicts the fourteen-year-old Thomas Foley (later 2nd 
Lord Foley), his sister Elizabeth (at about ten), along 
with his younger brothers Strode Talbot, aged eleven, 
and Edward at about eight, all arranged fairly casually 
on a terrace setting of a type frequently used in conver- 
sation pieces. It thus shows two brothers — Strode 
and Edward 
sented on the monument, the former having died at 
twenty-five in 1731 and the latter in an unspecified year 
the new 


who twenty years later were to be repre- 


at twelve. Alongside them were two children 
Lord Foley and his sister - who were to survive and 


were therefore not included. Although two of the 
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91. Godfrey Kneller: The Foley Children. Oil on canvas, 1717. 


Private collection. 


figures are the same, this seemingly intimate image of 
children would appear to be quite different from the 
formal representation of parents and offspring on the 
monument, which includes further children — Richard 
and Mary — who were presumably born after 1717 but 
died before 1731. 

While portraits such as this and other conversation 
pieces proper are usually seen as intimate, informal 
images that were predominantly, if not exclusively, 
private in nature, Shearer West has persuasively argued 
for a recognition of the public nature and function of 
the conversation piece. Seeing it as ‘a social piece, 
which related a person’s place in their society and not 
merely the narrow world of the household’, she has 
pointed out that the relative accessibility of such an 
image within the state rooms or other public spaces 
in a country house provide a further check on the osten- 
sible ‘privacy’ of such an image.?> Interpreted in this 
way, conversation pieces ‘were not simply casual views 
of family life, but carefully constructed images of 
harmony which reveal attitudes about family lineage 
among the middle and upper classes’. As well as articu- 
lating a concern with family continuity among Tory 
families following the Hanoverian succession, they also 
register an anxiety about a decrease in the number 
of male heirs during the late seventeenth and early 
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eighteenth centuries. When understood in these terms, 
Kneller’s portrait of the Foley children may easily be 
read as a public, as much as a private, image. It shows 
the ist Lord Foley’s eldest son, Thomas, being recog- 
nised by his sister and younger brothers, Strode and 
Edward, as the future heir to the title that had been 
created only five years earlier. If the grouping and 
gestures of the children leave the spectator in any 
doubt, the point seems to be made clear by the pose of 
the dog, with his collar appropriately inscribed with 
the title of his present and future owners. Just as the 
monument and its imagery, as Nigel Llewellyn and 
others have observed, serve to emphasise continuity of 
title, family name and property at times of change and 
disruption, so too does the ostensibly more private 
conversation piece.** While the conversation piece may 
have employed fictions of domestic intimacy, its 
relatively public nature in the eyes of contemporary 
viewers emerges from the rather different responses of 
such viewers to the more properly private form of the 
miniature, which seems to have carried a far stronger 
emotional effect. Significantly — and typically — the will 
of the ist Lord Foley’s widow makes specific mention 
not of the conversation piece by Kneller but rather of 
‘my dear Lord Foley’s ... and my son Strode Talbot 
Foleys picture[s] done by Mr Zinks [i.e. Zincke] in 
Enamell’, works that, like her ‘Ebony Cabinett and all 
that is in it’, were seen as belonging more to the private 
domestic sphere.*° 

Despite their many undeniable differences then, the 
monument and the conversation piece might have 
rather more in common than has usually been 
assumed.?° Seen in this light, the configuration of 
figures on the Foley monument — and even more so in 
the other designs for it — appears less as an arbitrary 
grouping of isolated, individual statues and more as a 
dialogue, an interaction or indeed a conversation. 
(Perhaps it is not surprising that Rysbrack used for Lady 
Foley and her daughter a type of group that could have 
served equally well as the focus for a sacra conversazione.) 
The division between the monument in the church and 
the conversation piece within the house becomes still 
less firm when we remember that house and church 
were linked and that the family and their guests moved 
between them. It is as if, for all the limitations that the 
associations of the monument imposed, its formal con- 
ventions were here being modified by sculptor and 
patron with an awareness of the ways in which the 
imagery of the family had recently been reformulated in 
the conversation piece. 

All this suggests that the Foley monument needs to 
be examined in the context of the imagery being 
formulated for the conversation pieces representing the 


landed aristocracy in particular. At least until the 
middle of the century the format preferred by such 
aristocratic families was a setting outdoors, so showing 
a family in its own estate.2”? As Ann Bermingham has 
shown in her analysis of Mercier’s painting of Viscount 
Tyrconnel and his family, the tension between setting 
and figures employed by Watteau - Mercier’s model - 
was here erased so that the social seemed more at one 
with the natural. As is demonstrated through later 
examples by Devis and Zoffany, informality and the 
‘agreeable negligence’ of pose and dress, and seeming 
naturalness of gesture, are used as justification for 
depicting ‘nature and the natural in a social context’. 
According to Bermingham’s reading, the conversation 
piece, like the landscape garden, was being developed 
at a period when the enclosure of common land was 
coinciding with an increasing emphasis on the natural 
and the rustic landscape, and the set of conventions it 
employed linked together various signs of the natural. 
Returning to the monument, we might recognise 
Addison’s ‘agreeable negligence’ in the poses of Lord 
Foley’s children as they appear on the monument. On 
the other hand, the very absence of that landscape 
setting, so important in these aristocratic outdoor 
conversation pieces, might seem to make these two 
modes of representing the family quite distinct. Yet, 
while the estate may not be represented on the monu- 
ment, this did not mean that an awareness of that estate 
was not in play when the family as represented on 
the monument was being viewed. On the contrary, a 
spectator could hardly fail to be aware of the relation- 
ship between the represented family and the estate, for 
the monument was set in the church that, with the 
house, lay at the heart of the estate. 

How, then, might we think of the family tomb in 
relation to the conversation piece and its conventions? 
To what extent did the choices of imagery and compo- 
sition made for the Foley monument in particular 
register concerns that are also evident in these smaller 
painted family groups? And in what ways do the 
distinctions between these very different modes of 
representing the family reflect the different functions 
and expectations of the two genres? In accord with both 
the far greater formality of the monument and the more 
evidently artificial character of its imagery, the way the 
family group is represented here is still more patently 
invented than any fictive ‘family piece’. The poses of 
‘agreeable negligence’, like the exchanges of glance 
linking the figures, in some ways play upon the conven- 
tions of the conversation piece, inviting viewers familiar 
with the formulae used, in such compositions to believe 
that they are looking here at members of a single 
family shown together at a particular date. The 
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assumption from the interconnections between the 
figures — and this is even clearer in the two rejected 
drawings — is that we are looking at a father and 
mother with children of different ages — a grown-up 
male child, two younger brothers who are close in age, 
a young sister and an infant. But, as might be deduced 
from a careful reading of the Latin inscription, the 
children are shown here not as they were at the same 
date but at the ages at which they died on different 
dates. Furthermore, through its exclusion of those two 
children still living in the mid-1730s, the representation 
of the family is incomplete even in its numbers, let alone 
in the relationships that are suggested between the 
figures that are included. The figurative composition 
seen in the monument, to some degree at least, makes 
reference to that type of interaction between family 
members current in the conversation piece, so suggest- 
ing that what we are looking at is a group with the 
coherence of, for example, Kneller’s image of the 
children of Lord Foley. But in re-working an earlier 
family tomb convention involving children at their age 
of death it is offering us something quite different from 
the family group as shown in the conversation piece. 
At this point another aspect of the relationship 
between monument and conversation piece becomes 
apparent. The seeming incompleteness of the monu- 
ment composition as a representation of the Foley 
family, lacking as it does the eldest son and a daughter, 
was to be rectified when the monument was erected in 
its intended position in the church. There, at least on 
some occasions, the partially represented family would 
have been confronted (and completed) by the presence 
of the new Lord Foley and his sister seated in the 
family pew opposite. For the monument ~ much more 
so than for the conversation piece — the context and 
setting played a major and active role in determining 
how the representation of the family was to be read. But 
this in its turn raises questions about viewing conditions 
and audiences and the role that an awareness of these 
played in determining which of the proposed designs 
was to be chosen. One audience for the monument was 
the new Lord Foley and those with him in the family 
pew. Among those who would have entered the church 
through the corridor linking it with the house were 
presumably visitors such as Pococke and Shenstone, as 
well as Lord Foley’s fellow nobles, whose views have not 
been recorded. But another audience for the monu- 
ment and indeed for the new Lord Foley was the 
tenantry that would have filled the nave on Sundays, 
given that the church at the centre of an estate would 
have served as a ritual mecting place for tenantry and 
landowner.?® One way of interpreting the rejection of 
the two surviving designs in favour of one that gave 
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prominence to Lady Foley and her daughter is to 
see the family presenting themselves and their imme- 
diate forebears as embodying benevolence as well as 
authority and civic virtue. This might at first sight seem 
to accord with an interpretation of the conversation 
piece showing aristocrats set within the nature of their 
estates as a way of glossing over or denying these same 
landowners’ practice of enclosure. But there is no evi- 
dence that the Foleys were enclosing their estates at this 
date and such a reading of the monument would in any 
case perhaps assume too great a significance for an 
audience of tenantry.?? 

The choice of the executed design and the rejection 
of what we might see as more satisfactory and coherent 
compositions are more likely to be connected with the 
assumptions that the Foleys were making about the way 
the family imagery would be read by their peers and 
indeed themselves. The initial notion of including 
together, in an interlinked way, the former Lord Foley, 
his wife and deceased children might have been 
prompted by a concern about the lineage and even the 
awareness that the unmarried 2nd Lord Foley was 
unlikely to have a direct heir for the estate, let alone the 
title. The monument showed, as it were, this line of 
family coming to an end. But this does not account for 
the Foleys opting for a design which showed Lady Foley 
more prominently than in the two surviving drawings. 
The centrality of Lady Foley might have seemed desir- 
able if the decision about the design had been taken 
after her death in December 1735 but, as Bishop Hough 
reported that the ‘Lapidaries’ were already at work in 
1733, we must assume that the composition was already 
established. Nonetheless, even before their mother’s 
death Lord Foley and his sister might well have felt it 
appropriate that she be shown in this way. 

Equally important, however, is the fact that each of 
the two rejected designs contains within a composition 
involving considerable interaction between the figures 
the suggestion of a relationship that may well have been 
unacceptable to the new Lord Foley. In one design 
Strode Talbot is placed centrally, immediately above 
his father, to whom he points; in the other he is 
gestured to by his father while the next younger son 
holds the baronial coronet while turning his head 
towards his brother. Without knowing that Strode 
Talbot was the second son, we might think that what 
was being suggested here was that he, Strode Talbot, 
would have inherited his father’s title had he lived. If 
one of these designs had been accepted, Thomas, 
2nd Lord Foley and the eldest son, would have found 
himself sitting opposite a monument that, far from 
articulating the continuity of lineage, would have 
disrupted and challenged this. In the two drawings the 
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substitution of the dynamics of the ‘family piece’ for the 
static isolation usually seen on monuments suggested a 
visual narrative between the figures that excluded the 
eldest son, not only from the composition but also from 
his inheritance. Perhaps it was this that prompted the 
and Lord Foley to opt for the most conventional, if least 
harmonious, of the various compositions, as well as the 
one in which the reformulation of family imagery being 
worked out in contemporary conversation pieces was 
least evident. 

On the basis of these various types of evidence we 
can speculate about some of the issues underlying 
the commissioning of the Foley monument and the 
formulation of its imagery. The possibility of creating a 
composition in which the members of the family inter- 
act in a manner in some ways akin to the conversation 
shown in contemporary ‘family pieces’ seems to have 
been rejected in favour of an arrangement that was 
more conservative and formal, though not entirely so. 
The reworking of the conventions of the large family 
group seen in the composition of the Foley monument 
as well as in some other monuments erected between 
1730 and 1760 seems to have involved some of the con- 
cerns that were being articulated at the same time in the 
conversation piece. But when given the opportunity to 
choose a type of family imagery that incorporated at 
least some features of this more modest genre, the 
Foleys seem to have backed away. Perhaps this is not 
surprising in view of the way the conversation piece was 
one of those genres that was being developed for a 
society in which civic humanist values and commerce, 
as well as luxury and virtue, were being reconciled. 
With the installation of the windows and ceiling paint- 
ings originally produced for the Duke of Chandos ~ a 
figure who, in the character of Timon, was satirised by 
Pope for his profligate use of his riches — luxury was 
celebrated almost defiantly, as Shenstone’s description 
of the church as ‘perfect Luxury’ makes clear. In the 
Foley monument and its setting at Great Witley we see 
not only a response to the representation of the family 
as it was being developed in the conversation piece but 
also what amounts to an aristocratic riposte to the 
imagery being formulated for families that the Foleys 
would have considered very different from their own. 
‘These very differences may be more clearly recognised 
if monument and conversation piece are both consid- 
ered as representations of the family. Such an approach 
allows us to acknowledge the distinctive features of 
monument and conversation piece alike, as well as 
the roles each played within eighteenth-century visual 
culture. 
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‘Squabby Cupids and Clumsy Graces’: 
Garden Sculpture and Luxury 


When Rowlandson represented a number of fashion- 
ably dressed couples viewing figures in the yard of a 
London statuary (plate 92), he was assuming on the part 
of his audience a familiarity with those reproductions of 
antique (and some more modern) sculptures in lead 
and plaster that had for the past fifty years or so been 
produced in increasingly large quantities for interiors 
and gardens.! The marketing of such sculpture and its 
purchase by a widening social group was indeed one 
prominent manifestation of that growth in consumption 
that was so marked a feature of eighteenth-century 
Britain.* Rowlandson’s image is given its satirical bite in 
part through the juxtaposition of the nude antique 
figures with the elaborately and modishly dressed 
spectators, the poses of both exaggerated to the point of 
caricature. But it also plays on contemporary concerns 
about luxury that might be described as consumption’s 
‘Other’ in the eighteenth century. 

The debate about luxury formed the subject of innu- 
merable periodical articles and pamphlets as well as 
being the central theme in much satirical writing.’ 
While some authors followed Mandeville* in seeing 
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luxury as beneficial to trade and the nation’s economy, 
many more, at least until the publication of Hume’s 
essay ‘On Luxury’ in 1752,° warned of the moral and 
social dangers it posed. Appropriating at points both 
the rhetoric and the arguments of Roman moralists, 
these critics of luxury were sometimes concerned 
about the ways in which private indulgence and excess 
endangered public life and civic virtue. It could also be 
seen as a weakening of national qualities through the 
adoption of alien foreign customs. By the middle of 
the century luxury was understood above all in terms 
of the threat it posed to the social structure when those 
of ‘the middling sort’ aspired to the tastes of the elite, 
particularly on estates acquired with new money. 
Gardens, even more than architecture, were used 
as an indicator of such emulation and formed a con- 
stant subject for mockery in writings on luxury. The 
sculpture set in those gardens opened up further oppor- 
tunities for the satirist. As well as being a distinctive 
product of the ‘luxury trades’ much in demand by mid- 
eighteenth-century consumers, garden sculpture of the 
sort that Rowlandson shows could be used to great 
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effect by writers attacking luxury on this front. The 
production and viewing of these figures may thus be 
seen not only as one element within the discourse of 
luxury as it was formulated in Britain around 1750 
but as a subject that also, through its wide range of 
associations and connotations, had unusual potential as 
a metaphor for luxury. Although I shall refer to some 
surviving sculpture and to the circumstances of its 
production, my concern here is to examine how this 
potential was exploited in satirical writings on the 
luxury debate, particularly those dealing with gardens. 

Poems and other literary works in which gardens are 
represented have a long tradition and often form a 
genre of their own.® In eighteenth-century Britain 
poems about gardens enjoyed considerable popularity 
and were developed on an elaborate and ambitious 
scale in works such as Gilbert West’s Stowe — an 
example about a particular garden’? — and William 
Mason’s The English Garden — about the rules to be 
followed by a man of taste in designing his garden.® In 
such works garden sculpture sometimes forms part of 
a descriptive account, or is given an allegorical role 
within a narrative or else is recommended to the 
reader as a necessary and significant element within a 
properly conceived garden. Such treatments provide 
the conventions that are subverted in those satires in 
which garden sculpture is presented as excessive and 
superfluous and, as such, is seen as embodying the 
corrupting qualities of luxury.’ 

It is among the satires of the 1750s and 1760s that 
garden sculpture comes into its own and, m particular, 
in attacks on the estates purchased by those merchants, 
tradesmen and financiers who had made their fortunes 
in the City of London and then retired to the country. 
Here it is invested with the attributes of gentility, with 
(we are encouraged to believe) very mixed success. 
Characteristic is Robert Lloyd’s Cit’s Cauntry Box, from 
which I have taken my title: 


And now from Hyde Park Corner come 
The gods of Athens and of Rome. 

Here squabby Cupids take their places 
With Venus and the clumsy Graces. 
Apollo there with aim so clever 
Stretches his leaden bow for ever: 

And there, without the pow’r to fly, 
Stands fixed a tip-toe Mercury.!° 


Here luxury is linked with ‘politeness’, that code of 
behaviour, appearance and taste pretended to by the 
newly moneyed and to which access was offered 
through the etiquette books. It is also equated with 
superfluous and unnecessary decoration, not only of 
the garden but especially of garden sculpture. In 
these accounts sculpture is, of course, far from the only 
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example of extravagance that is attacked under the 
rubric of luxury, and in what follows I am not claiming 
that garden sculpture was the only, or even the most 
prominent, focus for such attacks. But for various 
reasons — because of the associations and connota- 
tions of figure sculpture, the particular subjects com- 
monly represented, the materials employed and the 
specificities of its manufacture and sale in mid- 
eighteenth-century London — I suggest that these 
accounts of garden sculpture were a particularly appro- 
priate peg on which to hang the different notions of 
luxury current at this period. 


Lead garden sculpture and its 
associations 


Before turning to these literary uses of garden sculpture, 
we need to consider the type of sculpture that was being 
represented and the ways in which it was produced and 
marketed in eighteenth-century Britain. As Lloyd’s 
verse would have us believe, the garden sculpture that 
was being satirised here took the form of lead figures of 
the sort for sale in the yards at Hyde Park Corner. The 
production of leads was well established in England by 
the beginning of the century. The range of figures they 
offered is known not only from bills from sculptors such 
as John Nost and Andrew Carpenter and the relatively 
few surviving examples (plate 93; lead was all too easily 
and profitably melted down as well as being vulnerable 
to the weather) but also from a list sent by Carpenter 
to the Earl of Carlisle.'! Included here are not only the 
Belvedere Apollo, the Borghese Gladiator and other familiar 
reproductions of antique sculptures but also versions of 
some of the groups from Versailles and ‘modern’ works 
such as Giambologna’s Cain and Abel. Other subjects 
that were to be added by the middle of the century were 
shepherds, shepherdesses and huntsmen. Nost was 
the most successful of a number of statuaries who 
specialised in lead sculpture and plasters. Typical of the 
less well-known producers was John Dickenson who in 
1736 was advertising ‘a great variety of statues, bustos 
Bass relievos etc in hard metal and finely finished and 
in particular a very fine gladiator in hard metal’, as well 
as plasters. ! 

Some of these sculptors or statuaries produced a 
variety of work of which lead statuary was only one 
type — chimneypieces, monuments and busts are also 
mentioned in many advertisements. For example, the 
trade card of Benjamin Rackstrow — though hardly a 
representative figure — states not only that he ‘makes 
and mends leaden figures, vases &c for gardens and 
Fountains and erects Grottoes’ but also supplies ‘chim- 
ney pieces’ and ‘Faces’.'!2 Rackstrow and his rather 


93. John Nost: Perseus. Lead, ¢.1710. Melbourne Hall, 
Derbyshire. 
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less versatile rivals may all be regarded as part of 
the ‘luxury trades’ that were developing to satisfy the 
demands of a growing number of urban consumers in 
mid-eighteenth-century London. 

However, by 1750 the most prominent of all such 
makers of lead figures was John Cheere, whose yard 
was the best known of all those around Hyde Park 
Corner and formed the basis for one of the engravings 
in Hogarth’s Analysis of Beauty (plate 94).!4 John 
Cheere was the brother of the mason-sculptor Henry 
Cheere whose workshop next to Westminster Abbey 
produced numerous decorative church monuments, 
many of them commissions obtained through his 
network of City connections.'!° Although sometimes 
drawing on his brother’s designs for portrait busts, 


John Cheere’s output was clearly distinct and consisted 


almost entirely of lead figures and plasters. It would 
seem that, however successful they may have been, such 
producers of leads with their yards around Hyde Park 
Corner were regarded as being on a lower level than 
the sculptors who carved in marble. This distinction, 
of course, became more marked with the foundation of 
the Royal Academy and the increasingly successful 
efforts of artists to establish themselves as members of a 
liberal profession, separate from the mechanical trades. 
But already by the mid-1730s, when James Ralph 
wrote his Critical Review of Publick Buildings (1734), the 
distinction is evident in scathing comments such 
as this: 


Between [Devonshire House in Piccadilly] and Hyde-Park 
Corner, there is nothing more remarkable, except the shops 
and yards of the Statuaries; and sorry I am that they afford a 


judicious foreigner such flagrant opportunities to arraign and 


condemn our taste. Among a hundred statues, you shall not 
see one even tolerable, either in design or execution; nay, 
even the copies of the antique are so monstrously wretched, 
that one can hardly guess at their originals.!® 


The lead figures produced by Cheere and others had 
three common characteristics that are significant for the 
ways in which they were described. First, they were not 
original inventions but versions of well-known antique 
sculptures or particularly celebrated modern works by 
continental sculptors (usually Italian or French 
Secondly, they were made by casting from moulds 
and thus were essentially multiples, often produced in 
considerable numbers though (as Ralph implies) with a 
resulting loss in quality and surface detail. Thirdly, they 
were invariably painted - usually white to simulate 
stone or marble or, as in J.T Smith’s recollection of a 
visit to Cheere’s yard, ‘painted with an intention to 
resemble nature’ — rather than left the colour of the 
metal. !’ 

Garden sculpture, and in particular lead garden 
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94. William Hogarth: Plate I from The Analysis of Beauty. 
Engraving, 1753. V&A: NAL 95.88.48. 


sculpture of the type available at Hyde Park Corner, 
becomes most strongly associated with the ‘cit who 
retires to the country in the satirical essays published by 
George Colman and Bonell Thornton in The Connoisseur 
during the 1750s.!8 These essays, like the rather later 
satirical prints of the City merchant, involve a rework- 
ing of conventional representations of the parvenu but 
inflect these conventions through allusion to very 
precise details of contemporary fashion and taste.!? 
One such reference common in these attacks was to the 
statuaries’ yards at Hyde Park Corner. Indeed, situated 
at the boundaries of the urban centre on the main road 
out of London, these might almost be read as a 
metaphor for the move of the ‘cit’ from the town to 
retirement in the country — a specific cultural grid 
reference at which the luxury products of the town were 
made available for distribution to the country. 

The tone of The Connoisseur attacks is perhaps most 
readily appreciated by contrasting it with the way 


garden sculpture is described earlier in the century. In 
Addison and Steele’s periodical The Spectator (8 July 
1712) a fictitious correspondent describes a dream he 
had of a garden: 


methought the Genius of the Garden stood before me, and 
introduc’d into the Walk where I lay this Drama ... The first 
Person whom I saw advancing towards me, was a Youth of a 
most beautiful Air and Shape, ... He had a Chaplet of Roses 
on his Head, and a Narcissus in his Hand ... Flora was on one 
Hand and Vertumnus on the other in a robe of changeable 
Silk. After this I was surpriz’d to see the Moon-beams 
reflected with a sudden glare from Armour, and to see a 
man compleatly arm’d advancing with his Sword drawn. I 
was soon inform’d by the genius it was Mars, who had long 
usurp’d a place among the Attendants of the Spring.?° 


The narrative mode employed here involves the use of 
the long-established convention of statues coming to 
life.2! But the references to sculpture in this passage rest 
on certain contemporary assumptions about sculpture 
as acceptable and appropriate to this setting. 

However, in The Connoisseur over half a century later 
(25 March 1756) garden sculpture is seen as something 
much more problematic. Here an essay, ‘On the 


modern ‘Taste in adorning Gardens with the Statues of 
PAGAN DEITIES’, is followed by a proposal for ‘a 
Poll-Tax on GODS’.2? It begins with some remarks 
about how the extent of literary knowledge considered 
acceptable in the present age is limited to that of 
the connoisseur and lover of ‘Virtu’, enabling him to 
distinguish a Tiberius from a Trajan, in the way that ‘a 
full-trimmed suit’ is distinguished from ‘a French frock’, 
and then continues: 


But the full display of modern polite learning is exhibited in 
the decorations of parks, gardens, &c. and centred in that 
important monosyllable, ‘Taste. Taste comprehends the 
whole circle of the polite arts, and sheds its influence on 
every lawn, avenue, grass-plat and parterre. Taste has 
peopled the walks and gardens of the great with more 
numerous inhabitants than the ancient Satyrs, Fauns, and 
Dryads. While infidelity has expunged the Christian 
Theology from our creed, Taste has introduced the Heathen 
Mythology into our gardens. If a pond is dug, Neptune, at the 
command of Taste, emerges from the bason, and presides in 
the middle ... 


With ‘the gardens, avenues, and groves, belonging to 
each mansion, stuffed and ornamented with Heathen 
Gods’, the correspondent to The Connoisseur trembles 


to consider what may be the consequences of these ready- 
made deities. Far be from me to suppose that the great and 
the rich will worship any God whatsoever: but still I am 
induced to fear that the poor and the vulgar, when they find 
all other worship ridiculed and laid aside, may foolishly take 
to these molten images and adore every leaden godhead 
they can find. If a tax on wheels has put down some 
hundreds of coaches, by parity of reason, a tax upon Gods 
may pull down an equal, if not greater, number of statues. 


In order to deal with this problem, a tax on statues is 
proposed: 


Among our present taxes, some of them fall upon branches 
of splendor not totally luxurious. Wheel-carriages may be 
necessary: want of health or lameness of limb may require 
them: but what necessities can we pretend for statues in 

our gardens, Penates in our libraries, and Lares on every 
chimney piece?... wild whims [that are] submissions, if not 
attachments to idolatry. A gentleman of my acquaintance 
has destroyed his chapel, merely because he could not put 
up statues in it, and has filled his garden with every god that 
can be found in Spence’s Polymeis. 


Referring to some recently commissioned statues of 
Fame and Fortune, he enquires: ‘Is it for these, that 
St Peter had been broken to pieces, and St Paul melted 
down for water-pipes? Must Our Lady make room for 
Proserpine? And the holy giant St Christopher fall a victim 
to the Farnestan Hercules?’ 

An attack on the idolatrous nature of these garden 
images of deities is also to be found in Richard Graves’s 
novel The Spiritual Quixote (1773). The central charac- 
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ter, Mr Wildgoose, around whose methodistical zeal the 
picaresque narrative is built, at one point visits the 
garden of Graves’s friend William Shenstone at 
the Leasowes. (This garden did indeed exist so we are 
here presented with a fictional account referring to a 
real setting.**) Wildgoose is shown ‘his grove dedicated 
to Virgil; his urns, statues and his admirable inscrip- 
tions’ but then rises early next morning to deliver ‘A 
practical Lecture against the Vanities of this World’. 
Accusing his friend of setting up idols in his heart and 
paying ‘greater regard to Pan and Sylvanus, than to 
Paul or Silas’, Wildgoose leaves Shenstone to discover 
that his reservoirs had been emptied and ‘what was 


more distressful ... [his guest] had thrown down a 
leaden statue of the Piping Fawn from its pedestal’ 
(plate 95).?° 


More characteristic of satirical references to garden 
sculpture, however, is the scene in Colman and 
Garrick’s play The Clandestine Marriage (1765) where Lord 
Ogleby visits the country house of the City merchant, 
Mr Sterling. Taking Ogleby on a tour of the garden, 
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95. Samucl Wale and C. Grignion: 1} t/dgoose pulling down an 
Idol. Engraving, 1773. Frontispiece to Richard Graves’s Thi 
Spiritual Quixote (1773). The British Library, London, 


Chapter 10 


Sterling boasts of his tasteful serpentine walks: ‘Ay 
there’s none of your strait lines here but all taste — zig- 
zag — crinkum-crankum in and out right and left — to 
and again — twisting and turning like a worm, my 
erde =" 

As essential to the effect, however, as these, or the 
‘high octagon summer-house, ... raised on the mast of a 
ship, given to me by an East-India Captain, who has 
turned many a thousand of my money’, are the garden 
sculptures and these are singled out by the noble visitor: 
‘Great improvements indeed, Mr Sterling! wonderful 
improvements! the four seasons in lead, the flying 
Mercury, and the basin with Neptune in the middle, are 
all in the very extreme of fine taste. You have as many 
rich figures as the man at Hyde-Park Corner.’ 


Luxury and sculpture 


What concepts of luxury underpin such accounts and in 
what ways are descriptions of garden sculptures used to 
articulate them? One central concern is that of the 
superfluous. This is apparent, for example, in the way 
in which The Connoisseur passage classifies carriage 
equipage — a type of lavish display often associated with 
newly rich professional men like physicians ~ as (at least 
in some Cases) a necessity in contrast to the completely 
superfluous garden statues. 

In presenting garden sculpture as superfluous, a dis- 
tinction is being drawn in these texts between luxury 
as appropriate for the nobility and elite but inappro- 
priate for the merchants, tradesmen and those of the 
‘middling sort’. This concern surfaces in satires such as 
The Trial of Lady Allurea Luxury where the charge against 
Lady Luxury is not that her taste for ‘Vertu’ led to the 
purchase of pictures and statues from Italy, but that 
many tradespeople had followed her example and been 
ruined ‘by setting up for Vertu themselves’.?” Luxurious 
goods were not only seen as corrupting through being 
excessive but also to be discouraged since they were 
often imported (particularly from France). More impor- 
tantly, they were regarded as socially disruptive and 
destabilising because of being taken up by those who 
were not used to them. 

One way in which this social destablisation is regis- 
tered in passages about garden sculpture is by fore- 
grounding the problems that the ‘cit’ had with the 
meaning of his sculpture. He and the stock type is 
that of a middle-aged, probably corpulent and most 
un-Apollo like male — is defined by looking at the sculp- 
ture differently from his noble visitor and by having no 
sense of where figures might be appropriately placed. 

The placing of particular figures in appropriate 
settings was considered important. Joseph Spence, for 


example, wrote in about 1752 that: “There’s a particular 
propriety of place for the statues that may best be intro- 
duced into gardens: thus Flora and Zephyrs for 
parteres, Pomona and Vertumnus among the fruit- 
trees, fauns and dryads in groves etc.’® Advocating 
a more naturalistic type of garden design later in the 
century, William Mason was of the opinion (stated in 
one of the footnotes appended to the 1778 edition of his 
poem, “The English Garden’) that: ‘all adventitious 
ornaments or sculpture ought either to be accompanied 
with a proper background ... or introduced as part of an 
architectural scenery; and that when, on the contrary, 
they are placed, according to the old mode, they 
become ... mere scare-crows. ’*° 

Although in -certain cases the subjects of garden 
figures and their placing were consciously planned as a 
programme that could be read in terms of political 
meaning (most obviously at Stowe), it is open to debate 
how coherent such sequences of meaning were. The 
leads at Castle Howard, for example, have been 
variously interpreted as elements within a carefully 
constructed Roman landscape or randomly chosen 
decorative features.*°But more important than the 
question of whether or not such sculptural schemes 
were initially conceived to carry meanings of this sort 
are the issues of legibility, the construction of audiences 
for garden sculpture and the responses open to such 
viewers. In what ways might such images have been 
read by those who belonged to an educated male elite 
and how did the readings of either educated women or 
uneducated men differ from these? 

The point made by the satirical accounts such as that 
in the 1756 Connoisseur is that the ‘cits’ would have 
inevitably had difficulty in giving these sculptures 
appropriate meaning. To understand the somewhat 
heavy-handed satire, and collude with the knowing 
narrator, a reader would, of course, need to set himself 
or herself apart from the butt of the joke. Some at least 
of these readers, like those who purchased the prints,?! 
were probably not of much higher social rank but they 
would have considered themselves familiar with polite 
culture and, through such publications as the digest of 
Spence’s Polymetis entitled A Guide to Classical Learning,>2 
would have understood the imagery of the sculptures 
that the caricatured ‘cit? was said to have found so 
confusing. 

A typical caricature of such a figure is found in John 
Moore’s novel Zaluco (1789), where the bored Mr 
Transfer, retired from business in Lombard Street, was 
‘left with no other company than a few gods and god- 
desses which he had bought in Piccadilly, and placed 
in his garden’.*? At one point Transfer is visited by a 
passing earl and shows him his garden statuary: 


‘Pray, Mr. Transfer,’ said he [the Earl], pointing to one of 
the statutes which stood at the end of the walk, ‘what figure 
is that?’ 

‘That, my lord,’ answered Transfer, ‘that there statue I take 
to be — let me recollect — yes, I take that to be either Venus 
or Vulcan, but upon my word, I cannot exactly tell which. — 
Here you, James,’ calling to the gardener; ‘ is this Venus or 
Vulcan?’ 

‘That is Wenus, answered the man; ‘Wulcan is lame of a 
leg, and stands upon one foot in the next alley’. .... 
‘Perhaps it is not an easy matter to distinguish them,’ said 
the Earl. 

‘Why, they are both made of the same metal, my lord,’ said 
Transfer... 

“You have so many of these gods, Mr. Transfer,’ said the 
Earl, ‘that it is difficult to be master of all their private 
histories.’ 

‘It is so, my lord,’ said Transfer; ‘I was a good while of 
learning their names, — but I know them all pretty well now 
— That there man, in the highland garb is Mars. And the 
name of the old fellow with the pitchfork is Neptune.’ 


One way of interpreting this loss of meaning when 
statues are placed in a ‘cit’s’ garden is in terms of the 
split between public and private. Statues of classical 
subjects in the early eighteenth century could be 
invested with a variety of meanings about public virtue, 
formulated in terms of the discourse of civic humanism 
and the moral choices to be made by those involved in 
public life. Such readings were based on notions about 
the moral and civic functions of the arts that were most 
clearly articulated in the writings of the Earl of 
Shaftesbury.°? However, when placed in the private 
gardens of ‘cits’, where (according to the satirists) their 
owners were incapable of identifying them let alone 
interpreting them in terms of a narrative about civic 
virtue, these figures — particularly the goddesses — 
become potentially even more corrupting. 

Here John Barrell’s discussion of Spence’s Polymetis — 
the work referred to in The Connoisseur piece ~— becomes 
relevant.2> According to Barrell, the modification of 
Shaftsbury’s ideas by non-aristocratic writers such as 
Spence made a danger already seen by Shaftesbury 
more threatening — the risk that the display of ‘merely 
corporal Beauty’, if not employed to exemplify the 
‘Beauties and Excellencies of Virtue’, will ‘effeminate 
the mind and promote luxury’. Focusing on the account 
of the Medici Venus (plate 96) in Polymetis, Barrell sees 
Spence attempting to neutralise Venus’ sensuality by 
linking the figure with Mars — placed together in the 
same interior — so containing the ‘dangerous goddess’ 
within a narrative about the dangers posed by sensu- 
ality to military virtue. At the same time, however, 
Spence’s language suggests that the pleasure of the 
viewer in the goddess was as much sexual as aesthetic. 

This line of argument is helpful when we return to 
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the garden sculpture discussed in the satires. In 
Spence’s text the power of ‘the dangerous goddess’ can 
be contained within the framework that the author 
provides. This consists of both the context of meaning 
provided by the other gods with which Venus is shown 
and the physical setting of the temple. But when a lead 
version of such a figure is bought by a ‘cit’ for the 
garden of his new country box, then it takes on a 
doubly destablising role. First, the relationship with 
other figures is lost and the ‘cit’ (at least as constructed 
in the satires) lacks the capacity to read acceptable and 
appropriate meanings into it. Secondly, placed in the 
garden rather than in the interior of a temple or one of 
the growing numbers of sculpture galleries (interiors 
designed specifically for the display of sculpture), 
the figure is seen by a different set of audiences and 


96. Venus. Engraving, 1755. From Joseph Spence’s Polymetis 
(1755). The British Library, London. 


97. William Pether after Joseph Wright of Derby: Three 
Persons viewing the Gladiator by Candlelight. Mezzotint, 1769. 
V&A: 29445.3. 


viewed in a different way. A comment on lead garden 
figures by Graves’s friend William Shenstone in his 
‘Unconnected Thoughts on Gardening’ (1764) is illumi- 
nating here, even if it begins somewhat surprisingly: 


I wonder that lead statues are not more in vogue in our 
modern gardens. Though they may not express the finer 
lines of an human body, yet they seem perfectly well 
calculated. on account of their duration, to embellish land- 
skips, were they some degree inferior to what we generally 
behold. A statue in a room challenges examination, and is to 
be examined critically as a statue. A statue in a garden is to 
be considered as one part of a scene of landskip; the minuter 
touches are no more essential to it, than a good landskip 
painter would esteem them were he to represent a statue in 


his pic ture.” 


Those who would examine a statue critically would be 
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predominantly male, like those shown in Wright of 


Derby’s painting of men examining a cast of the Borghese 
Gladiator (plate 97); the gallery, like the cabinet, was a 
place for discussion among men. When moved into 
the garden, however, the sculpture becomes open to 
viewing to a wider range of publics, including women. 
Nude classical figures therefore become more problem- 
atic in this context. Both the loss of a framework of 
learned meaning and the physical situation mean that 
the anxieties implicit in some of Spence’s remarks are 
now heightened further. It would seem that, in addition 
to the potentially corrupting effect of luxury apparent 
in those products of ‘modern refinement’, sculpture 
carries an additional corrupting potential as in many 
cases it represents a nude body. At this point another, 
earlier connotation of luxury is brought into play — the 
notion of luxuria, traditionally imaged as a naked 
woman.°! 

Į am suggesting that around the references to garden 
figures in these texts cluster a number of meanings of 


luxury ~ superfluity, the inappropriateness of such 
works to consumers of the ‘middling sort’, loss of 
meanings (particularly public meanings) and the moral 
threat posed by representations of the body. Along with 
these there is a concern about the heathen subjects, per- 
haps drawing on a tradition of Protestant ambivalence 
towards images. 

But there is also, I think, a further set of connotations 
associated with the material from which the figures are 
made. In one sense lead as a base metal would seem at 
odds with the richness associated with luxury, often 
visualised in terms of gold. The knowledge and assump- 
tions about the yards of Hyde Park Corner that many 
eighteenth-century readers would have brought to these 
texts would have given lead sculpture as luxury another 
twist. 

The lead figure makers could be seen unproblemati- 
cally as part of a flourishing economy, as is indeed sug- 
gested by the way they are described in Campbell’s 
London Tradesmen (1747).°® But increasingly this part of 
the sculpture trade was regarded as rather apart from 
that associated with statuaries working in marble. 
This is apparent in Hogarth’s writings about the ways 
in which the Hyde Park Corner people fail to under- 
stand the proportions of the classical figures they are 
reproducing.” 

By contrast with works in marble, lead sculptures 
were perceived as cast multiples, produced relatively 
cheaply and lacking true refinement. Through their 
material and mode of production they were inferior. 
Moreover, as they were usually painted, they were 
presented as something they were not, rather like the 
‘cits themselves. This perception of lead sculpture is 
drawn on by Richard Cumberland in his Visit to Sır 
Theodore and Lady Thimble where the visitor mistakenly 
takes for his host a ‘leaden statue on a pair of scates, 
painted in a blue and gold coat, with a red waistcoat, 
whose person ... I recollected to have been acquainted 
with some years ago at Hyde Park Corner’.*? 
Accounts such as this not only employ a topos about the 
illusionistic qualities of sculpture — sculpture coming 
to life — but by seizing on the fictive nature of lead 
sculpture and especially its surfaces they use it to 
distinguish between those who would not be taken in 
and the ‘cit’ who is. 

In discussing the way in which the satires about 
garden sculpture might have been read, I have here 
been drawing on the set of associations and patterns of 
reception connected with actual lead sculptures. If the 
material evidence links well in this way with the literary 
responses, the documentary evidence about who pur- 
chased such figures does not. In at least one important 
respect these accounts are very much at odds with the 
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evidence we have about the production and display of 
leads. While they are associated in the texts with ‘cits’ 
and new money, most of the surviving examples and 
documentary evidence is connected with the nobility 
and gentry.*! There would seem to be a disjunction 
between the consumption of lead sculpture (as we see 
this now) and the way in which this was represented. It 
is as if the physical qualities and associations of lead 
sculpture made it particularly appropriate as a focus 
for attacks on the taste of the ‘cits’, despite its popu- 
larity with those social groups with which they were 
contrasted by the satirists. But perhaps this is not 
surprising. The debate about luxury that was a matter 
of such concern in eighteenth-century Britain is charac- 
terised by a split between rhetoric about the public 
good on the one hand and consumer behaviour on 
the other, between perceptions and what we might 
now construct as economic realities. As a highly visible 
form of material luxury, carrying a variety of different 
meanings, garden sculpture could be employed as a 
telling and effective focus for this debate. 
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As art historians have become concerned as much with 
questions of reception and spectatorship as with issues 
of production and authorship, so discussions of 
sculpture have increasingly shifted towards a concern 
with setting and viewing. The way in which any 
sculpture ~ whether a bust, a monument or an ‘ideal’ 
figure — might be read and understood was of course 
conditioned by its setting as well as by the expectations 
of the viewer. But during the eighteenth century, in 
Britain as in France, the importance of what we 
might now describe as the ‘staging’ of a sculpture was 
increasingly recognised and commented on by both 
sculptor and spectator. While sculptures were certainly 
moved around, sometimes with little regard to any 
aesthetic consequences, the interiors for the showing 
of sculpture, whether collected or commissioned, were 
becoming a matter of some interest. The development 
of the sculpture gallery was one outcome or register of 
this interest, which was very closely allied with the 
emergence of aesthetic theory. To take trouble over 
viewing conditions was also to assume that the sculpture 
in question would be subjected to close and sustained 
attention. Indeed, the history of eighteenth-century 
sculpture, especially in Britain and France, might 
even be understood in terms of the emergence of the 
attentive viewer. 

This new interest (both now and in the eighteenth 
century) in setting and viewing might sometimes be 
focused around a single work and its placing. But more 
often it concerns a number of sculptures that might be 
arranged in different sequences or juxtapositions, so 
articulating a variety of narratives. Similarly, related 
groups might be understood in terms of a dialogue 
between different patrons, while changing settings 
could involve changing meanings. Such different 
configurations of both sculpture and meaning did not 
involve only works produced by sculptors practising 


in Britain. On the contrary, the growth in the study 
of sculpture and its settings, along with the shift in 
‘heritage’ policy over works in situ, have involved a 
recognition of the importance of sculpture — either 
antique or continental — that was imported rather than 
produced in Britain. Any account of sculpture in 
Britain confined to works produced here must be inad- 
equate, for the marbles and casts after the antique 
assembled by Matthew Brettingham at Holkham Hall 
or the models by Pierre Le Gros and Camilo Rusconi 
are as much part of the story of sculpture in Britain as 
monuments by Nollekens or busts by Roubiliac.! 
Although none of the case studies assembled here is 
directly concerned with the collection and display of 
antique sculpture, any interpretation about the display 
and viewing of sculpture must take account of their 
informing presence, just as eighteenth-century connois- 
seurs and writing about sculpture did. 

The three essays in this setting explore various 
aspects of collecting, displaying and viewing sculpture. 
The first reconstructs a now-dispersed assemblage of 
antique and modern sculpture and, in relating this to 
other displays of portrait busts and settings with mili- 
tary imagery, suggests possible modes of viewing such 
sculpture in the 1730s. The second essay ranges more 
widely and attempts to track, through the evidence of 
both sale catalogues and displays, how the collecting 
of bronzes reflects changing notions of history and 
involves shifting perceptions of this category of sculp- 
ture and the meanings it could carry. The final essay 
returns to issues raised in chapter 1 and by examining 
the evidence about the setting and viewing of Canova’s 
Three Graces — a work that focuses several debates — 
explores again the relationship between making and 
viewing. This, like the case studies that precede it 
throughout the book, suggests various possible ways of 
approaching sculpture then and now. 


Chapter 11 


Ancient and Modern, French and English, 
War and Peace: ‘The Sculpture in the Duke of Argyll’s 
Gallery at Adderbury 


The establishment of spaces for polite social exchange 
within the increasingly urbanised and commercial 
culture of early eighteenth-century Britain created new 
possibilities for the use of visual images of various 
sorts, not least sculpture. Sculpture indeed formed a 
prominent part of the imagery being formulated for this 


public sphere, whether in Westminster Abbey or 


Vauxhall Gardens. But the statue and the monument 
were not the only forms of sculpture being employed 
in this way. Nor were urban spaces the only settings in 
which sculpture could play a public role and articulate 
ideological and political meanings. 

One site that attracted much contemporary com- 
ment and has over the past twenty years served almost 
as a type case for the interpretation of sculptural 
images and their settings is Stowe, especially the 
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98. The Temple of British Worthies, Stowe, Buckinghamshire 


Temple of British Worthies (plate 98), the Saxon Deities 
and the Temple of Friendship.! At Stowe was an 
ambitious and elaborate series of buildings and images 
that underwent constant reordering and amplification. 
They were accompanied by a variety of guidebooks 
that provide contemporary textual evidence for at least 
some ways of reading these images and their garden 
setting. It remains the most coherent, extensive and 
accessible of eighteenth-century sculptural displays set 
up to promote a certain view of British liberty through 
a narrative of national history. While many of these 
sculptural elements have been dispersed, the evidence 
about them from both contemporary and modern 
sources and the survival intact of the one of the most 
important complexes — the Temple of British Worthies 
has ensured Stowe a prominent place in accounts of 
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sculpture and its settings. Yet however celebrated it 
may have been during the eighteenth century and 
however numerous and full are the descriptions by 
contemporary visitors, it was not the only complex of 
sculpture to have been conceived with an ideological 
programme that was legible in terms of contemporary 
political debates. Most of the other examples were not 
only less ambitious in scale and elaboration but have 
also fared less well. One such set of images was that 
assembled by John, 2nd Duke of Argyll, for his gallery 
at Adderbury in Oxfordshire. This was dispersed in the 
late eighteenth century and, despite being contempo- 
rary with Stowe, has not been brought into discussions 
of contemporary settings for sculpture and responses 
to these. This essay attempts to re-constitute that 
assemblage of portrait busts and, by examining the 
ways in which this conjunction of images and their 
setting might have been read by contemporary viewers, 
suggests its possible relationship with Stowe as well as 
with several other prominent series of images, and it 
argues for the relevance of Adderbury to debates 
about sculpture and its settings in the 1730s. Little 
known though it may be, Adderbury and its sculpture 
provide us with an unexpectedly complex case in which 
these approaches to a setting, a programme and the 
ambiguities of meaning can be explored. 


Adderbury and its sculpture 


By 1731, when plans for the remodelling of the earlier 
house at Adderbury were drawn up by Roger Morris, 
the 2nd Duke of Argyll was fifty-three.? As well as 
having played an influential role in bringing about the 
Act of Union, Argyll had earlier had a distinguished 
military career under Marlborough, although he later 
opposed the latter’s proposed appointment as captain 
general for life and remained on bad terms with him. 
His most celebrated military achievement was perhaps 
his decisive defeat of the Earl of Mar at Sheriffmuir 
during the 1715 Rebellion and for this he was given 
the dukedom of Greenwich. After this his military role 
continued as master of the ordnance and then in 
the post of field marshal, newly created for him in 
1736. While remaining a staunch supporter of the 
Hanoverian cause, his subsequent political career 
involved numerous shifts and alliances with different 
groups. Throughout this period he and his brother, 
Archibald Campbell, Earl of Islay, effectively controlled 
Scotland on Walpole’s behalf, and his eventual aban- 
donment of Walpole in 1742 was of considerable impor- 
tance in bringing about the latter’s fall from power. An 
outstanding general, he was also a powerful, if some- 
what inconsistent, politician, prompting Pope to write: 


Argyll, the State’s whole thunder born to wield 
And shake the senate and the field. 
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99. Roger Morris: Plan of the Gallery at Adderbury, Oxfordshire. Pen and ink, ¢.1731. Scottish Record Office. 
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Adderbury was purchased in 1717, the year of Argyll’s 
second marriage. It may well have been acquired as 
a future dower house for his new wife, on the assump- 
tion that Sudbrook and of course Inverary Castle, 
Argyllshire, would be entailed for a male heir, whom he 
in the event never had. Following his death in 1745, 
Adderbury passed to the duke’s daughter and so by 
marriage into the hands of the Buccleuch family. Later 
in the eighteenth century it was re-worked by William 
Chambers and today survives, much altered and with- 
out its wings, as a home for the elderly. As Richard 
Hewlings has shown, Argyll had evidently begun work 
on the house as early as 1722 and there may have been 
a couple of building campaigns, one of them involving 
designs by James Gibbs before Roger Morris produced 
a series of drawings in 1731 (plates 99, 108 and 109). The 
major enlargement and refurbishment of the house 
seems to have been based on these designs and to have 
taken place during 1731 and 1732, but various payments, 
including one of £180 to Henry Cheere, perhaps for 
chimneypieces, indicate that work was still continuing 
during the later 1730s. This, as we shall see, may have 
a bearing on the assembling and installation of the 
sculpture. The extent and nature of this campaign 
during the 1730s are evident from both a watercolour of 
the exterior (between 1767 and 1774) and a plan by the 
Earl of Pembroke, Morris’s principal patron. Perhaps 
the most striking feature of Morris’s plans is the gallery 
that extends off the eating Parlour to the west of the 
house, and it was in this room that sculpture was to play 
a dominant decorative and iconographic role. 

Apart from some drawings by Morris indicating how 
some of the interiors were intended to be decorated, the 
principal sources consist of the descriptions given by 
Horace Walpole in his ‘Visits to Country Seats’, though 
this dates from the late 1760s (by which time Adderbury 
had passed to the duke’s daughter and her husband, the 
Duke of Buccleuch), and the earlier account from about 
1740 by John Loveday of Caversham. Walpole 
describes Adderbury as ‘a large but very inconvenient 
house built at several times in a dirty shocking country, 
by John Duke of Argyle’.? In a lengthy account he gives 
a considerable amount of information about the paint- 
ings and sculpture, though we cannot be sure that some 
of the items he lists were not brought in after the Duke 
of Argyll’s death. In the hall, for example, which he 
describes as ‘horridly ornamented in stucco’, were 
paintings by Jacopo. Amiconi, including one of 
Cincinnatus, ‘imitated from the Duke of Devonshire’s’, 
‘good battle pieces by Bourgognone and Salvator’ and 
‘five great views of Constantinople, Jerusalem, 
Persepolis, Ispaham and Aleppo’, as well as ‘Many 
family pieces’. Walpole’s description of the hall may, 
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however, be supplemented by the more specific 
references to the sculpture recorded by Loveday, who 
comments: ‘In the Hall, which is not large, are busts of 
Pompey, Hannibal, Sappho, Jugurtha, Apollo, and 
Nero with large ears sticking out’. The inclusion of such 
busts in a hall, and indeed the choice of these subjects 
particularly if they were antique marbles - is not that 
unusual. But the sculptures and their disposition in the 
gallery are more striking and intriguing. According to 
Walpole, what he called a ‘handsome gallery 81 feet 
long’ contained a ‘porphyry head of Julius Caesar. 
Alexander in black marble and bronze. Cromwell. 
Black Prince, Turenne, Prince of Condé, Duke & 
Duchess of Argyle, all busts by Rysbrack.’ After 
mentioning ‘Boys of the seasons in marble’ — perhaps 
the putti above the doorways and paintings by 
‘Ruysdael’, Titian and ‘style of Guido’, he refers to a 
‘Statue ill placed in a niche on the ground; modern 
head of Flora, but should be Ceres, drapery fine; 
behind her, curious machine for bolting corn, antique’. 
An even fuller account is given by Loveday, which is 
valuable not least because of the information it gives 
about the position of these various busts, especially 
when this is linked to the designs proposed by Morris: 
The Gallery is very high-finished with all the Elegance and 
equal grandeur; tis hung with green Damask; it has two 
Chimnies in it, the Chimney-pieces supported by Caryatides; 
the Bust of the Duke is in an oval over one chimney-piece as 
that of his Dutchess is over the other; so the King’s and 
Queen’s Busts are over the Chimney-pieces in the New 
Library in St. James’s Park: just over the door is a Bust of 
Condé; at the upper end of the Room is a Portal to answer 
to the Door-way; within the nich of which is the Statue of a 
Muse, and over the Portal a Bust of Turenne; in the right- 
hand Corner at entering the Room is a Bust of Julius 
Caesar, the head of Porphry; in the left-hand Corner is the 
Bust of Oliver Cromwell; in the left-hand Corner at the 
upper end of the Room is the Bust of Edward, the Black 
Prince, and in the opposite Corner is the Bust of Alexander 
the Great with curled hair. 


When these descriptions are compared with the 
surviving drawings it is possible to plot the setting of 
the sculpture in the late 1730s. But what of the busts 
themselves? In the late 1760s — shortly after Walpole’s 
visit — the house, including the gallery, was remodelled 
for the Duke of Buccleuch by William Chambers and it 
is was probably at this date that the busts were 
removed. Some of them were evidently added to a 
sale on 15 April 1777 of works of art belonging to ‘a 
nobleman going to France’. While not all the busts 
mentioned by Loveday and Walpole are listed, the 
combination of subjects given here includes many of 
those formerly to be seen in the hall and gallery at 
Adderbury and the detailed descriptions not only 
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100. Bust of a Man (Julius Caesar?). Porphyry and marble, 


ancient Roman. National Museums and Galleries on 


Merseyside: Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool. 


correspond to those in the accounts of the house but 
add considerably to these, especially as far as the 
antique pieces are concerned. The 1777 sale catalogue 
thus forms a significant further source of evidence 
about the Adderbury busts and, together with various 
surviving examples and related versions known from 
other documentation discussed below, allows us to re- 
constitute the display of sculpture portraiture assembled 
by the Duke of Argyll in his gallery during the 1730s. 


The combination of ancient and modern, in terms of 


both subject and manufacture, already seen in the 
accounts of Loveday and Walpole is also apparent from 
the selection of works added to the 1777 sale. As well as 
including busts of Apollo, Sappho and Nero, presum- 
ably those formerly in the hall, the catalogue mentions: 
‘A matchless bust of Alexander the Great 
undoubted Grecian workmanship — the bust of Roman 
agate, with bronze drapery, and elegantly chas’d, the 
pedestal of Nero antica, together with a therm of Rosso 
antiqua inlaid with marble’, a more detailed description 
of the bust mentioned by Walpole. This has yet to be 
identified, although the detailed description if we 


discount the term which must have been added after 


hw 


the whole of 


101. Michael Rysbrack: John, 2nd Duke of Argyll (?). Marble, 


c.1735. Private collection. 


102. Michael Rysbrack: Duchess of Argyll (2). Marble, c.1 
Private collection. 


the bust’s removal from its roundel — gives a vivid 
impression of its polychromatic richness. Not included 
in the 1777 sale (unless it was erroneously and almost 
inconceivably described as Marcus Aurelius) was the 
bust of Caesar with a porphyry head, but this may 
be identified as that in the Ince Blundell (plate 100) 
collection now in the Walker Art Gallery, said to have 
been purchased by Henry Blundell from the Duke of 
Buccleuch.* 

As Loveday and Walpole made clear these antique 
images were combined with various modern busts, 
which according to the latter were ‘all busts by 
Rysbrack’. Around this date, or perhaps even earlier, 
Rysbrack was being employed by the duke’s brother, 
Archibald Campbell, Earl of Islay, to execute two reliefs 
of Islay and his wife for their house at Whitton Park, 
Middlesex, and some fifteen to twenty years later he 
was to compete unsuccessfully with Roubiliac for the 
monument to the 2nd duke, commissioned in 1745.° 
Argyll’s employment of Rysbrack at Adderbury is 
therefore perhaps not surprising. Of the six modern 
busts described by Walpole, four may be linked, 
though with varying degrees of probability, with either 
surviving busts by Rysbrack or versions of the same 
subject by him. Those of the duke and the duchess were 
presumably the marbles included in the list made by 
Vertue in 1732 and are perhaps the busts until recently 
at Portmeirion (plates 101 and 102).° That of the Black 
Prince was either a variant of or indeed the same as that 
at Warwick Castle (plate 103). The marble bust of 
Cromwell does not seem to have survived but the terra- 
cotta model for it (or a version of this) was sold by the 
sculptor on 14 February 1767 and seems to have been 
purchased then by Sir Edward Littleton (plate 104).’ 

Despite Walpole’s confident attribution, however, 
not all the modern busts were by Rysbrack. This was 
indeed indicated by the 1777 sale catalogue which lists 
only two of these, describing that of the Black Prince as 
‘finely executed, by Rysbrack’ and the other as ‘A busto 
in statuary marble of Marshal Turenne, by Bouchardon of 
Paris’. The identity and authorship of the Turenne 
portrait, as of its companion image of the Prince 
Condé, is established as early as 1733 by a reference in 
the French periodical, Pour et contre, mentioning the 
commissioning by the Duke of Argyll of busts of the two 
French generals from the young sculptor Roubiliac. 
According to this sentence introduced into an otherwise 
close and full translation of an article about Rysbrack 
and the uses of public sculpture that had appeared 
earlier that same year in the Free Briton, ‘M. Le duc 
d’Argyle fait faire deux bustes en marbre, lun du 
Grand Condé, lautre du Mal de Turenne. I] n’emploie 
point M. Rysbrack, mais les connoisseurs m’estiment 
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103. Michael Rysbrack: The Black Prince. Marble, c.1735. 


Warwick Castle. 


pas moins la main de M. Roubiliac, jeune français élève 
et digne imitateur du celèbre Coustou’.? Although 
neither bust has been identified, a drawing (inscribed 
“Turenne’) of either the model for (or a plaster version 
of) the marble (plate 105) is among the sketches (Harris 
Art Gallery, Preston) made after Roubiliac’s busts by 


Joseph Nollekens, either at Roubiliac’s posthumous 


1762 sale or just before this in Roubiliac’s studio, as the 
business was briefly continued by Nicholas Read. 

With the combined evidence of the Preston drawing 
and the French reference of 1733, perhaps echoed in the 
confused 1777 sale catalogue reference to Bouchardon, 
there seems no reason not to see the busts of Turenne 
and Condé as being by Roubiliac rather than, as 
Walpole had asserted, by Rysbrack. As such, these two 
commissions from Argyll constitute Roubiliac’s earliest 
known works in England, executed three years after his 
arrival, several years at least before his bronze figures 
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for the Temple of the Four Monarchies Clock and five 
years before the carving of the Handel statue which had 
until recently been considered his first independent 
work.” From this and the information available about 
the Rysbrack busts it appears that around 1732-33 
Argyll was planning his gallery and its sculptural 
programme and that, as well as appropriating various 
antique portrait busts, he was also commissioning 
both a well-established Flemish-trained sculptor and 
a younger recently arrived French-trained sculptor to 
produce further images in a carefully conceived 
scheme, apparently executed within a short period. 
Given the already almost standard pairing of busts of 
the Grand Condé and Turenne in France by the 1720s, 
the choice of a French-trained sculptor familiar with 
these iconographical types may have seemed appropri- 
ate, though, as we shall see, there may have been other 
connections that led to the involvement of Roubiliac. 
What is clear is that the two sculptors, later to be rivals 
in the prestigious Argyll monument commission, as in 
other major projects, were here employed to produce 


104. Michael Rysbrack: Oliver Cromwell. Terracotta, 1735. 
National Maritime Museum, Greenwich. 
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105. (Right) Joseph Nollekens after Louis François Roubiliac: 
Marshall Turenne. Pencil, 1762. Harris Art Gallery and 
Museum, Preston. 


images for a single programme, rather as they were to 
be in the Temple of the Four Monarchies project, and, 
in a different way, in their both being commissioned by 
John Conduitt to execute busts of Newton. The involve- 
ment together of sculptors who on other occasions 
competed for the same commissions was not, it seems, 
unusual for, quite apart from the sub-contracting that 
went on between Cheere and Roubiliac, Rysbrack and 
Scheemakers evidently worked together on the busts 
for Stowe, as did Scheemakers and Roubiliac for the 
portraits made for the Long Room at Trinity College, 
Dublin. '° 


106. James Gibbs: Interior of Sudbrook. Pen and ink, 1715-19. 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 


Portrait busts and their settings in the 
1730S 


If this mode of production, perhaps to meet a deadline 
for the completion of the interior, was unexceptional, 
so the placing of the busts has precedents in English 
houses and even in interiors as envisaged for the Argyll 
family, if not completed as planned. During the late 
seventeenth century, Sir George Pratt’s Coleshill 
House, Berkshire, had its stairway decorated with busts 
in roundels while a similar disposition of images was 
apparently planned by James Gibbs in a design of 
around 1715-19 for the interior of the Duke of Argyll’s 
own house at Sudbrook (plate 106).'! The scheme at 
Coleshill, and probably that proposed for Sudbrook, 
involved only the incorporation of existing busts of 
earlier date and, as far as can be seen, arranged without 
any clearly articulated programme. While carrying 


certain connotations of antiquity and authority as busts 
of classical subjects, these displays of assembled 
portraits did not carry any specific iconographical or 
ideological meanings. However, by the 1730s, at just the 
time when the gallery at Adderbury was being formed, 


several other sequences of busts were being planned or 
in process of erection that involved the careful choice of 
subjects for political ends. 

Already in 1726 Lord Cobham had begun the 
Temple of British Worthies (or Gibbs’s Building) at 
Stowe, and by 1729 had placed eight busts by Rysbrack 
around it. Described by Gilbert West as ‘a sacred 
Band/Of Princes, Patriots, Bards and Sages’, these 
represented five writers and thinkers together with 
those of Queen Elizabeth, William IHI and John 
Hampden.!? By 1735 all eight busts had been moved to 
a new setting in the Temple of British Worthies where 
they were supplemented by seven further busts by Peter 
Scheemakers, a further image of Sir John Barnard 
being added around 1737. At around the same time as 
plans for the Temple of British Worthies were being 
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107. Queen Caroline’s Library, St James’s Palace. Pen and ink, 
c.1820. 


formulated, two other groupings of portrait sculpture 
were being set up. In 1732 busts of several of the 
thinkers shortly to be included among the British 
displayed in Queen Caroline’s 
Hermitage, Richmond, and in September 1735 The 
Crafisman — the opposition periodical — describes how 
the Prince of Wales had set up busts of King Alfred and 
the Black Prince in his gardens at Carlton House, both 
images appearing also at Stowe. At around the same 
date Alfred and the Black Prince were likewise incorpo- 


Worthies were 


rated into the sequence of monarchical busts produced 
by Rysbrack for the library at St James’s Palace for 
Queen Caroline (plate 107).!° The inscriptions accom- 
panying the Carlton House busts — that of the Black 
Prince, for example, declaring the Prince of Wales’s 


‘Intention of making that Amiable Prince the Pattern of 


his own Conduct’ — and the periodical accounts of these 
various configurations of images, not to mention the 
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guidebooks and descriptions of Stowe, left the reader or 
viewer in no doubt as to the political meanings of these 
sequences. Looking at these interlinked schemes, we 
can see a dialogue taking place between the Prince of 
Wales, his mother and Lord Cobham in which these 
historicising portrait busts served as common elements 
of a language used by different factions to articulate 
their claims to represent English liberty. In themselves, 
working as visual forms of national historical precedent, 
the busts could be differently combined according to 
the line of argument that was being advanced. 

The configuration of portrait busts at Adderbury that 
was being worked out by the Duke of Argyll at exactly 
the same date has a relationship with these three 
groupings. The arrangement at Adderbury also shows 
historicising busts being combined to articulate political 
positions that drew on and laid claim to precedents 
within national history. As a conjunction of busts that 
was just as ambitious and carefully thought out as 
any of these other more widely discussed examples, 
the Adderbury set shows sculptural portraits being 


similarly employed as a public statement about affairs 
of state and political ideology. Its kinship with the other 
groups seems to have been implicitly acknowledged by 
the way that the first reference to Argylls scheme — or 
at least two of its component parts — was made through 


an interpolation into a translation of one of those 


contemporary texts about the political meanings of 


sculpture, in this case those busts placed in Queen 
Caroline’s Hermitage. Significant too is the way that 
Loveday makes reference to Queen Caroline’s Library 
— its arrangement if not its iconography — in his account 
of Adderbury. Furthermore, the bust of the Black 
Prince that forms the one subject shared by Argyll’s 
series and those to be seen at Carlton Gardens, Queen 
Caroline’s Library and Stowe may well have been first 
produced for Adderbury since several of the Adderbury 
other busts were already made by 1733, several years 
before the Black Prince figures in these other series. 
Yet, despite these connections, the Adderbury 
configuration stands rather apart and does not directly 
form part of that dialogue being conducted by 
Cobham, Queen Caroline and the Prince of Wales 
While 
employing a number of newly commissioned busts, it 


through their various sculptural programmes. 


differed from the other groups in also including earlier 
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pre-existing images — those of Julius Caesar, Alexander 
and Ceres. More importantly, both in its choice of 
subjects and its dominant theme the Adderbury series 
is quite distinct from that of Stowe and its relations, 
suggesting that it needs also to be understood in terms 
of its relation to some examples of non-sculptural 
imagery illustrating similar subjects. 

At this point we need to return to the evidence for the 
arrangement of the busts provided by the accounts of 
Loveday and Walpole and the elevations for the gallery 
proposed by Morris in the surviving drawings. What 
was the relationship between these various images and 
how might they have been read in conjunction with 
each other, as well in relation to the other features of 
both this room and the equally prominent and public 
spaces within the house? Loveday’s description makes 
clear that the busts were paired so that Julius Caesar 
confronted Cromwell, while the youthful Alexander 
faced the Black Prince and Turenne was placed oppo- 
site the Prince Condé, the latter linkage being well 
established. Viewed from the window side of the room, 
the busts of the duke and duchess, prominently framed 
within their respective chimneypiece over-mantels 
(plate 108), were not merely flanked by the sumptuous 
images of Caesar and Alexander, with their polychrome 
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108. Roger Morris: Elevation of the Gallery at Adderbury. Elevation showing the chimneypiece with the bust of the Duke. 


Pen and ink, ¢.1731. Scottish Record Office, 
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combination of materials. Equally importantly, Argyll 
was placed amidst portrait busts of great military 
commanders, ancient and modern, French and English. 
The arrangement adopted here carefully links together 
two commanders responsible for ending civil wars 
through the overthrowing of a constitution as well 
as two figures who died young at the height of their 
as Hewlings has remarked, 
and the sons of conquering 


martial powers, both, 
‘imperialistic generals 
kings’. Added to these were the two most celebrated 
generals in the French army that Argyll helped to 
defeat, Turenne and Condé, the pairing of whom seems 
already to have been established through two busts by 
Coysevox exhibited in 1704.!4 

Morris’s drawings, however, include no views that 
show any of these six busts; even that representing 
the west end, opposite the door, depicts the niche 
containing a statue but without any bust of Turenne 
above it (plate 109). Furthermore, the statue is neither a 
‘Muse’, as Loveday described, nor Walpole’s ‘statue ill 
placed modern head of Flora, but should be 
Ceres...’ but rather 


a male figure wearing a tunic, 
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sword and plumed hat, perhaps representing some sort 
of Saxon or ancient British warrior. Morris seems here 
to have been representing the gallery and its sculpture 
at an early stage when the scheme was still being 
formulated, but this particular difference is telling in 
that it suggests a significant shift in the imagery of the 
whole ensemble. A figure exemplifying early British 
military prowess might seem to have been in accord 
with those representations of famous generals from 
other periods and nations, in effect extending Argyll’s 
lineage as a British general back beyond the period 
of the Black Prince. But this seems to have been 
abandoned in favour of a figure of Ceres — even if 
Walpole thought the iconography had been confused 
with that of Flora — so that the martial theme was 
tempered and inflected through the introduction of an 
allegorical igure exemplifying abundance and, by asso- 
ciation, peace. This alerts us to the manner in which 
Argyll himself is represented and was indeed already 
shown in Morris’s drawings. Although being shown 
alongside other celebrated generals, the duke wears not 
the cuirass of the soldier but the classicising toga appro- 
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109. Roger Morris: West End 
of the Gallery at Adderbury. 

Pen and ink, ¢.1731. 

Scottish Record Office. 


110. Blenheim Palace: Tapestry room with the Duke of 
Marlborough’s victories. Copyright: A.F. Kersting. 


priate to the statesman. While the martial figured 
prominently at Adderbury through the presence in 
the hall of busts of Hannibal, Pompey and Jugurtha, 
perhaps along with the ‘battle pieces by Bourgognone 
[i.e Jacques Courtois] and Salvator’, the configuration 
of existing and newly commissioned sculptural images 
in the gallery is not, it seems, to be understood as a 
straightforward presentation of Argyll in a lineage of 
military leaders. 

To make sense of this ambiguity within the icono- 
graphical programme being devised here we need to 
turn not to contemporary sculptural ensembles but to 
the way in which those commanders who were fellows 
of Argyll had themselves represented in a variety of 
media within various houses; this imagery was informed 
by political debates in early eighteenth-century Britain 
about the role of the military following the defeat of the 
French. Foremost among these houses was Blenheim. 
Here Marlborough’s military achievements dominated 
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every aspect of the building and determined its 
imagery. Entering below the image of the defeated 
Louis XIV, the visitor would have proceeded into the 
hall, with its triumphal arch, and then passed through 
the doorway surmounted by Van der Voort’s bust of 
the duke. But it was only in the early 1730s that the 
major sculptural celebration of Marlborough’s achieve- 
ments was erected in the form of the monument by 
Kent and Rysbrack representing the duke almost as 
a freestanding statue of military might, following a 
familiar late-baroque model, surrounded by trophies of 
arms, with his wife and children almost as attendant 
figures.'° Until the early 1730s sculpture - 
sculptors working in England — played a less prominent 


at least by 


role than might be imagined. As an article in the Free 
Briton put it in 1733: 


[it] might give an Englishman just concern that ... the 
invincible DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. whose Fame 
was so much and so deservedly the Care of a British 
Parliament, should ... be so ill requited by the Artists of his 
own Times, that the Statuaries of his own Days could do him 


no more Honour, than by a vile Conceit over his Gates. of a 
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dreadful Lyon ... tearing to Pieces a miserable Cock [and] when 
no artist of an English Extraction could do him Justice, his 
superior Genius in Arms raised a Trophy worthy of himself, 
by taking the Busto of the late French Aing down from the 
Gates of LISLE, and placing it on a Front of his House of 
Blenheim.'® 


Despite the Free Briton’s claim that the “HERO 
breathes in his Statues and lives on in his Medals, with 
all the Greatness which displayed itself in his Battles’, 
sculpture was rivalled, if not eclipsed, at Blenheim as 
a medium for martial imagery by the various series 
of large, spectacular and still more costly tapestries 
(plate 110). One set of tapestries represented the ‘Art of 
War’, another scenes from the ‘Life of Alexander’ and 
yet another set of eleven celebrated Marlborough’s own 
victories.'!7 These were not the only versions of this 
last series of tapestries for, as Seeley’s guidebook to 
Stowe records, sets of Marlborough’s victories were 
worked for Lord Cobham at Stowe, General Lumley 
at Stanstead and others of Marlborough’s generals 
including Lord Cadogan at Caversham Park, General 
Webb, Lord Orkney at Cliveden and Argyll himself at 
Inveraray. The extent to which these sets of tapestries 
formed part of a larger programme of military imagery 
to celebrate each of these generals remains to be 
investigated but in more than one case they seem to 
have formed part of a still more extensive visual cele- 
bration of military achievement that also included 
sculpture and painting. Either at his Oxfordshire house, 
Caversham Park, or in his Buckinghamshire seat 
at Oakley (which he later left to Marlborough’s 
heirs), Lord Cadogan displayed not only a set of these 
tapestries but also a series of statues of Marlborough, 
Eugene of Savoy, George I, William If and Apollo, 
supplied by Van der Voort.!8 Already around 1723, 
when Caversham was being completed, Cadogan had 
commissioned through Owen McSwiny” ‘the greatest 
picture of the Triumph of the Duke of Marlborough’ 
and ‘six other pieces ... relating to the actions of that 
great General’.!9 Likewise at Cliveden, the Earl of 
Orkney not only had himself represented in classical 
armour in a bust of 1733 by Rysbrack (plate 111) but also 
commissioned from Leoni about two years later the 
‘Blenheim pavilion’ with its decoration of military 
trophies. 

The way in which Argyll had himself represented at 
Adderbury, set alongside images of great generals 
from the past, might then seem at first sight to have 
been closely in accord with what Marlborough’s other 
generals were doing a round this date and indeed with 
what Argyll himself had done earlier at Inveraray. 
However, the celebration of him as a military com- 
mander is rather less overt than was Marlborough’s. 
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While the inclusion of emblems of Peace were of course 
frequently juxtaposed with those of War, so as to assert 
the legitimacy of the general’s actions while celebrating 
his victories, the imagery that in other houses seems to 
have been more blatantly celebratory of the victories of 
Marlborough and his commanders appears to have 
been still more inflected and toned down at Adderbury,. 
This may register a disquiet felt by Argyll himself as 
well as a wider unease about Marlborough and his 
army. By the early 1730s when this carefully judged 
configuration of portrait busts was being devised, 
Argyll’s view of Marlborough was not one of unalloyed 
admiration. At the same time, attitudes to the army in 
general were far more ambivalent than they had been 
twenty years earlicr. 

While Marlborough’s military victories brought 
Louis XIV’s expansionist plans to a decisive end, the 
existence of a standing army that would ensure Britain’s 
military supremacy in the future was considered far 
more problematic. Throughout the first half of the 
century debate continued and the cases for and against 
the maintenance of an army were argued in numerous 
pamphlets and periodical articles ranging from Taxes 
Not Grievous and therefore not a Reason for an unsafe Peace, 
published in 1712, to an essay on the ‘Necessity of 
keeping up the present Number of regular Troops in 
Great Britain’ that appeared in the Free Briton in 1731. 
The principal objection to a standing army lay in 
its associations with absolutist rule and fears about its 
incompatibility with political liberty. As John Brewer 
has remarked, the reaction to the ‘sometimes bom- 
bastic militarism of the Duke of Marlborough attest to 
the continuation of that fear’.2° The favoured and 
seemingly more constitutional alternatives consisted of 
the militia and, above all, the navy. Attitudes to the 
navy were quite different and, as Kathleen Wilson has 
shown, Admiral Vernon, in contrast to Marlborough, 
could be celebrated far more widely as a national hero 
and the focus for a ‘powerful conflation of empire and 
liberty’ after his defeat of the Spanish at Portobello in 
1739.°! Following Vernon’s death in 1757 he and his 
achievements were commemorated by Rysbrack’s 
monument in Westminster Abbey; this was only 
one in an already well-established series of monuments 
to naval heroes. By contrast, monuments to army 
commanders were far less frequent and usually cele- 
brated martial prowess only alongside other public 
virtues. Argyll’s own monument balances Minerva with 
Eloquence, so representing the deceased in his role as 
an orator and statesman as much as in his capacity as a 
general. Over ten years earlier, when the monument to 
another of Marlborough’s commanders, James, 1st Earl 
Stanhope, was erected in Westminster Abbey in 1733, it 


showed Stanhope unambiguously in military guise, in 
front of a tent supporting a figure of Minerva (or 
Britannia) but its composition was determined so that 
it could not be read other than in relation to the 
monument to Sir Isaac Newton, which it balanced. 
Stanhope’s image as a general could not therefore be 
seen as a simple celebration of military achievement 
but was instead checked by that of a figure who 
exemplified the virtues of the mind, just as the British 
Worthies at Stowe juxtaposed the vita activa with the vita 
contemplativa. 

Argyll’s own position here is significant. On the one 


111. Michael Rysbrack: Karl of 
Orkney. Marble, 1733. Private 


collection. 
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hand, he not only served as one of Marlborough’s 
generals but also through his commissioning of one set 
of the ‘Art of War’ tapestries he would seem to have 
participated in this collective celebration of military 
might and skill. On the other, his opposition during the 
1720s to Marlborough’s efforts to have himself made 
commander-in-chief for life probably played a major 
role in this being denied, creating in the process a last- 
ing division between the two men. Perhaps this division, 
as well as Argyll’s awareness of the ambivalence 
towards the army, played a part in the choice of 


imagery for the sculpture at Adderbury as well as 
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for the forms and conventions adopted. While all 
the men represented were notable generals, only 
two — Cromwell and the Black Prince - 
obviously in armour alone, the others having either 
their military dress to some degree masked by drapery 


were shown 


or being shown without armour at all. It is especially 
telling that Argyll himself was presented not in classical 
armour like the Earl of Orkney (plate 111) but in a more 
statesman-like toga. This, together with the scheme’s 
substitution of the figure of Ceres, denoting Peace, in 
place of a standing warrior, suggests that the martial 
tone that resonates so powerfully throughout Blenheim 
and which was perhaps initially dominant at Adderbury 
was here being modified somewhat. In the hall the 
visitor may indeed have been confronted with 
Borgognone’s battle scenes but in the gallery the 
military theme had almost to be inferred through a 
recognition of the subjects represented by the busts, 
which in themselves were far less obviously martial. For 
many viewers perhaps the military imagery of the 
subjects would have remained secondary to the overall 
decorative effect of the interior of which the busts 
formed but a part, albeit an important one. According 
to Loveday’s description, these polychromatic images 
were placed within a room that was ‘very high-finished 
with all elegance and equal grandeur’ and in which they 
were set against wall coverings of green damask and 
above “Tables of rich Marble’.2? It is as if, with the 
exception of the images of the duke and duchess framed 
above their respective chimneypieces, the iconography 
could be ignored and the symmetrically arranged 
sequence of busts, enriching and echoing the polychro- 
matic splendour of the other elements within the room, 
could be enjoyed simply as part of an interior like 
Coleshill, where the busts alluded to tradition and his- 
torical precedent in an authoritative but unspecific 
way. Despite the variousness of these particular images, 
they could together be perceived as a group — an 
assembled collection — of images conforming to a 
generalised type and so lacking any precise meaning. 
But the very ambiguity of meaning and response 
suggested here raises questions about how busts and 
their settings were being read in the early eighteenth 
century. 


Viewing portrait busts 


The greater prominence of the portrait bust and the 
way in which it was employed to carry an increasing 
weight of meaning are characteristic of the shift of 
sculpture to a central position within British visual 
culture during the first half of the eighteenth century. 
The case of Adderbury, as much as the better known 


series of sculptures at Stowe, exemplifies this change. 
But the manner in which the Duke of Argyll’s range of 
busts were read and the degree to which they were 
perceived as clearly articulating an iconographic 
programme with overt political meanings is far less 
certain. While the arrangement of the British Worthies 
at Stowe may, as we have seen, have been re-configured 
and even brought into dialogue with various other 
sculptural schemes elsewhere, the series had a coher- 
ence and a political meaning that was re-enforced by 
the text within the various guidebooks; these, in a sense, 
controlled and directed the manner in which the busts 
were to be viewed. 

No such textual controls were available for 
Adderbury, which was in any case far less public a 
viewing space than Lord Cobham’s gardens. What is 
lacking to us, other than very indirectly through the 
responses of Loveday and Walpole, is any knowledge of 
the verbal discourse that might well have accompanied 
the viewing of the gallery and its busts. Set within a 
social space — the public rooms of the house — in which 
social rituals involving the duke, his family, peers and 
inferiors took place, the busts presumably provided at 
least a focus for conversation, perhaps led by Argyll 
himself. In this case one possible narrative might have 
been that of the duke’s own biography, involving an 
account of his military achievements and aspirations. 
But without such verbal directing of the eye, the order 
in which the busts were to be viewed and how they were 
to be related to each other — apart from that which was 
indicated by the framing of the duke and duchess above 
the chimneypieces — was left open. As images that do 
not form part of multi-figured scenes, as was the case 
with tapestries or mural cycles, any narrative structure 
must be imposed by the viewer. Indeed, even the 
identity of the individual sitters is left unspecified in a 
way that is not so with painted portraits that have 
attributes and background settings. Sometimes 
inscriptions and coats of arms establish a bust’s identity 
and the relationship between images can be at least 
suggested by the setting. But in the case of Adderbury 
the possible meanings and inter-connections are left 
open. It has been suggested by Betsy Rosasco that some 
French sculpture of around 1700 was conceived from 
the start as having a diversity of meanings and so 
invited the viewer to speculate about the interpretation 
of a figure or group.? In the case of a group of portrait 
busts, the possibility for such multiple interpretations 
seem even greater, as the eye can move in a variety of 
directions, untrammelled by any clear narrative trajec- 
tory or written text. While the sculpture in the gallery at 
Adderbury might be primarily understood in terms of 
Argyll’s military career and the parallels it offered to 


112. Francis Harwood: Unidentified Man. Marble, 1758. J. Paul 
Getty Museum, Los Angeles. 


the deeds of illustrious generals from the past, there is 
also a certain ambiguity, allowing a range of other 
responses and patterns of viewing. Seen from this point 
of view, the busts at Adderbury might provide a useful 
corrective to the familiar reading of the Stowe busts in 
terms of clearly defined political meanings, by alerting 
us to the possible ambiguities as well as alternative 
readings arising from spoken rather than textual 
discourse. At the same time, they make us aware of 
the difficulty of interpreting busts that may not be 
associated with a specific setting, a problem usually 
recognised only when the subject or form is unfamiliar, 
as in the case of the Francis Harwood’s portrait bust of 
a black sitter (plate 112). In this case, the familiarity 
of the portrait bust form — and in its specificity of 
appearance this is manifestly a portrait — contrasts 
strikingly with the surprise the viewer has in seeing such 
a form used to represent a black sitter. While we might 
be used to seeing individual busts in isolation, still 
having meaning by themselves and capable of fitting 
without apparent problem into many varieties of 


decorative schemes, we require a context — as yet undis- 


Ancient and Modern, French and English, War and Peac: 


covered — to make sense of Harwood’s remarkable 
image. Such an example alerts us to the meaning given 
to sculpture, and especially busts, by setting and so to 
the significance that a grouping such as that formerly at 
Adderbury could have. 

The busts in the Duke of Argyll’s gallery at 
Adderbury constitute a major, albeit now dispersed, set 
of portrait sculptures being assembled during the 1730s 
and so contemporary with the familiar groupings at 
Stowe, Queen Caroline’s Library and the Prince of 
Wales’s gardens at Carlton House. The Adderbury 
gallery should also be seen as one of a number of rich 
and ambitious programmes of visual imagery being 
formulated to celebrate the country’s military victories 
over the French. But the very ambiguity with which 
Argyll seems to have inflected his choice of images 
suggests the subtlety of meaning that sculptural por- 
traits might have. In giving sculpture such a central 
role, Argyll exemplified a patron who was alive to the 
possibilities offered by the medium and the capacities of 
sculptors of the calibre of Roubiliac and Rysbrack. But 
in his arrangement of busts as part of the decorative 
ensemble of a room, placed high up where they were 
not subjected to close scrutiny, he was still following a 
traditional use of sculpture, seen earlier at Coleshill. 
Even though the busts at Adderbury were employed so 
as to carry new meanings, the placing of the bust in the 
spectator’s space, where it would invite close and 
sustained attention and so be invested with yet further 


significance, has yet to come. 


Chapter 12 


Collecting and Viewing Small Bronzes 


1750-1950 


One of the most notable sculpture exhibitions mounted 
over the past twenty years was one in Berlin devoted to 
the bronze statuette from the fifteenth to the eighteenth 
centuries. Underlying the Berlin exhibition ‘Von allen 


Seiten schön’ in 1995, and indeed the displays of 


bronze statuettes in many museum collections, is an 
assumption that sculpture in bronze forms a distinctive 
category that may be legitimately studied in its own 
right.! Although reference is made at various points to 
sculpture in other media and on a larger scale, the way 
in which this exhibition was conceived assumes a 
continuity in the production of bronzes, particularly 
small-scale bronze statuettes, from the fifteenth century 
until the late eighteenth century, and the existence of a 
class of sculpture that was recognised as distinct 
throughout this period. The discussion of such works 
from this wide period in the same terms is similarly 
assumed in the literature on the subject from Wilhelm 


von Bode’s work (1907) onwards.* The approaches 
taken may have changed, but from the late nineteenth 
century the bronze statuette has had an historiography 


‘cial 


that throughout assumes the legitimacy of this category 
of sculpture as one that is coherent, if not entirely self- 
contained. The recognition of such a category was in 
part a response to the art market and the activities of 
collectors in the nineteenth century as well as an 
acknowledgement of the continuities of technique and 
workshop practice. And these are two of the factors that 
made possible the study of bronzes from Bode to exhi- 
bitions such as the one in Berlin or the 1961 show of 
‘Italian Bronze Statuettes’ in London and Amsterdam.? 


Small bronzes as a category 


To think of small bronzes as a distinct type, to be 
viewed, appreciated and assessed in a different way 
from other classes of sculpture, was of course well estab- 
lished in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
whether in the humanist circles able to interpret 
the recondite and complex iconography of Riccio’s 
oil-lamps or among those collectors who could appre- 
ciate the compositional subtleties and high-finish of 


113. Willem van Haecht: 
The Art Collection of Cornelis 
van der Geest. Oil on panel, 
1628. Detail showing 
bronzes after Giambologna. 
Rubenshuis, Antwerp. 


Giambologna’s bronze groups. The recognition of the 
latter as a significant and distinctive part of the 
Kunstkammer is indeed indicated by their being grouped 
together in Willem van Haecht’s painting of Cornelis 
van der Geest’s art collection in the Rubenshuis, 
Antwerp (plate 113). Here they are shown as a single 
group, just as the bronzes were kept together in the 
Kunstkammer of Archduke Ferdinand I of Austria at 
Schloss Ambras, and (according to Van der Doort) 
Charles I’s bronzes were concentrated in two adjacent 
rooms, albeit with other types of sculptures.* Similarly, 
when Simone Fortuna wrote in his 1581 letter to the 
Duke of Urbino about the commissions being given to 
Giambologna and described how the grand duke 
always liked bronzes for small pieces, we can glimpse an 
implicit recognition of bronzes as distinctive. This 
same attitude would also seem to underlie the vivid 
contemporary account of how Henry, Prince of Wales, 
on receiving the bronze statuettes sent to him by the 
Tuscan Grand Duke Cosimo II, examined them all 
closely, kissing the first that he picked up and then 
insisted on keeping them all himself rather than sharing 
them with his brother.® 

The discussion of bronze statuettes as a distinct and 
self-contained group might therefore seem unproblem- 
atic. The assumptions made by Bode or Pope-Hennessy 
might seem firmly grounded in much earlier practices 
of viewing sculpture, suggesting some continuity 
between the sixteenth century and now. It is not my 
intention here to argue against the legitimacy of 
considering bronzes as a class of sculpture that may 
be interpreted trans-historically across several centuries 
but rather to suggest that this continuity is more of a 
fiction than it might seem. For while both Bode and 
Van der Doort might have seen bronzes as a distinctive 
group, the way in which they understood, described 
and classified them is, perhaps not surprisingly, quite 
different. The attribution to particular artists and 
schools, within a broader art-historical framework 
of stylistic development that is familiar from, for 
example, Fortnum’s 1876 catalogue of bronzes at 
South Kensington onwards, contrasts markedly with 
seventeenth-century inventories where artists are not 
mentioned and often no distinction is made even 
between bronzes that are antique and those that are 
modern. This might be said of inventory entries for 
other types of work of art but with bronzes the matters 
of date and authorship are of even less concern partly 
because so many of them are essentially re-workings of 
the antique but also because their material means that 
they could be regarded as reproductive. From this 
perspective, a Giambologna group would be judged 
according to its quality alone and whether it was a 
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sixteenth-century version or a mid-seventeenth-century 
cast was not of great significance. Even much earlier 
bronzes were treated almost as if they were contempo- 
rary productions, or at least not seen in historical terms. 

In some ways the contrast I have drawn here might 
seem simplistic and self-evident but the very fact that 
the distinctiveness and coherence of the category is 
maintained and reiterated makes that category worth 
examining. What I should like to examine is how that 
category has been constituted and look particularly at 
the change in attitude to bronzes that took place 
between the late seventeenth and mid-nineteenth 
centuries. If bronze sculpture as a distinctive category 
was differently constituted in the seventeenth and 
nineteenth centuries, what lies between? And with what 
epistemic shifts, and changing notions of history, may 
this reconstitution of the category be linked? 

Some indication of the change in the way in which 
bronzes were regarded and used is evident from the 
later sections of the Berlin exhibition. The bronzes 
shown here illustrate two characteristics — first, their 
increasingly decorative function and, secondly, the 
way in which they were more frequently reductions of 
compositions in another material and often on a larger 
scale. They could therefore take the form of small 
multiples after the antique, such as the figures by 
Soldani-Benzi, or bronze versions, often produced in 
pairs suitable for interior display, after the marble 
garden sculptures of Versailles or Marly. 

Of course not all eighteenth-century bronzes fall into 
such categories — French bronzes such as those of 
Robert le Lorrain or the series of groups by Giuseppe 
Piamontini, Massimiliano Soldani and others for the 
Electress Palatine are neither simply decorative nor 
reductions of larger groups. But the production of series 
of small-scale bronzes and pairs of groups that could 
balance each other so well in an interior suggests 
a rather different attitude on the part of those who 
purchased them from that of the collectors in the early 
seventeenth century. And this is indeed indicated by the 
available evidence about the placing of bronzes. 


The placing of bronzes 


Occasionally this evidence comes from surviving 
arrangements, as at Rousham, where the Florentine 
bronzes collected by General Dormer remain on their 
original brackets in the ‘new parlour’ and the hall 
(plate 114).’? In other cases views of interiors include 
bronzes, suggesting how they might plausibly have been 
arranged, even if we cannot take such visual represen- 
tations as accurate depictions of particular settings. The 
most obvious example here is Zoffany’s painting of Sir 


Lawrence Dundas in the drawing room of his London 
house, with the set of bronzes by Giacomo Zoffoli 
after the antique on the chimneypiece (plate 115). In 
both these cases bronzes of relatively recent date were 
being used as part of a larger decorative scheme. And, 
while the view of eighteenth-century bronzes being 
reductions has been much modified in the light of work 
since the 1970s on both French and Florentine bronzes, 
many were made as part of decorative ensembles. 

The many surviving inventories give us far more 
information and by including objects of many different 
dates suggest how older pieces were re-used and placed 
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114. The Hall at 
Rousham, Oxfordshire, 
with General 
Dormer’s bronzes. 
Copyright: The 
Country Life 
Picture Library. 
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in new contexts. The inventory taken on the death of 
Thomas, Earl of Pembroke, of the contents of the 
family’s London house in St James’s Square shows that 
in 1732 bronzes of various compositions by Francesco 
Fanelli were on a chimneypiece in the gallery, much as 
the Zoffolis were later used by Sir Lawrence Dundas.® 
However, such inventories usually state in which room 
objects were placed but only rarely do they say exactly 
where in a particular room a bronze was set. The 
impression given by the eighteenth-century English 
inventories I have examined suggests that bronzes were 
dispersed around the house, whether it was a London 


town house or — as was becoming more common by the 
mid-eighteenth century - a country house. And, in so 
far as can be judged, they were set around the room, 
forming part of the decoration as a whole. This seems 
to have been the case at the Marquess of Rockingham’s 
house in Grosvenor Square, the inventories of which 
have been analysed by Nicholas Penny.? Some bronzes 
~ including some Venetian firedog figures, copies of the 
Furietti centaurs, a ‘Horse running’ probably by Fanelli 
— were placed in a ground floor room with the marble 
figures by Nollekens that made up a Judgment of Paris 
group. Others were found in the Library, including a 
version of Algardi’s Scourging of Christ, a Giambologna 
Rape of Deianira, a Vittoria Allegory of Winter and 
Soldani’s Vestal Virgin and Pomona. At least one piece 
was evidently mounted on furniture — the figure that 
remains on the medal cabinet now in the Ashmolean 
Museum (plate 116). 

A comparable disposition of bronzes around different 
rooms is also apparent from the inventory of the con- 
tents of the London house of the Earl of Chesterfield, 
although here I am assuming that the early nineteenth- 
century list still reflects a late eighteenth-century 
arrangement.!® In the Dining Room were two small 
figures of Apollo, an antique Venus and a Hercules and the 


115. Johann Zoffany: 
Sir Lawrence Dundas 
with his Grandson. 

Oil on canvas, 1769. 
Collection Marquess 
of Zetland. 
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Centaur, perhaps a version of the Giambologna. The 
French Room included bronzes of a Vestal Virgin, a 
crouching Venus and a group of Strength enchained by 
Beauty — perhaps a late seventeenth-century French 
piece? The largest concentration of bronzes, however, 
was in the Library, where they were in company with 
the series of portraits of authors above the bookcases. 
Among these were figures of Lucretia, Venus, Pomona, 
Cleopatra, Bacchus and a Man with a Vase, among 
others, which may have made up a series of reductions 
after the antique.'! ‘There was also a ‘small bronze satyr 
on a pedestal’, an antique Victory and ‘a small bronze 
figure of a man maimed’. Presumably the dominant 
pieces, however, were the ‘large bronze group Samson’ 
and another large Gladiator. 

What, if anythmg, may we conclude from such 
inventories? While bronzes were evidently used in 
rooms of different types, a significant concentration was 
often to be found in the Library. As well as in some 
sense continuing an earlier humanist tradition, they 
could be understood as a sign of predominantly male 
learning, just as they were often one of the visible 


reminders of the process of aristocratic male education 
manifested in the Grand Tour. Placed in the Library, 
they were also juxtaposed with the literature of anti- 
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quarian and historical learning — something to be 
returned to shortly. Another phenomenon discernible 
through the inventories is the relationship between 
bronzes and sculpture in other materials. In the 


Rockingham inventory in particular there is a sense of 


the bronzes, important though they may be, being in 
a somewhat subsidiary, if not marginal position, vis-à-vis 
the figures in marble. It is as if, in accord with 
eighteenth-century academic ideals, the larger-scale 
sculpture in marble is being privileged over the small- 
scale sculpture in bronze. The disposition and visibility 
of bronzes within these eighteenth-century interiors is 
not dramatically different from the use in seventeenth- 
century settings. There is no great rupture, but I suggest 
that there is a noticeable shift towards the decorative 
use of bronzes and an increasing tendency to disperse 
them as other types of work provide a focus. 

The notion of such a shift in attitude may be consid- 


ered by another form of evidence as to how this type of 


sculpture was viewed and categorised: the way in which 
they were classified and described in the increasing 
numbers of sale catalogues. Here a distinction should 
be drawn between sale catalogues and inventories. 
While the latter may have frequently served as the basis 
for the auctioneer’s catalogue, which often was 
arranged according to the contents of the rooms, so 
effectively repeating the structure of the inventory, 
equally often the contents were reconfigured and so 


offer the possibility of an alternative to the ways of 


viewing assumed in the setting of bronzes in interiors. 
The modes of classification and description used 
present us with rather different problems of interpreta- 
tion, particularly that of a formulaic arrangement that 
may tell us more about the conventions of auctioneers 


than the attitudes of those who bought and made use of 


bronzes. 

With these qualifications, however, we have enough 
sales that included sculpture taking place in London by 
1750 to allow us to ask how bronzes were classified and 
described when on the art market. Sometimes sales 
were held in houses, so that the works were listed 
according to the rooms in which they were placed. 
Far more often the sale was held in the auction rooms 
and the bronzes were then — according to a pattern 
still familiar today - grouped in separate sections, alter- 
nating with the groups of paintings. 

Occasionally some details are given about artists. 
The Oldfield sale of February 1766, for example, lists a 
Samson and the Philistines by Michelangelo, a Hercules and 
the Stag by Giambologna and a bronze model for the 
fountain at Leghorn by Pietro Zucca (presumably a 
mistake for Pietro Tacca).!? But more often the descrip- 
tions are very bare, especially by comparison with those 
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116. (Above) Florentine, early 18th century: The Fitzwilliam 
Coin Cabinet, including a Venus after Giambologna. 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 


117. (Right) Antonio or Giovanni Francesco Susini after a 
model by Giambologna: Lion attacking a Horse. Bronze, 
c.1600-25. J. Paul Getty Museum, Los Angeles. 


of the paintings. While it seemed important to attach 

however erroneously — an artist’s name to most of the 
paintings, the bronzes could be described in the most 
rudimentary way, identifying only the subjects and not 
even specifying whether they were antique or modern. 
This may be illustrated by a page from the catalogue 
of a sale held later the same month as the Oldfield 
auction.!’ And those who purchased such pieces 
seemed equally unconcerned about questions of author- 
ship that would have been a matter of some interest in 
the case of paintings. When Sir Jacob des Bouverie 
bought the superb paired bronzes of a Lion attacking 
a Horse (plate 117) and a Lion attacking a Bull, now 
confirmed by analysis of their casting technique to 
have been produced by Antonio or Giovanni Francesco 
Susini (after a model by Giambologna), their purchase 
in Bouverie’s London House Book was recorded 
simply as ‘By paid at Beauvais.s sale for 2 Groupes 
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of Lions bronze £13:13:0.’'* While the exceptional 
quality of these casts may have been appreciated by 
their new owner, whose purchases and commissions of 
both painting and sculpture attest to his interests and 
discrimination as a connoisseur, the fact that they 
formed a pair and could therefore be effectively used 
within an interior suggests, along with the absence of 
any attribution, that such bronzes, however fine, were 
valued above all as decoration. 

While auctioneers tended to group objects by 
material, the impression gained from looking through 
most of the English sale catalogues listed by Lugt as 
containing a significant amount of sculpture is that 
increasingly bronzes tended not to be listed by them- 
selves but were interspersed with other types of object. 
One possible classification was to group bronzes with 
different examples of antiquity, an arrangement most 


obviously seen in the sale of the Earl of Oxford’s 


LO 


collection in 1742 (plate 118). The three classes that run 
throughout this extensive sale consisted of ‘Heads of 
Eminent Men’, ‘Historical Pieces’ and ‘Bronzes, 
Bustoes and Antiquities, &c.’ Included in one of the 
groups under the last heading is a bust of Flora by 
Francois Girardon (presumably that left to the Earl of 
Oxford by Matthew Prior) alongside a reduction of the 
Roman slave, a sixteenth-century mass bell, a version of 
Fanelli’s St George and the Dragon, some Egyptian Lares 
and a marble version of Algardi’s infant Hercules.'° 
Bronzes are sometimes placed together with other 
sculptures or decorative objects. Earl Ferrers’s sale in 
June 1779, for example, included as a group several 
marble busts by the mid-eighteenth-century English 
sculptor Joseph Wilton, a bronze group of Boreas and 
Areta as well as various pieces of ormoulu.!® In the sale 


118. (Right) Page from the sale of the collection of Edward, 
Earl of Oxford. 8-13 March, 1742. 
119. (Below) Lespingola (François Springola): Hercules and 


Prometheus. Bronze, date. Prometheus: Alain Moatti collection, 
Paris. Hercules: V&A: A.52-1951. 
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of John Pesters in April 1756 a bronze of ‘Prometheus, and 
Hercules shooting at the Vulture’, said to be by Girardon 
but almost certainly a version of the group by Francois 
Lespingola (plate 119), is described in the company of 
various Indian bronzes, some Fanellis and various agate 
vases.'’ When the same bronze re-appeared nine years 
later in 1765 in one of the sales of the sculptor Michael 
Rysbrack, it was listed alongside busts of Newton and 
Oliver Cromwell and a marble chimneypiece.!® And it was 
apparently sold again in 1771 when it was juxtaposed 
with various smaller bronzes, a Boule cabinet and an 
ormoulu clock.!9 

What can be made of these various classifications and 
what ways of thinking about bronzes do they reflect? 
While the continuing practice of placing them together 
under the heading ‘Bronzes &c.’ suggests that they were 
still to some extent regarded as distinct, the increasing 
frequency with which these groups within sales include 
a variety of decorative objects would seem to indicate 
the same sort of shift that we have seen in the room 
settings and inventories. In the sale catalogues they 
are often presented to the buyer in terms of their 
decorative potential by being set alongside objects that 
were demonstrably part of the decor. This way of 
viewing bronzes was not the only one suggested by 
groupings and descriptions in these sale catalogues. The 
Earl of Oxford’s 1742 sale in which the bronzes are 
gathered together with a range of antiquities reflects his 
own serious activities as antiquarian — his medieval 
manuscripts form one of the core collections of the 
British Museum (now the British Library). But their 
arrangement in the sale also anticipates the response 
of potential buyers and is an index of the anti- 
quarian enthusiasms of other consumers of bronzes. 
These are the same collectors who were acquiring 
medals and prints, and organising them into sequences 
based on reigns or events in histories of Rome or 
England.*° 


Bronzes and history 


Although bronzes were less easily classified in this 
manner, the explicit reference they often made to 
the antique through their material, form and subject 
matter, as well as the very confusion between what was 
antique and what was modern, made them a focus of 
antiquarian debate. It was just this sort of debate 
that was ridiculed by Hogarth and mid-eighteenth- 
century satirists in their attacks on the figure of the 
connoisseur, contrasting these pedantic concerns with 
true taste.2! Here, then, we have a contrast between 
contemporary antiquarian interests and the emergence 
of the language of aesthetics, and this dynamic might be 
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said to underlie the privileging of marble sculpture 
over bronzes that we have seen in the Rockingham 
collection.*? 

This antiquarian interest in bronzes (and the partic- 
ular mode of historical enquiry and imagining of the 
past that it involves) provides one way of making sense 
of one of the most extensive sales of bronzes that took 
place in eighteenth-century Britain. This was held by 
the London auctioneers Langford & Sons on 21 March 
1764 and two following days and consisted of bronzes 
from the collections of two Florentine families — 
the Gaddi and Marucelli — along with those from 
the collection of Baron Stosch.2? With its 224 lots, 
comprising no less than 878 bronzes, the 1764 auction 
was by far the largest sale of bronzes held in eighteenth- 
century London. Unlike the sales discussed above, 
it was exceptional in consisting solely of bronzes. But it 
was perhaps most significant in being the most striking 
example of works of art being sent directly from Italy 
for sale in London on the assumption that there was a 
market for them there. The Gaddi-Marucelli-Stosch 
sale thus illustrates vividly that the Grand ‘Tour was not 
the only source of such works for the British but that 
acquisitions by collectors abroad might be comple- 
mented by purchases of comparable pieces on the 
London art market.” 

The 1764 sale is unusual in the detailed attributions 
given to many of the pieces. The detailed descriptions 
allow us to identify pieces such as the signed version 
of Giambologna’s Nessus and Deianira (plate 120) from 
the Gaddi collection, that was mentioned as one of the 
bronzes commissioned from Giambologna in Simone 
Fortuna’s letter of 1581 quoted earlier. While some 
attributions are rather fanciful, including the lamp 
attributed to Cellini (plate 121), others are to relatively 
obscure figures, suggesting that the pieces were either 
signed or that the names had continued to be used in 
the family inventories to which the auctioneer had 
access. Not surprisingly, a number of antiquarians 
showed interest, and it was presumably from one of 
these that Richard Payne Knight later acquired two 
antique bronzes that were among those he bequeathed 
to the British Museum.” Another buyer was William 
Constable, whose antiquarian enthusiasms had earlier 
been manifested in his hall at Burton Constable. 
Yorkshire, with its ceiling in early seventeenth-century 
style, richly decorated with heraldry. His antiquarian- 
ism is also seen in the way he took bust-size portraits 
and enlarged them into full-lengths to fill the walls of 
the hall. Constable’s response to the sale is anticipated 
by a letter to him from his agent, John Dunn: 

Oh! Sr what would I give for your advice: tomorrow begins 
the Sale, & I have before me the Catalogue of Bronzes 
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Some are undoubtedly Capital; and being few in Number 
will go high: ... From the Palazzo Gaddi, Palazzo Marucelli 
[sic], the Eminent Antiquary Baron Stosch; Sounding 
Names and Names here cost money ... If I can pick up one 
or two, to give an air to what you have and Set them off a 
little; that, if the Price is not beyond all bounds, Seems to be 
the thing ... No. 73 runs this: ‘Mich. Angelo’s celebrated 
Anotomical Figure on a green Jasper Plinth, this is the 
Original from wch all the casts in wax were taken. from the 
collection of Baron Stosch (plate 122).?° 


Another buyer, however, was Lord Rockingham, sug- 
gesting that the sharp distinction between antiquarian 
interest and bronzes, on the one hand, and aesthetic 


120. (Left) Giambologna: Nessus and Deianira. Bronze, 16th 
century. Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery, San 
Marino. 


121. (Above) Florentine lamp. Bronze, mid-17th century. 
Formerly Cyril Humphris collection, 
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122. (Above) Possibly after Michelangelo: Ecorché figure. Wax, 
16th century? V&A: A.28-1936. 


response to marble sculpture, on the other, needs 
qualification. Among Rockingham’s purchases were 
probably the ‘Fortuna’ and a relief described as 
‘circular, exceeding fine, of the virgin with our Saviour 
in her arms, accompanied by angels; on the rim are 
characters thought to be runme. This is almost certainly 
the roundel by Donatello (plates 123 and 124), engraved 
a few years later when still in the family’s collection. 
This, then, is a somewhat schematic account of 
bronzes and attitudes to them in eighteenth-century 
Britain. But significantly different ways of displaying 
and viewing bronzes are discernible by the first half of 
the nineteenth century. These new forms of display are 
perhaps linked with the opening up of a new range of 
historical meanings that such objects might carry as 
well as changing notions of history and modes of 
historical imagination. One small, but telling index 
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s n ` — ' "i o D 123. J.K. Sherwin after Donatello: Virgin 
Ce Shrhetypo. Ero panes «delijo: lsum Manchionene d Lakigham ` and Child with Four Angels (The Chellini 
Madonna). Engraving, late 1760s. The 
British Museum, London. 


124. Donatello: Virgin and Child with Four 
Angels (The Chellini Madonna). Bronze, 
15th century. V&A: A.1-1976. 
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125. W. Maddox: 
William Beckford’s 
Crimson Drawing 
Room. Plate from 
Views of Lansdown 
Tower (1844), 
showing the 
Nessus and 
Deianira group. 
V&A: NAL 104 
1b 1, 


126. W. Maddox: Objets de Vertu No.3, in William Beckford’s 
Collection. Plate from Views of Lansdown Tower (1844), showing 
the Nessus and Deianira group. V&A: NAL 104 L to. 
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of this change was the development of a new type of 
furniture — the low cabinet the top of which had some 
raised sections on which objects, including bronzes, 
could be displayed.” On such a cabinet a bronze 
was not simply used as a decorative top to a piece of 
furniture but the furniture was instead used almost as a 
base for the bronze. The bronze was now presented for 
inspection at the viewer’s level. The chimneypiece 
remained a favoured setting but not necessarily for a 
series of bronzes — we saw a set by Zoffoli in Sir 
Lawrence Dundas’s house — but more frequently for a 
single work, as in William Beckford’s drawing room in 
Bath in the 1840s (plate 125).28 

Here we see the Giambologna group from the Gaddi 
collection that had been sold in 1764 given pride of 
place. In 1822, when it was in Beckford’s collection at 
Fonthill Abbey, the Nessus group had been singled out 
in Rutter’s book about Fonthill as ‘a noble groupe of 
Nessus and Dejanira, in bronze, executed by Giovanni 
di Bologna whose name is inscribed on the fillet upon 
the head of the centaur’.*? Another representation of 
this bronze while in Beckford’s collection that, along 
with this verbal description and the image of it in an 
interior, may help us to gauge how such an object was 
being viewed and thought about is in one of three 
still-life compositions made up of objects belonging to 
Beckford in the 1840s (plate 126). In devising such a 
composition the painter Maddox, almost certainly 
directed by Beckford, was not merely creating an 
historicist work that makes use of a seventeenth- 
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century Dutch format. By combining these particular 
objects Beckford and Maddox were signalling the 
potential that these pieces had as the focus for a view of 
the past. Each of these objects had a specific history, 
about which Beckford was well informed, but they are 
here used together as part of the fabric of the past. 
This image of Beckford’s objects contrasts sharply 
with that of the assembled collections of the Earl of 
Oxford, as represented by Vertue in the frontispiece 
to the sale catalogue of the 1740s mentioned earlier 
(plate 127). And this distinction corresponds to the 
different ways in which these objects were being 
thought about by Beckford, as opposed to an antiquar- 
ian collector a hundred years earlier. Some of these 
earlier collectors had considerable knowledge of their 
bronzes but their pieces, as this engraving shows, 
were given a different resonance, placed in less fully 
conceived, and less totalising, historical narratives. ‘The 
frontispiece is a composite image of many individual 
objects articulating the various interests of Lord 


127. George Vertue: Frontispiece to the sale catalogue of the 
Earl of Oxford’s collection, 8-13 March 1742. Engraving, 
1742. V&A: NAL 23 L. 
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128. The Tribuna: Plate from Horace Walpole’s A Description of 
... Strawberry Hill, 1774. Engraving. V&A: NAL S.goor160. 


Oxford. By contrast, the Beckford image is far more 
integrated. The difference between the almost arbitrary 
juxtaposition of objects in the Oxford image and their 
more cohesive relationship in the Beckford group 
illustrates vividly the difference between the mid- 
eighteenth-century view of the past (and the uses of 
objects as a focus for that past) and an early nineteenth- 
century view. 

The individual histories of objects, and their associa- 
tional power, which were already being made use of in 
the eighteenth century, become in the early nineteenth 
century appropriated as part of a much fuller and 
broader and almost all-pervasive sense of the past. And 
individual objects such as the Giambologna bronze 
become more fully historicised, along with the other 
objects with which they become linked. Such a bronze 
is no longer seen in terms of its own individual history 
but is invested with a wider meaning. 

The use of objects, including bronzes, is already 
apparent in the collection formed by Horace Walpole 
and the setting created for it at Strawberry Hill, 
Twickenham (plate 128). There the Gothic revival 
interior and the description of it written and published 
by Walpole prompted the visitor to read on to the indi- 


vidual pieces a more inclusive and wide-ranging view of 
the past, whether a Gothic or a national past, and this 
more synthetic interpretation of objects was encour- 
aged, for example, by the way in which they were 
linked together through their display in the Tribuna.°° 
But despite drawing them together with other objects in 
this way, Walpole still placed his bronzes on brackets as 
if they were decorative pieces, much as seen earlier at 
Rousham. By contrast, Beckford’s integration of 
bronzes with other types of earlier objects — at least in 
Maddox’s image — rested on an assumption that objects 
could carry a still greater weight of historical affect. 

In discussing the which Beckford’s 
Giambologna bronze might have been understood and 
viewed historically I have been drawing on a set of 
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arguments developed by Stephen Bann, most recently 
in Romanticism and the Rise of Historicism.*! ‘Taking as his 
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129. Interior of the Hôtel de Cluny. Engraving, 1838. Plate from Alexandre du Sommerard’s Les Arts aux moyen age (18 


V&A: NAL 102 B ı. 
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starting point statements such as that made by 
Albertine de Broglie in 1825 that ‘History is the muse of 
our time; we are, I think, the first who have understood 
the past’, Bann argues that ‘this historical consciousness 
is the product of the Romantic period, when the whole 
range of our contemporary concerns with the past first 
became accessible to representation.”*? Using Hayden 
White’s analysis of the rhetorical strategies employed in 
nineteenth-century historical writing and Roland 
Barthes’ demonstration of how ‘historical representa- 
tion incorporates reality as a rhetorical effect’, Bann 
sets out to examine the stage at which history became 
self-conscious by considering a wider range of historical 
representations.’ These include Du Sommerard’s 
display of his collection in the Hotel de Cluny or John 
Sell Cotman’s views of Norman buildings. The distinc- 
tion drawn here between the notions of the past 
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assumed in seventeenth- and _ eighteenth-century 
antiquarian ‘curiosity’ and a desire for history that 
permeated more widely and more deeply is, I suggest, 
evident in the changing way of regarding bronzes. ‘This 
qualitatively different attitude to history allows a bronze 
in the early nineteenth century to be linked with other 
objects in a web of associations, so prompting the 
viewer to read on to this assemblage a wider-ranging 
narrative of the past. 

Seen in these terms, Beckford’s placing of his 
Giambologna bronze in the still-life is an historicising 
strategy, akin to Du Sommerard’s in the juxtaposition 
of objects in the Hôtel de Cluny (plate 129). The precise 
information about authorship (that may have been 
used earlier by those buying at the 1764 sale) is here 
incorporated into a more ambitious and all-pervasive 
concern with bringing the past to life. Following the 
historicising in this way of the bronze (along with other 
relics of the past) around 1800, a further shift took 
place in the second half of the nineteenth century. 
Then a systematic and rigorous assembling of evidence 
about authorship and date by Bode and others — the 
equivalent of the professional historian’s attempts to 
provide the fullest possible documentation for past 
events — allowed bronze statuettes to be classified 
within a taxonomical structure of the type being 
developed for other disciplines. Accommodated within 
such an epistemological framework, bronzes could 
now be grouped together and analysed in terms of 
distinctions within a single class of material. At this 
point the bronze was once again re-constituted as a 
discrete and coherent category but in a very different 
form from that familiar in the sixteenth century. 

What I have attempted to outline here, albeit in a 
simplistic and probably tendentious way, is how the 
perception of bronzes changed between the sixteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. This involyes questions 
about how they were differently understood as a cate- 
gory, how they were invested with different historical 
meanings and how these different meanings corre- 
sponded to major epistemic shifts in how the past and 
history were understood and represented. Briefly 
summarised, what I have suggested is this. During the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries bronze statuettes 
were appreciated and discussed as a recognisably, if not 
rigidly, coherent group of works in the same material; 
within this category of object, little distinction would 
have been made between compositions or casts of 
different date, except for the difference between antique 
and modern works. By the eighteenth century this 
category is largely dissolved. The evidence of the 
settings in which bronzes were placed and the manner 
in which they were classified and described in sale 


catalogues suggests that the dissolution of this discrete 
category occurred in two ways: first, through their 
incorporation as elements within the decoration of 
interiors and, secondly, in cases where they were not 
merely decorative components, through their becoming 
the focus of antiquarian interest, along with other 
types of antiquity. At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, the bronze began to be understood within an 
historical context, not separately but as part of a wider 
fabric through which the past was represented. Only in 
the mid-nineteenth century were bronzes looked at 
again together as a distinctive class of object. But this 
is now constituted as a category of artefact that is 
susceptible of analysis within a framework of historical 
and material evidence, as well as in terms of the by now 
well-established ‘grand narratives’ of art history. 

In one sense, what I have been doing here is to relate 
a narrative about changing notions of history and 
changing ways of perceiving and understanding objects. 
It might be objected that any number of artefacts might 
have been used here and that the choice of bronzes is 
an arbitrary one. Does the use of such an interpretative 
framework tell us very much about changing attitudes 
to bronzes as such? While some of what I have said 
might equally well be applied to many types of object, 
to follow the changing understanding of bronzes in this 
way is unusually revealing for several reasons. First, the 
nature of the material carried with it strong connota- 
tions of the antique so that from the fifteenth century 
onwards these objects had the potential to serve as 
reminders, as signs, of the past. Secondly, their subjects 
and forms were so often re-workings of antique subjects 
or compositions that many of them had an ambiguity 
that allowed them to represent different periods.*4 
And thirdly, the very way in which the material was 
used, essentially reproductively, made bronzes in 
almost literal terms a ‘re-presentation’ of the past. 

Behind the exhibition ‘Von allen Seiten schön’ and 
our viewing of it lies a complex history of looking at 
and thinking about such sculpture. If the distinctiveness 
of bronzes as a category is not as straightforward or 
as continuous as it might at first appear, to gather 
together so many examples from over three centuries 
has its own logic, as well as innumerable pleasures for 
the late twentieth-century viewer. 
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Canova’s Three Graces and Changing Attitudes 
to Sculpture 


The terms ‘viewing’ and ‘making’ employed through- 
out the preceding chapters of this book suggest ways of 
thinking about images that are very much of the late 
twentieth century. Likewise, addressing eighteenth- 
century sculpture at the end of the 1ggos necessarily 
means responding to recent debates about sculpture 
and its significance that have been conducted widely 
and publicly. With the possible exception of Carl 
Andre’s Bricks or Rachel Whiteread’s House, no sculp- 
ture has attracted more widespread comment within 
recent years than Canova’s group of the Three Graces 
(plate 130). As the debates surrounding the departure 
of this group from its setting at Woburn Abbey and its 
re-contextualisation in a museum setting have involved 
many central issues about the making and viewing of 
sculpture, this can only bring together many of the 
issues discussed earlier but also illustrates vividly the 
implications that these have for institutional policy with 
regard to sculpture. 


The affair of the Three Graces 


Acquired in 1994 by the Victoria and Albert Museum 
and the National Gallery of Scotland after a long 
campaign, the Three Graces was commissioned by John, 
6th Duke of Bedford, on a visit to Rome in 1815 when 
he had seen another version being carved in Canova’s 
studio. It was completed in 1817 and placed two years 
later in the Temple of the Graces which had been 
designed with the sole purpose of accommodating the 
newly completed group at the end of the sculpture 
gallery at Woburn (plate 131).' There the group 
remained until the 1970s when it was removed to 
another setting in the Grotto at Woburn as the contents 
of the sculpture gallery were dispersed throughout the 
house. In 1986 it was displayed as the centrepiece of the 
exhibition “Treasure Houses of Britain’, at the National 
Gallery of Art in Washington, and two years later an 
application was made by the then owners, a company 
registered in the Cayman Islands, for an export licence 
to sell the sculpture to the J. Paul Getty Museum. 
Between 1988 and 1994 the group remained in a 
bureaucratic and legal limbo as successive ministers, 
acting on the recommendation of the Reviewing 
Committee of the Export of Works of Art, delayed 


the granting of an export licence and various legal 
challenges were made concerning the legitimacy of 
removing the group from the Temple of the Graces. 
After many complications, including a change in the 
procedures for making offers for works temporarily 
stopped from export, funds were eventually raised to 
secure the sculpture for the two British institutions.? 
The way in which the debate was conducted and the 
often confusing use of bureaucratic procedures led to 
considerable frustration as well as disquiet with the 
rhetoric invoked by the term ‘national heritage’. As 
most of those involved would acknowledge, this was 
hardly a model of how to deal with such a situation. But 
the debates concerning the sculpture during the 1980s 
at the same time raised significant questions about how 
such sculpture might be regarded and valued at the end 
of the twentieth century as well as about the place of 
sculpture around 1800 and now. 

The various twists and turns of the sculpture’s recent 
afterlife attracted widespread attention in the press and 
the constant reproduction of it ensured that the group 
became, at least in Britain, one of those few sculptural 
images — Michelangelo’s David and Rodin’s Thinker are 
among a handful of others — that were readily familiar 
to audiences far beyond the gallery or museum. In this 
way the fame that Canova had enjoyed in early nine- 
teenth-century Europe was to some degree restored to 
him. But if Canova had once again become a familiar 
name, attitudes to the sculpture were still ambivalent. 
The worth and significance of the Three Graces were 
constantly being called into question. In the case of 
Canova’s work, however, the hostility came in part 
from an art-historically informed audience that would 
have had no qualms about acclaiming the merits of a 
painting of a similar subject and date by Ingres or 
David. Despite committed and eloquent support from 
many influential voices, a freestanding highly-finished 
marble group of ‘three-quarters life size’ (to adopt the 
early nineteenth-century academic usage) of three 
idealised female subjects representing a mythological 
theme, replete with allegorical meanings, seemed to be 
far more problematic than a painting of a comparable 
subject shown in a represented setting. 

One difficulty that some commentators 
well informed about painting - had with the group 


even those 
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centred around its relationship with the version now in 
the Hermitage in St Petersburg, begun in 1813 and 
delivered to Prince Eugéne de Beauharnais in 1817. 
Although Hugh Honour had demonstrated some years 
earlier that the distinguishing feature of Canova’s work- 
shop practice was the sculptor’s own direct intervention 
not only in the modelling of the composition but also at 
the all-important final stage when the subtle gradations 
of the surface were being finished. Nevertheless, many 
of those writing about the sculpture assumed that 
because the Woburn marble was carved some years 
after the St Petersburg version, the former must 
have been an inferior copy of the latter, carved by 
studio assistants. What was being ignored here was not 
merely the evidence about Canova’s own procedures 
but any recognition of the relationship between the two 
marbles and the full-scale plaster and of the fact that 
both marbles were based directly on the plaster. Far 
from being an inferior version, the Woburn marble 
might more persuasively be seen as an improved 
version of the earlier one. As well as choosing a less 
flawed block of marble, Canova substituted a slender 
columnar altar for the more substantial square- 
sectioned one in the St Petersburg example, and so 
attempted something still more daringly virtuoso in the 
way this extremely complex group is carved from 
the block and the mass of the figures given the most 
minimal support. 

Another point of disagreement concerned the setting 
of the group within the Temple of the Graces and 
the implications of its removal to an art museum, 
whether in Los Angeles, London or Edinburgh. The 
cultural politics here involved not so much questions of 
national heritage, the availability of museum purchase 
funds or divergent views as to whether this particular 
work qualified for such funds but rather issues of 
listed building consent and the interpretation of what 
was meant in planning legislation by a work being left 
in situ. At one moment, indeed, it seemed as if the 
bureaucratic machinery intended to safeguard historic 
buildings was operating quite independently from that 
which had been set in place to regulate the export of 
works of art, with a variety of ministers and government 
bodies pursuing divergent courses. 

The confusion about the significance of the sculp- 
ture’s setting is to some degree a register of the 
changing views over the past twenty-five years or so of 
ways of viewing and approaching sculpture. Although a 
cast of the Three Graces had been shown in the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, Canova’s reputation — so great in his 


130. (Left) Antonio Canova: Three Graces. Marble, 1817. 
V&A:A4-1994. 
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131. View of the Three Graces in the Temple of the 
Graces at Woburn. Photograph: The National Monuments 
Record. 


lifetime that Stendhal had ranked him alongside 
Napoleon and Byron — and the fame of this particular 
composition were shortly afterwards to go into eclipse 
for over a hundred years. The claim that this was a 
major work in the history of European art was made 
once again when it was placed at the heart of the 
Council of Europe’s ‘Age of Neo-classicism’ exhibition 
at the Royal Academy in 1972, its two principal 
views being reproduced on the front and back of the 
catalogue.t While the catalogue entry provided a metic- 
ulously detailed account of the commissioning of the 
work and the setting provided for it by the Duke of 
3edford, the way in which this setting conditioned 
the viewing of the work was not a consideration. The 
sculpture’s significance was seen to lie in its worth as 
one of the outstanding examples of neo-classical figure 
sculpture and a key work within Canova’s oeuvre. It is 
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therefore not surprising that no objection was raised 
when the group was moved from the Temple of the 
Graces to be re-located in the Grotto at Woburn during 
the later 1970s. When the group was offered in leu of tax 
during the early 1980s, it was, however, on the under- 
standing that it would remain zn situ. Since this was 
understood by the then owners to mean somewhere at 
Woburn, rather than on the plinth in the Temple, this 
re-siting of the sculpture was considered unacceptable 
to the Capital Taxes Office and its advisors and, 
largely on account of this, the offer was declined. At 
this point, then, the significance of the sculpture’s 
setting became a more visible issue, even though the 
main emphasis remained on the autonomous aesthetic 
interest of the sculpture itself. 

By the late 1980s a telling shift had become apparent. 
Prominent among those opposing the export of the 
sculpture were members of the Georgian Group and 
the architectural heritage lobby, Save, whose concern 
was as much with the integrity of the sculpture gallery 
and its contents and with the Three Graces as an integral 
part of the Temple as with the interest and significance 
of the sculpture as such.® This position was in accord 
with a developing concern with the integrity of the 
interior — especially the country house interior — which 
was already becoming evident during the 1970s in the 
way that furniture, for example, was increasingly being 
understood in terms of its setting. Along with inventory 
studies and a concern with the social uses of interiors — 
most tellingly reflected in Mark Girouard’s Life in the 
English Country House — went the emergence of the 
history of collections as a distinctive area of scholar- 
ship.’ In this context the Three Graces could therefore be 
seen in the late 1980s not only as an integral part of the 
architectural interior but also as a key element within 
the formation of a major collection of antique and 
modern sculpture. Placed at one end. of a gallery 
which unusually contained both antique sculpture and 
modern works — that is, of the early nineteenth century 
— and viewed through the frame of the pedimented 
opening to the Temple of the Graces, Canova’s group 
was presented as the most ambitious work by the one 
modern sculptor whose marbles were seen around 1800 
as equalling if not surpassing any sculptures of the 
ancient world.® 

But the Three Graces and its setting could also be read 
in other ways that reflected recent debates about visual 
culture in eighteenth-century Britain. At the opposite 
end of the gallery at Woburn stands the Temple of 
Liberty, erected eighteen years before the Temple of 
the Graces by Francis Russell, 5th Duke of Bedford, the 
brother of the 6th Duke who was to commission 
Canova. Originally envisaged as a celebration of the 
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liberal values of Charles James Fox, this became a 
shrine to the 5th Duke after his death on the tennis 
court in 1802.9 While the political connotations of the 
5th Duke’s scheme were unambiguous, his successor’s 
liberal affiliations were less evident and his continuation 
of his brother’s plans of converting the former 
Orangery into a sculpture gallery seems to have been 
less politically overt. Yet, while lacking an explicit 
ideological programme, the completed ensemble of 
sculpture and architecture at Woburn, including the 
Three Graces in its Temple, might be understood as what 
Linda Colley has termed the ‘patrician renaissance’.'° 
This re-establishment of an elite followed a period 
when the role of the nobility in public life and their 
claim to represent civic humanist values had been 
perceived to be under threat from those of the 
‘middling sort’ made newly wealthy through trade and 
commerce. The re-assertion of aristocratic power took 
a variety of cultural forms, one of which was the private 
aristocratic sculpture gallery. The presentation of 
sculpture at Woburn may be seen as a register of this 
shift, a display of antique and modern sculpture that 
stood in defiant contrast to the commercial exhibition 
spaces such as William Bullock’s Egyptian Gallery in 
Piccadilly, or even the Great Room of the Royal 
Academy. 

The placing and viewing of the Three Graces needs to 
be understood in relation to an exhibiting culture 
which, as Richard Altick demonstrated in his Shows of 
London, was one of the most striking features of urban 
life in Britain from the mid-eighteenth century 
onwards.!! This ‘rage for exhibitions’ and the establish- 
ment of display spaces that ranged from James 
Maddock’s ‘Grand Collection of Ranicula, now in 
Bloom’ to Jervais’s exhibition of stained glass after 
Teniers and Domenichino, was in part linked to the 
practices of entrepreneurs and retailers keen to exploit 
the growth in the consumption of luxury goods.!? But 
while some exhibition spaces had much in common 
with shops, both being part of the machinery of 
eighteenth-century commodification, others were quite 
deliberately set up as more exclusive viewing spaces 
showing works that were intended to be valued as 
distinct from goods being made available to a wider 
public through increasingly sophisticated commercial 
strategies. These latter display spaces were not only 
places of polite sociability that were open only to a 
restricted public but also contexts for the viewing of 
what was increasingly being presented and recognised 
as art. It is no coincidence that the emergence of exhi- 
bition spaces was taking place at a time when a theory 
of aesthetics was being formulated. Commodification, 
exhibiting practice and aestheticisation were all inter- 


linked and in order to secure a reputation and to ensure 
financial success an artist had both to take advantage of 
the opportunity of new markets and at the same time 
lay claim to aesthetic values that seemingly lay beyond 
the confines of the commercial world. 

Canova did not need, of course, to take account of 
the specific conditions that were critical to the success 
or failure of a sculptor working in early nineteenth- 
century London. Nonetheless, the way in which the 
career and reputation of an artist involved both 
the marketing and reproduction of that artist’s works 
as aesthetic objects and the construction and dissemi- 
nation of biographical accounts that celebrated his 
creativity could hardly be better exemplified than by 
Canova’s promotion of his work and genius through the 
biographies that appeared during his own lifetime as 
well as the prints of his sculptures produced under his 
close supervision.!? Nor did any single artist’s work 
illustrate more tellingly the way in which aesthetic 
theory and exhibiting practice together encouraged (or 
were prompted by) the recognition of a sculpted figure 
or group as an autonomous aesthetic object.!4 

Interpreted within this context, the group of the Three 
Graces and its setting take on a richer significance. To 
design a building the scale and design of which were 
predicated on the dimensions of the marble group and 
the plinth that was to support it - the pattern of the 
floor, for example, is directly related to the plinth at its 
centre — was to make a claim about the centrality and 
worth of Canova’s group as an independent aesthetic 
object. Unlike almost all large-scale sculpture in marble 
before the late eighteenth century, Canova’s group was 
not set in a location used for religious and social rituals 
to which the sculpture was subsidiary. Instead it was 
placed in a space the sole function of which was to 
display a single sculpture. The Temple’s whole razson 
d’être was to provide the appropriate conditions for the 
viewing of the Three Graces. Those conditions included 
not only the top-lit setting as an alternative to the 
candle-lit viewing that was customary for neo-classical 
sculpture, and a pedimented doorway acting as prosce- 
nium arch, but also a revolving top to the plinth so that 
the group could be seen from every angle.!? While such 
revolving devices had earlier been used for antique 
sculptures such as the version of the Apollino at Holkham 
Hall, Norfolk, placed in a niche in one of the first 


rooms designed (if not exclusively so) for the display of 


sculpture, the arrangement employed for the Three 
Graces at Woburn is incorporated into a mise-en-scène 
designed to heighten the viewer’s awareness of every 
aspect of the sculpture.!© Framed by the arch and 
turned on its plinth before the spectator, who stands 


outside the door of the Temple of the Graces, the 
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sculpture was presented in a manner that encouraged 
sustained and concentrated viewing. 

Just as the setting at Woburn was designed to invit 
the viewer to give his or her attention to the specific and 
distinctive qualities of the sculpture, so those qualities 
could be given to the sculpture only if the sculptor were 
anticipating such viewing conditions. Since the group is 
an improved version of an existing model that had 
already been invented by Canova before any particular 
patron had appeared, the group was not of course 
conceived with the Woburn setting itself in mind. 


132, Antonio Canova: Apollo crowning Himself. Marble. 1781 
J. Paul Getty Museum, Los Angeles 


Nonetheless, the composition and execution of the 
marble were predicated on the group being the object 
of close and attentive viewing. Such attention had long 
been given by collectors and connoisseurs to small-scale 
sculpture in bronze or ivory but, until Winckelmann 
formulated a language for describing antique sculpture 
and a value system for judging it, few large-scale works 
in marble were made to bear such attention. By con- 
trast, the Three Graces has several qualities that invite 
comparison with such Aleinplastik while remaining in 
balanced tension with others that leave the viewer in no 
doubt that this work has a lineage of sculptural groups 
in marble. One way of thinking of Canova’s marble 
figures and groups is as the outcome of the sculptor’s 
recognition of an emerging aesthetic and a new way of 
viewing. Canova in a sense combined the qualities 
of the monumental sculpture in marble with the subtle 
and detailed features hitherto expected only of the 
cabinet piece so as to create a new type of sculpture to 
be exhibited and viewed as art. 

More than a hint of this had already been evident in 
Canova’s early marble of Apollo crowning Himself, carved 
in 1781 (plate 132).'’ Here the delicate pose is enhanced 
by the gesture of the figure’s left hand which, in placing 
the crown on its head, also suggests that motif of touch 
that the sculptor was to use so effectively on various 


133. Antonio Canova: Three Graces. Side view. Marble, 1817. 
V&A:A4-1994 
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later sculptures. This both alludes to and invokes the 
associations of small-scale sculpture, while the manner 
of the carving leaves the viewer in no doubt that this is 
executed in marble. But its size — neither small-scale 
nor monumental — recalls those morceaux de réception, 
such as that by Saly (plate 11) discussed in chapter 1, 
which provided a model for Canova’s formulation of an 
autonomous form of sculpture that meshes qualities of 
the small-scale with the monumental marble. 

One factor that Canova was bringing into play with 
his Apollo was of course the subject’s familiarity as a 
classical sculpture. Likewise, the subject of the Three 
Graces in itself makes obvious allusion to the antique 
sculptures of this theme, most notably those in Siena 
(Biblioteca Piccolomini), Rome (Musei Vaticani; for- 
merly Palazzo Ruspoli) and Paris (Louvre). But in his 
radical reworking of these antique models Canova did 
not just set himself the task of combining the three 
figures in such a complex configuration that the very 
execution of the group on this large scale from a single 
block of marble would be immediately recognisable as 
a virtuoso achievement of carving. At the same time he 
was also creating a group of figures in the round that 
had a complexity usually encountered only in a 
small-scale sculpture in terracotta, ivory or bronze. 
Although the interlinking of the three figures is clear 
from a glance at the front, the extent of the group’s 
complexity — and the extent of Canova’s sculptural 
ambition — only becomes fully apparent as the group is 
turned (or, now, as we walk around it) and is seen from 
the sides and back (plates 133 and 134). Equally charac- 
teristic of small-scale sculpture but far less usual with 
marble groups on this scale is the subtlety of carving. 
While the contrast between the claw chisel marks left 
visible on the swathes of drapery held by the figures and 
the highly polished surfaces of the bodies might at first 
sight seem akin to those effects used by earlier sculptors 
- Bernini in his figure of St Longinus in St Peter’s, for 
example — to ensure that the differentiation between 
hair, flesh and drapery would be legible for the viewer 
placed at a distance, Canova’s working of the marble 
surface engages the spectator in a very different way. 
Rather than being seen from afar, the modulations of 
surface and the shifts from polished to more obviously 
carved areas need to be seen from relatively close, their 
role being in part to play on the tension prompted 
within the spectator between the group perceived as a 
delicately carved marble and as a representation of 
three women. The use by a sculptor of this tension was 
not of course entirely unprecedented for it was this that 
Bernini was employing in his Apollo and Daphne (Villa 
Borghese, Rome) in which the metamorphosis of the 
myth is brought into relationship with the play between 


134. Antonio Canova: Three Graces. Back view. Marble. 1817. VAA 4-199 1. 
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135. (Above) Side view of Three Graces, St Petersburg version. 
Engraving, 1820. 


136. (Above, right) Back view of Three Graces, Woburn version. 
Engraving, 1820. 


marble and flesh. But in placing emphasis on the 
smoothness of the material Canova was going one 
stage further. The roles that material and technique (as 
well as the viewer’s assumptions about these) play in the 
way the sculpture is perceived and responded to 
are clearly important here. But for the moment the 
relevant point is that these carefully judged surface 
effects, predicated on their being closely viewed by the 
spectator, were unusual in marble sculpture on this 
scale and recall the surface treatments of Aleimplastek that 
was to be examined and assessed at close quarters, often 
through being held in the hand and turned. 

The significance of the gradations of carved and 
polished surfaces is registered by the degree of tonal 
subtlety achieved in the remarkable engravings showing 
the front of the St Petersburg group and the back of the 
Woburn marble (plates 135 and 136), published under 
Canova’s supervision in 1820 as a series of reproduc- 
tions of his inventions. By simulating the effects of this 
highly finished sculpture in this spectacular way, these 
prints, though conceived and executed on a large 
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scale, represent the sculpture less as a large-scale, 
monumental marble than as a sculpture to be examined 
closely and with concentrated attention. In their scale 
these volumes illustrating Canova’s works resemble the 
antiquarian publications of antique bronzes or classical 
marbles but, just as the description and viewing of these 
works was changing, so the manner in which Canova’s 
sculptures were reproduced was strikingly different 
from that employed for three-dimensional images of 
most sculptures. If these volumes suggested that works 
such as the Three Graces be viewed in a different way, so 
the setting in which this group was placed served to 
position the spectator, as well as the sculpture, so as 
to encourage such a mode of viewing. 

The setting of the Three Graces, by isolating the sculp- 
ture, and thereby concentrating the viewer’s attention 
while the work was turned, effectively created for a 
large-scale marble those viewing conditions that hither- 
to might have been expected only for a bronze or ivory. 
But there was also a crucial difference. A bronze would 
most often have been held and touched, while being 
turned in an individual’s hand. The Three Graces, on the 
other hand, was presented to, but at the same time, kept 
apart from the spectator. The doorway served to focus 
attention on the work but it also indicated that the 
viewer’s place was outside the Temple. The sculpture 


was simultaneously revealed and rendered inaccessible. 
While the spectator’s awareness of the sense of touch is 
heightened here, even more so than in Canova’s other 
works, by those gestures of touching that are central to 
the way the sculptor represented his subject, it is just 
that experience of touching the sculpture that was at the 
same time being denied.!® 


Viewing sculpture 


To address the Three Graces in this way is to take account 
of the growing concern of art historians with what 
might be called the problematics of viewing. While 
some of the key discussions of the beholder have 
centred around the art (and the art literature) of the 
late eighteenth century and the writings of Diderot in 
particular, the spectator’s role and the way this was 
constructed have been understood largely in terms of 
the relationship with paintings rather than with sculp- 
ture. However, in one important contribution to this 
debate, Oskar Batschmann has used Diderot’s response 
to Falconet’s group of Pygmalion at the Feet of his Statue as 
it comes to Life (Louvre, Paris) — concentrating on its 
isolation, Diderot goes on to speculate about alternative 
compositions — as an exemplary case of a work that 
both invited admiration and prompted the viewer to 
identify with the artist.'9 By identifying with the 
sculptor of a figure — especially a damaged or incom- 
plete one such as the Belvedere ‘Torso — the viewer can 
imaginatively participate in the work’s creation.” It is 
at this point that material and facture, and responses to 
them, once more become important. While the sculp- 


137. Gavin Hamilton: 
Achilles lamenting the death of 
Patroclus. Oil on canvas, 
early 1760s. The National 
Gallery of Scotland. 
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tural group, whether Falconet’s relatively small-scale 
Pygmalion or Canova’s larger and more ambitious Three 
Graces, could be perceived as a mimetic representation, 
as figures that had come to life for the viewer, as for 
Pygmalion, it was also an artefact carved in marble, the 
material qualities and making of which had likewise to 
be registered and admired by the viewer if the work 
was to be fully appreciated. With sculpture, above all, 
viewing and making had to be interlinked. 

Some at least of the details discussed in this account 
of the making, setting and viewing of the Three Graces 
may have been specific to the conditions of the post- 
Napoleonic period, as well as to the very particular 
requirements of a singularly demanding patron and the 
attitudes of a sculptor who worked - as well as shaped 
his own reputation — in a quite distinctive way. Yet 
this discussion has also involved a cluster of issues that 
might be most easily unravelled in the case of an early 
nineteenth-century work such as this but which may be 
traced back to the way sculpture was viewed and made 
in the mid-eighteenth century, especially in Britain. 
Some, at least, of what has been said about the sculp- 
tor’s expectation that his marbles would be viewed 
closely and valued as autonomous aesthetic objects in 
their own right may also be seen to apply to the more 
ambitious of Roubiliac’s monuments, just as the way in 
which the latter promoted his own status as an artist 
already hints at what Canova was to do on a far 
grander scale and with much more financial success. 
This book has in part been about the importance of 
these issues for our understanding of the commission- 


ing, production, collecting, display and consumption of 
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138. View of the Sculpture Gallery at the V&A. Photograph: 
2000. 


sculpture in England in the century before the Three 
Graces was installed at Woburn. 

Many, though not all, of these concerns have formed 
part of the common currency of recent accounts of 
eighteenth-century visual culture and, in particular, 
British art. Canova’s Three Graces and the debates 
around it might even be seen as a type case of 
approaches to the art of the ‘long eighteenth century’, 
just as Rachel Whiteread’s House has served as a focus 
for many of the preoccupations of those concerned with 
contemporary art. Issues that have been very much in 
play in the recent literature on eighteenth-century art 
include the body and its representations, conditions of 
viewing and exhibiting practice, the place of the artist 
in a polite and commercial culture, the role of visual 
images within the public sphere and the formulation of 
a critical language appropriate to newly defined notions 
of art. A discussion of the commissioning, setting 
and reception of the Three Graces necessarily involved 
consideration of all these questions. And this case, like 
many of the more prestigious and costly sculptural 
projects undertaken in the hundred years before 
Canova’s execution of this group, would seem to invite 
such readings. 

But what sense can be made of the sculpture when 
removed from its original setting, where its complexity 
of meaning would have been greatest and most readily 
appreciated? Placed centrally in the early nineteenth- 
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century room at the National Gallery of Scotland, the 
group was juxtaposed with Gavin Hamilton’s Achilles 
lamenting the Death of Patroclus, so linking together two key 
figures in the history of neo-classicism and exemplifying 
a stylistic narrative history (plate 137). At the V&A the 
sculpture is at present placed within a display about 
post-medieval sculpture in England (plate 138) and will 
shortly be installed in a section about the aristocratic 
sculpture gallery that forms part of an ambitious 
sequence of displays about art and design in Britain 
between 1500 and 1900; here the setting will encourage 
its interpretation in terms of patronage and the 
emergence of new spaces for the viewing of art. At the 
J. Paul Getty Museum it would have been placed in the 
equally valid context of European sculpture, with 
the potential of re-establishing the link between antique 
and modern that had been so telling at Woburn. Each 
of these museum settings could suggest new and 
different readings of the sculpture by making it part of 
a different narrative. But in the case of this exceptional 
work, each of these provides only a subsidiary or at 
best complementary reading that remains dependent 
on reference to the group’s original place within the 
Temple of the Graces at Woburn. The story of 
Canova’s Three Graces outlined here alerts us not only to 
the way in which the viewing of sculpture was — and is 
~ related to its setting but also to the dilemmas about 
the placing and appreciation of such sculptures now. 
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Notes 


I INTRODUCTION 


Chapter 1: Addressing Sculpture 


One important discussion of 18th-century sculpture in a wider 
cultural context is found in Penny, 1977, where the imagery of 
late 18th-century monuments is considered in relation to con- 
temporary romantic literature. Other attempts to address the 
social and public functions of sculpture include Bindman and 
Baker, 1995, and Solkin, 1997. The political significance of the 
monument to the family forms a central theme of Craske, 1992, 
which will be developed further in his forthcoming study. 


For an analysis of Reynolds’ neglected ‘Tenth Discourse’ 

(on sculpture) see Myrone, forthcoming. 

Barrell, 1982; Rosenthal, 1982; Bermingham, 1987. For a useful 
overview of the state of play in British art studies — though 
without any discussion of sculpture see Allen, 1995. 

Recent attempts to deal with this issue, as well as to give 
sculpture — albeit mainly of earlier or later dates than that 
discussed here a more central position, include Flynn, 1998; 
McHam, 1998; Fenton, 1999; Hall, 1999. 

The Handel statue has been discussed primarily in terms of its 
setting at Vauxhall, for which see Edelstein, 1983; Coke, 1984; 
Solkin, 1993, 106-56; de Bolla, 1995; Bindman, 1997; Baker, 
1998. 

Solkin, 1993, 23. 

The monument now lacks its pyramid background which is 
illustrated by Drake, 1736, 511, which transcribes the inscription 
in full. For the monument and its history see Aylmer, 1977. 

A similar reading has been independently proposed by Giometti, 
forthcoming. 


This reads: 

His virtues were equal to his descent: 

By abilities he was formed for publick, 

By inclination determined to private life: 

If that life can be called private, which is dayly imployed 

In successive acts of beneficence to the publick. 

He was in religion exemplary, in senate impartial, 

In friendship sincere, in domestick relation 

The best husband, the most indulgent father. 
Solkin, 1993, 212. 
This point was already made in the extensive catalogue entries 
for two of the designs for the Wolfe monument in the catalogue 
of the 1984 ‘Rococo’ exhibition, though later discussions of the 
paintings (with the exception of Craske, 1997, 263-5) have not 
taken this up. The implications of the competition of 1760 
for an understanding of the paintings of the death of Wolfe are 
discussed in Baker, forthcoming (a). 
For this approach see the studies assembled in Duro, 1996. 
The Wentworth monument is now in the north choir aisle. For 
the relationship between the two monuments and the evidence 
for the Guelfi monument’s original position see Drake, 1736, 511. 
For the Cornewall monument see my entry in Snodin, 1984, 
cat. no. 5.21, and Craske, forthcoming. 
This interest in setting may be seen in the contributions to the 
debate about collecting and display in Art Bulletin (1995), 77- 
Penny, 1990. 
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Nollekens executed a terracotta model of the same subject, for 
which see Kenworthy-Browne, 1998, 78. 


The sketch of the nude Diana is among the Nollekens drawings 
in the V&A. Although no version of the 17th-century bronze was 
included in the sale of Nollekens’ collection on 4 July 1823, a 
drawing of it is in the sketchbook now in the Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford. 


For the text see Diderot, 1984, 149-50. 


For the implications of 18th-century Pygmalion groups for the 
contemporary reception of sculpture see Batschmann, 1992. 
Diderot’s account of Pygmalion is placed in a broader context of 
exhibiting and viewing in Batschmann, 1997, 17-19. 

On innovation and materials see Berg and Clifford, 1999. 


These consumers and their role in the commercialisation of 
leisure as well as the culture of politeness are discussed in 
Bermingham and Brewer, 1995, and Brewer, 1997. 


II SHAPING SCULPTURAL HISTORIES 


Chapter 2: Sculptors’ Lives and Sculptors’ Travels 


One way of seeing this shift is as a manifestation of the process 
of ‘import substitution’ used to characterise the change that 
was taking placing within the luxury arts. This was discussed ` 
by John Styles in a paper given at the conference “Sculptors on 
the Move’ (Henry Moore Institute, Leeds), at which an earlier 
version of the present essay was read. 

Vertue, III, 61. 

Nere: 

Although relatively unfamiliar in the literature on English 
sculpture, this is hardly a novel approach and draws on a 
substantial number of historiographical studies of artistic 
biography, starting with Kris and Kurz’s Legends of the Artist 
(Kris and Kurz, 1979) and Rudolf and Margot Wittkower’s Born 
under Saturn (Wittkower, 1963). Important recent contributions 
include studies of Van Mander by Walter Melhon (Melion, 1991) 
and shorter discussions such as Peter Hecht’s piece on 
Houbraken (Hecht, 1996) and Catherine Souseloff’s article on 
the use of lives of poets as models for the lives of artists in the 
early Renaissance (Soussloff, 1993). 


Vertue, HI, 11. A longer note (III, 32) gives details of the types 
of painting (‘his first manner being Landskips with small figures. 
which he did when he first came to England’) he executed just 
after he arrived. 

For Peeters and Servandoni see Vertue IJ, 33 and 68. 


Vertue, III, 73. 


8 Vertue, III, 69. 


Vertue, III, 36. 
Vertue, III, 18. 
Vertue, III, 44. 
Vasari, 1965, 139. - 
Bignamini, 1988, 15. 


Bignamini, 1988, 3. As Bignamini demonstrates (15), Vertue’s 
text was at first ‘little more than a private compilation without 
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any particular purpose or programme’ but later turned into 

‘a comprehensive search for a national identity in the arts’. 
Warwick, 1996. 

Cunningham, 1830, III, 68. 

Craske, 1997, chapter 1. 

I owe this suggestion to Timothy Stevens from whose knowledge 
of 1gth-century British sculptors I have greatly benefited in the 
writing of this chapter. 

For the relationship between Wilton and Pajou see Baker, 1998. 
VONE 1K, tin 

For Gunnis see Knox, 1998; for Esdaile see Physick and 
Ramsay, 1986. An account of the rediscovery and rehabilitation 
of Florentine late-baroque sculpture pioneered by Andrew 
Ciechanowiecki and Klaus Lankheit has yet to be written. 

For detailed accounts of Puget’s role and the commission as a 
whole see, respectively, Herding, 1970, 67—78, 155-9; Lankheit, 
1962, 148 51, 306. For a possible period in Spain see Marcos, 
1984, 110-11. 

This figure (sometimes identified as Time) was already on the 
South Kensington site when the Museum was established in 


the mid-1850s and was probably in the grounds of Alford House. 


It has been plausibly suggested by John Physick and Anthony 
Radcliffe that, as Alford House had itself incorporated part of 
the nurseries of the gardener Henry Wise, the figure may have 
been taken there when Wise re-modelled St James’s Gardens 
early in the 18th century. 


Lord Weymouth’s payment for the Longleat work was kindly 
brought to my attention by the late Gervase Jackson-Stops and 
Tessa Murdoch. A monument to Frances, Duchess of Somerset, 
was erected by the same patron at Great Bedwyn, Wiltshire, in 
1706; it may also be by David. 

The Ashburnham reference is quoted by Gunnis, 1953, 121. 
Dart, 1723, I, 111. 


The analogy was made by Penny (1982, 246) in his review of 
Souchal’s Dictionary of French Sculptors. 


For a related composition of Prometheus in bronze, see the 
example by Lespingola discussed in chap. 12 below. 


Sir Matthew Decker’s description is in his Diary among the 
Wilton papers deposited at the Wiltshire Record Office, 
Trowbridge. (I am grateful to the Earl of Pembroke for allowing 
me to consult this.) Reference to Decker’s account was made by 
Parissien, 1987, and its implications for the interpretation of 
David’s figure are discussed in Baker, 1993. 

Vertue, IV, 120. 


This neglect has been in part redressed by the readiness of the 
editors of the Dictionary of Art to include an individual entry for 
David (Turner, 1996, vol. 8, 550). Another figure who has 
suffered a similar fate is Robert Taylor who, hke Cheere, was 
not considered seriously as a sculptor. While increasingly highly 
rated as an architect, his sculpture has been discussed in only 
one article (Esdaile, 1948) which was unfortunately omitted from 
the bibliography in Whinney, 1964. For a re-assessment of 
Taylor’s significance as a sculptor see Baker, 1984 (a). 

Vertue, III, 84. 

Vertue, III, 146. 

Vertue, IIT, 148 and 152. 

Smith, 1828, 94; Cunningham, 1830, III, 32 4. 

Baker, 1998. 

Smith, 1828, 98; Cunningham, 1830, III, 32. 

For the additional and corroborative evidence about Roubiliac’s 
family connections in Dresden see Baker, 1984 (b). 

For Egell’s monument see Lankheit, 1988, 295, and for 
Roubiliac’s, Bindman and Baker, 1995, 346 -7. The most 
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conspicuous and constantly recurring trace of this German- 
based decoration, akin to that used by Egell, is to be found in 
the distinctively shaped cartouches used by Roubiliac on his 
smaller monuments. 


Cunningham, 1830, III, 45. 
Cunningham, 1830, IH, 36. 


Chapter 3: Narratives of Making 


Flynn, 1998, 8. 

The process of making is also marginalised in the most 
familiar theme in both literary and visual forms involving the 
representation of a sculptor’s studio, the story of Pygmalion. 
According to the myth, the sculptor has fallen in love with 

the statue he has created and is shown at the moment when, 
with Venus’ help, the figure is brought to life. What is being 
assumed here on the part of the viewer is recognition of the 
sculptor’s ability to make a three-dimensional figure. But while 
in many of the visual representations the action takes place in 
a sculptor’s studio, the action that is being narrated here is the 
sculptor’s bringing of his statue to life rather than his making 
of the statue itself. The spectator is shown the place where 
sculpture is made but the making itself is not represented. 
Instead, attention is focused on the mimetic potential of 
sculpture and the individual sculptor’s capacity to realise this. 
While we may at first glance think we are looking at a visual 
narrative about the making of sculpture, the activity of making 
as such is largely absent. Rather more surprisingly, the same 
might be said of much writing about sculpture. 


The context of Bosse’s print is discussed by McTighe, 1998, 
1520: 

For Julienne’s works by Bouchardon see Catalogue raisonné 

des tableaux, desseins & estampes, et autres effets apres le decès de 

M. de Julienne, Paris, 1767, lots 886 928, 1298 99. La Live 

de Jully’s remark is cited by Reau, 1922, 75. 

Paulson, 1972, 74. 

Penny, 1991, 28. Penny places Rockingham’s commissioning 

of this group within the context of his activities as a patron and 
collector of sculpture. His purchases included the Donatello 
roundel and other bronzes discussed in chap. 12. 

The V&A drawing (586-1950) shows a Juno remonstrating with Jove 
but in a different configuration from that in the Istitut 
Néerlandais, Paris, illustrated by Penny, 1991, fig. 30. It is 
associated with seven other drawings of funo alone. 

This group of drawings in the V&A is related to two sketch 
books, one of ¢.1765 7 and the other of ¢.1770-1, in the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, for which see Brown, 1982, 

cat. nos 1462 3. 


Smith, 1828, II, 15. Although Penny suggested that the Judgment 
of Paris terracotta group may have been connected with the 
Rockingham figures, while acknowledging that there was no 
early reference to it, Kenworthy-Browne (1998, 78) has plausibly 
idenufied this as the sketch shown at the Royal Academy in 
1803. 

Approximately this pattern 1s adopted, for example, for the 
catalogue of Puget’s works in Herding, 1970, though here the 
author, being very much alive to the later reception of the 
sculptor’s work, continues with casts and copies. 

A descriptive list of original drawings ... illustrating the Catalogues of the 
Society of Artists of Great Britain in the possession of Edward Jupp, 
London [1871], 5. The drawing had formerly belonged to 
Nollekens and appeared in his sale on 4 Dec. 1823, lot 252. 
Physick, 1969, 119. I am grateful to Michael Snodin for his 
guidance over the technique of the drawing and for a helpful 
discussion over the attribution of this and the Mansion House 
design to Gravelot. 

For the Myddleton drawing see Bindman and Baker, 1995, 

234 -6, 353-4; for the Locke drawing see Baker, forthcoming (b). 
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For a discussion of this diversity of practice see Baker, 1986. 
Although my subsequent work on sculptors’ working practices 
suggests that the interpretation proposed here remains valid, 
I realise that I somewhat underestimated the role of drawings 
in Roubiliac’s practice. 


Meteyard, 1955, I, 443-4. 
Snodin, 1984, cat. no. S.38. 


Although the apparently later heightening has somewhat 
obscured some details of the figures, that of the Duke compares 
well with, for example, the drawing of a Gentleman Standing 
(Snodin, 1984, cat. no. D.15) and the putti and ornamental 
elements resemble those used in the surround for a portrait of 
Henry, Prince of Wales (Brown, 1982, D.7). A further common 
feature between the V&A drawing and documented works by 
Gravelot is the red chalk underdrawing. In addition, the 
absence of a signature and the addition of ‘L.F. Roubiliac inv it’ 
alone would appear to suggest that the drawing is not by the 
sculptor’s hand. 


For the details of the Mansion House commission see Baker, 
1992, and Jeffery, 1993. 

All the known models by Roubiliac, with the exception of the 
Shelburne model (for which see chap. 5) were displayed in 

the 1984 ‘Rococo’ exhibition at the V&A, for which see Snodin, 
1984, cat. nos F.g, 5.7, S.14-16, S.40 and $.45-6. The role and 
nature of Roubiliac’s models is discussed in Baker and Bindman. 
1995; 

Inscribed on the canted face of the base below Eloquence is: 

‘L F Roubiliac int et Fecit 1745’. 


The head of Eloquence most closely resembles the bust of 
Arabella Aufrere, dated 1748 (Snodin, 1984, 293, S.9, where 
the date is incorrectly given as 1747) but the same motif is 
employed on the portraits of Princess Amelia and the Countess of 
Pembroke (Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge and William House, 
Wiltshire), as well as on the bust at Kenwood of an unidentified 
female sitter that may be confidently attributed to Roubiliac on 
account of both its carving and the way the back follows a pat- 
tern used only in Roubiliac’s workshop. 

The changes in the narrative represented within the relief are 
linked with a re-working of the heraldic elements. Here we see 
Roubiliac through a series of modifications not only translating 
a formal code into a more illusionistic mode of representation 
but also distributing the elements so that they serve to link the 
action of the relief with the narrative that is being enacted 
around it. 

Baxandall, 1980; Wagner, 1986. For discussions of Baxandall’s 
work see Crow, 1999, 54 77, and Baker, 1998, on which part of 
the present essay is based; for the implications of Wagner’s 
approach see Potts, 1987. 


Lewis, 1937, 22, 428. 

Grosley, 1771, II, 102-3. 

For the account of Roubiliac’s model for the Wolfe monument 
in Gentleman’s Magazine, 58 (1788), 668-9 see Bindman and Baker, 
1995, 338-9. 


Chapter 4: Museum Pieces? 


L.-P. Deseine, Opinion sur les musées, Paris, an XI, 241-2. Quoted 
by McClellan, 1994, 195. 

Quatremére de Quincy, 1989, 31. For a discussion of the 
political context of Quatremére’s criticism see Potts, 1978, 

191 213. The relationship between Quatremére’s moralism 

and Benjamin’s remarks about the decline of ‘aura’ are tellingly 
explored by Sherman, 1994, 123 -43. 

For an account of sculpture galleries in England see 
Kenworthy-Browne, 1980, 334-53- 

A detailed account of the Eastwell monuments is given by 
Physick, 1970, 125 44. 
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Notes 


The attribution to Taylor of this unpublished monument is 
based on the similarity of the bust and the medallion portrait to 
signed works by Taylor at Wooton-under-Edge and Westbury 
(Gloucestershire and Wiltshire) and the relationship of the 
ornamental motifs to those in drawings by the sculptor in the 
Yaylorian Institute, Oxford. The sparse literature on Taylor as 
a sculptor includes Esdaile, 1948, 63-6, and Baker, 1984 (a), 
278-87, cat. nos S.21-4. 

For a detailed account of the Shannon monument. with full 
documentation of the passages quoted here, see Bindman and 
Baker, 1995, cat. no. 12. 

Lambeth Palace Library, Process Book D442, 84 9o. 

London Magazine, XXVIII, 1759, 615-16. 

For the Warren monument see Bindman and Baker, 1995, 

cal. no. II. 

London Magazine, XXVI, 1757, 552-3- 

For the Pleydell bust and its setting see Victoria and Albert, 
1984, cat. no. 8.33. 

For the Foundling’s Hospital and its role as a place for the 
display of art see Solkin, 1992, 157 -74. 

For the notions of the aesthetic in the 18th century see Mattick, 
1993, and Kristeller, 1990, 163 -227. 

Some of the issues involved in this contextualisation of cultural 
objects within the art museum are illuminatingly discussed by 
Baxandall, 1991, 33-41. 

McClellan, 1994, 168 -9. 

For the history of the Museum’s building see Physick, 1982; for 
the ‘architectural courts’ see Baker, The Cast Courts, 1982 a. 

For the Stowe busts see Whinney, 1971, 60, and Clarke, 1973, 
ERE 

For the Saxon deities see Kenworthy-Browne, 1985, 220 -7. 
The re-contextualisation of the figure of Thuner is discussed by 
Saumarez-Smith, 1989, 6-21. 


IHI DESIGN, MATERIALS AND MAKING 


The richest and most informative discussion of this field, with 
references to the conservation and other literature, is Penny, 
1993. 

For three studies that take account of these issues see Mitchell, 
1995; Young, 1999; Richards, 1999. 


Chapter 5: The Commissioning and Making of Lord 
Shelburne’s ‘costly fabrick’ 


I am grateful to the Earl of Shelburne for allowing me to 
consult and publish material in the Shelburne papers and to 

Tan Gow who first brought the Edinburgh terracotta to my 
attention, having already recognised its similarities with some of 
Roubiliac’s other models. I have also benefited from discussion 
with Kathy Adler, David Bindman, Matthew Craske, Alastair 
Laing, Ingrid Roscoe, Tessa Murdoch, Charles Saumarez Smith 
and others mentioned below. Since this essay was written the 
Shelburne monument has been included in the catalogue of 
Scheemakers’ work (Roscoe, 1999, 227-9), allowing us to see it 
more clearly within the context of this sculptor’s production. 
Reference is made here to the application made to the Diocese 
of Lincoln on g June 1752 for a faculty to erect the monument as 
near as possible to the family vault (Lincs. RO, Diocesan Faculty 
Book. I. 86-8). 


Moody, 1976, lviii. 
Namier and Brooke, 1964, 342. 
G.E.C.: Complete Peerage, V, 1906, 54 7. 


Fitzmaurice, 1875, 308. 


) Transcribed in Appendix L 


Whinney, 1988. 237. 
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For the Newcastle monument see Physick, 1969, 61, and 
Friedman, 1984. 

IFalpole Society, XXII (Vertue IHI), 108. 

PRO Prob. 11, 787, 202, fol. 125. I am grateful to Ingrid Roscoe 
for checking the original will which refers to the sum of £2000 
rather than the erroneous £200 stated in the draft copy on the 
Shelburne papers. 


According to Harte and Williamson, 1937, 170, Monck had a 
distinguished legal career, being called to the bar in 1728 and 
eventually becoming treasurer of the Middle Temple in 1758. 
Transcribed in Appendix II. 

Box 83, fol. 75. A copy of the executor’s accounts prepared for 
the Chancery case is in Box go, fols 127-52. There appears 

to be no other specific mention of the monument in any of the 
Chancery papers in the PRO. 


A comparable arrangement was agreed between Roubiliac and 
the Myddleton family in the contract for the monument to Mary 
Myddelton at Wrexham, for which see Allen, 1973, 102. 


Box 125, fol. 132. 
Box go, fol. 85. 


Box 87, fol. 18. The letter is inscribed in an 18th-century 

hand on the outside ‘1756 Mr Scheemakers desiring further 
recompence for Earl Henry’s Monument in Wycombe Church’, 
but the fact that the additional amount was paid before this date 
suggests that it has been wrongly dated. 


Box go, fol. 152. 


Box go, fol. 152. The original entry (Box 83, fol. 75) refers only 
to his “Trouble and Expence’ without specifically mentioning a 
design. 


Quarto volume with spine label reading ‘Sir Robert Taylor’s 
Designs’, fol. 86r. For this volume and Taylor’s other books 
see Gilson, 1973. I am grateful to Dr Gilson for allowing me to 
see the drawings and for discussing them with me. 


Esdaile, 1948, 63-6. Taylor’s reputation has suffered doubly 
through the removal (and dismemberment) in the 1930s of his 
Cornewall monument from a prominent position in the nave of 
Westminster Abbey and the omission of Esdaile’s article from 
Margaret Whinney’s bibliography. For an attempt to rehabilitate 
him see Baker , 1984 a, and catalogue nos $.21-S.24; $.50-51 and 
5.53 in Snodin, 1984. 

In its architectural form the monument resembles that shown 

in a Taylor design for a mausoleum included in the same 
volume (fol. 115r). This may relate to the demolished 
mausoleum at Chilham, Kent, for which see Binney, 1984, 78 9. 
The Shelburne design has a scale at the bottom indicating a 
width of 26 feet but the executed monument measures only 

15 feet wide. 


For the complex history of the McSwiny project see Haskell, 
1980, and Mazza, 1976, 79-102. 


The motif of the drapery being lifted was used by Roubiliac on 
his Hough monument and the figure of Fortitude was the basis 
for the Minerva on the Argyll tomb, for which see Baker, 

cat. entry 7 in Snodin, 1984. The same figure was employed by 
Rysbrack for what appears to be an unsuccessful design for the 
Argyll commission, for which see Eustace, 1982, 132, fig. 43. 

As Eustace points out, the Rusconi monument had been 
engraved by Freij. 

For these see Penny, 1977, 137 9. 

For the Montagu medal see British Museum, i911. 


The terracotta model was discovered by Ian Gow in 1985 in a 
niche on the outside of a house in Edinburgh; although its 
earlier provenance is unknown it may have been owned in the 
early 19th century by the interior decorator and writer on 
aesthetics, David Ramsay Hay, who at that period was making 
alterations to the house. An account of the monument’s 
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discovery will be published shortly by Godfrey Evans, to whom 
I am grateful for discussing the model with me. 

For a discussion of the relationship of Roubiliac’s working 
practices to those of his English and continental contemporaries 
see Baker, 1986 (a), 59 84, and Bindman and Baker, 1995. The 
technical features of the Shelburne terracotta are discussed by 
Galvin, 1991. | am grateful to Carol Galvin for the opportunity 
to examine the model with her when it was being conserved. 


This is transcribed by Esdaile, 1948, 195. This account is 
repeated by various later writers, including Sandell, 1871, 100 1 
(kindly brought to my attention by Alastair Laing). 

Third Day, 14 May 1762, lot 65. 9 April 1766 (lot 38). 

Esdaile, 1928, 181. 

It is possible that the child formed part of a Charity group and 
that Roubiliac’s model had two flanking allegorical groups, 
similar to those in Taylor’s drawing. However, the relatively 
large scale of the child suggests that it belonged to a group of 
‘real’ figures. 


For the details of this see Baker, 1986 (a), 60. Scheemakers and 
Taylor also appear to have been rivals for the monument to 
John, Lord Somers, at North Mimms, Herts. Although usually 
attributed to Scheemakers, like the very different design in 
Scheemakers’ hand in the V&A (for which see Physick, 1969), 
the executed work employs exactly the same figure as that on 
the monument to Sir Henry Penrice at Offley, Herts, signed by 
Taylor. 

For the Fuller portrait and its provenance see Piper, 1973, 275-6, 
no. 2924. 

Box go, fol. 113. 


» Colvin, 1978, 483. 


Skull, 1908, where both the pew and Keene’s design are 
illustrated. An early 1gth-century view of the nave with the pew 
in situ is published in Addleshaw and Etchells, 1948, 15. 

Namier and Brooke, I, 1964, 216; III, 1964, 270. 

Unfortunately the volume containing the records of the 
Overseers of the Poor for the 1750s (in which business about 

the fabric of the church would have been included) does not 
survive. (I am grateful to Bucks. Record Office for help over 
this.) The records of the borough of Wycombe (to which Philip 
Crouch kindly gave me access) consist of the most brief accounts 
of those nominated as burgesses and freemen and so make no 
reference to the monument, despite Petty-Fitzmaurice’s refer- 
ence to the mayor in his letter to Monck about alterations to the 
vault. 


Lewis, 1937, 459-60. 


Chapter 6: Collaboration and Sub-contracting in 
18th-century English Sculptors’ Workshops 


A notable and important exception is the thesis by Matthew 

Craske (“The London Sculpture Trade and the Development 
of the Imagery of the Family in Funerary Monuments of the 

Period 1720- 1760’, Westfield College, University of London, 

1992), which will form the basis of a book to be published by 
Yale University Press. My research on Cheere and Roubiliac 
has been carried out over the same period and owes much to 
numerous discussions with Dr Craske. 


For this see Bindman and Baker, 1995, 62-9. The significance 
of Sir Andrew Fountaine’s Venus was first recognised by 

T. Murdoch (in Murdoch, 1983). Other early works include 
busts of Turenne and the Prince Condé (brought to my attention by 
Didier Gautrfeau, for which see chapter 11, below). 


Fisdaile, 1928, particularly chaps I-II. 
Vertue, III, 1934. 

Walpole, 1765-71, 99. 

Smith, 1828, 89-99. 
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Moser, 1802, 252. Roubiliac is also mentioned in a further article 
in the European Magazine, 43 (1803), 178-9. 

Cunningham, 1830, 31-67. 

Although Walpole’s information about Roubiliac is in part 
inaccurate (he attributes to Roubiliac works by Rysbrack), the 
ascription to him of half the Dublin busts is, despite the doubts 
of modern commentators, almost certainly correct and suggests 
that Sir Edward Walpole may indeed have played some role in 
Roubiliac’s advancement, as J.T. Smith later suggested, citing 
other evidence. For the Dublin busts see Baker, 1995. 


end day, lot 12; for the full catalogue see Bindman and Baker, 
1995, 362 7. 

Esdaile, 1928, 13-32. For the monuments now rejected or attrib- 
utable to other sculptors see Bindman and Baker, 1995, 359-61. 
The busts attributed by Esdaile to Roubiliac include Rysbrack’s 
Newton (for which see Webb, 1954, 78-82), a so-called bust of 
Prior now thought to be a portrait of George Pitt by Henry 
Cheere (for which see Baker, 1984) and a so-called portrait of 
Sir Edward Walpole, now considered a bust of an unknown Irish 
sitter by John Nost the Younger (for which see Baker, 1992, 
71-4). 

For this see Bindman and Baker, 1995, chaps 7 and 17. 


The production of the Connolly monument, with its two 
reclining figures beneath an imposing, richly decorated canopy, 
must have involved a team of masons and a highly competent 
figure carver. The design of the monument, the arrangement 

of the figures (with that of the wife placed behind and slightly 
above that of the husband) and the style of the individual 
components show Carter employing already familiar patterns. 

It seems unlikely that Roubiliac was involved in either the design 
of the monument as a whole or the making of models for the 
individual figures. On the other hand, the monument differs 
from most contemporary British work in the sharpness and 
angularity of the drapery carving, suggesting that Carter had the 
use of an accomplished figure carver. It is conceivable that this 
was Roubiliac, though the sharp ridges and angular folds do not 
resemble very closely either the drapery patterns used by him 
later or those used by Coustou of any of the French sculptors 
whose work may have provided a starting point for his treatment 
of drapery. For the Conolly monument see Potterton, 1975, 39- 
This account is based on that in Baker, 1986, 143 60, where the 
specific documentation is given for works mentioned here. Other 
important information is provided by Webb, 1958, 232-74. 

The leasing of six tenements in the Sanctuaries to Cheere is 
recorded in the Dean and Chapter minutes for 17 October 1743. 


) For the Tufnells see Colvin, 1978, 457, and Baker, 1990. 


His appointment is recorded in the Dean and Chapter minutes 
on 26 April 1743. The account for the work on the towers is 
indexed on the muniments under Cheere’s name. 

The Bradford monument was erected by 1739 when it was 
mentioned in the Dean and Chapter minutes in connection 
with the adjacent monument to Richard Kane. 

The Hoare’s Bank account is discussed by Webb, 1958, but 

the account at Drummond’s Bank has yet to be properly investi- 
gated. 

This figure is mentioned by Carter in a letter of 1747 quoted by 
Rupert Gunnis in a letter to Country Life, 18 Jan. 1952, 163. 
This motif had already been employed in Antwerp by Michel 
Van der Voort in a drawing reproduced by Tralbaut, 1950, 

pl. 96. 

Scheemakers’ sale took place on 6 and 7 June 1771. 

The range of different styles being used in Cheere’s workshop 
may be illustrated by the differences between, for example, the 
busts of George Pitt (V&A), Sir John Harpur and George Wither. 
The drawings were acquired in the late 19th century from the 
dealer Parsons. Around this date they were mounted in four 
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Notes 


volumes, one of which has now been dismembered. Although 
drawings by other sculptors, notably Rysbrack, are included in 
this set, the majority appears to be by Cheere. They included 
not only original drawings, both sketches and highly finished 
coloured designs, but also copy or traced drawings that were 
presumably kept as a record as well as copies of details from 
earlier monuments in the Abbey, possibly connected with 
Cheere’s responsibilities as ‘Carver’. 

For the various letters to Littleton, in which Rysbrack often 
refers to his own making of models when he has not been too 
“‘Busied about Work in my Shop’, see Webb, 1958, 194-2009. 
For a discussion of these various sculptors’ design procedures 
see Bindman and Baker, 1995, 227-55- 

This summary is based in the analysis given by Clifford, 1990, 
24-8. 

Styles, 1995, 112-20. 

D. Defoe, The Compleat English Tradesman, 1727, cited by Clifford, 
1990, 25. 

For Collins and his reliefs see Snodin, 1984, cat. no. 8.25. 

For Van der Hagen see Webb, 1954, 68, 186, 189, and Randall, 
1985, 318. Three reliefs and a head by him were included in 
Rysbrack’s sale of 14 Feb. 1767 (lots 43 6). 

For Rackstrow and his trade card see Morton and Wess, 

1993, 57. For Rackstrow’s production of portraits and garden 
sculpture, see chaps 8 and 10 below. 

A cutting of this advertisement, annotated with the date of 

17 Oct. 1769, is included in Walpole’s Book of Materials in the 
Lewis Walpole Library (Yale Library) at Farmington, 
Connecticut. 

For Clay’s Clock see Croft-Murray, 1943, and Snodin, 1984, 
cat. no. $.2-3. 

For the relationship between stucco work and the decoration on 
goldsmiths’ work see Snodin’s remarks in Hare, 1990. Hilary 
Young is currently preparing a study of those obscure modellers 
who seem to have played an important role in this type of work 
and I am grateful to him for his comments on this problem. 


» Tam grateful to Alastair Laing for bringing this monument to 


my attention. 

For Scheemakers and his workshop see Roscoe, 1996, and 
Roscoe, 1999. 

For this relationship, see chap. 8. 

The position of the masons is discussed by Colvin, 1978, 18-25. 
For other works that were published by Mrs Esdaile as early 
works by Roubiliac and might therefore have been considered 
here, see note 11 above. The attribution of the bust of Raymond 
is discussed in Baker, 1995(c). 

For the Aufrere bust see Snodin, 1984, cat. no. 8.9. 

For this procedure see Baker, 1995. For further technical infor- 
mation see Larson, 1993, 487-501. 

For Roubiliac’s training see Baker, 1984, 106-113; the implica- 
tions of this for his workshop practice are discussed in Bindman 
and Baker, 1995, 241-5. 

The inscription on the base (in apparently the same lettering as 
that used for the details about Vernon himself) refers to the 
death of one of his daughters in 1740, suggesting that the work 
was erected after this date. Payments of £150 and £186 made on 
22 Dec. 1744 and 26 Nov. respectively are recorded in Cooke's 
account at Hoare’s Bank. 

For the Ray bust see Baker, 1995 (b), 110 36. Matthew Craske 
and I will be publishing the Streatfeild bust shortly. 

Cheere’s networks have been meticulously followed by Craske, 
1992, chap 1. 

For this bust and its facture see Baker, 19g5(¢). A similar type of 
back is, however, used on the bust of Anna Borrett (Shoreham, 
Kent) signed by Cheere. The busts on monuments at Shoreham 
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and Otford (Kent) require fuller investigation and are likely to 
prompt further re-thinking of Cheere’s workshop and 
Roubillae’s role within it. 

For the monument see Bindman and Baker, 1995, 357 8. 
Benjamin Palmer has been suggested as the sculptor by John 
Lord. 

This letter (in the Lewis Walpole Library, Yale University, 

MS 72-435) was kindly brought to my attention by Todd 
Longstaffe-Gowan. Although the reference came to light only 
after the book on Roubiliac’s monuments had gone to press, it 
would appear to support the attribution made there on stylistic 
grounds. The same drapery type was used for the bust of John 
Bamber (Barking, Essex) for which see Bindman and Baker, 
1995. 347, although in this case it is unclear whether the already 
executed bust was placed on a rather later monument or if this 
too is a case of Roubiliac collaborating with another sculptor. 


First day, lot 68. 


Chapter 7: Making and Viewing Bronze Sculpture 


I am grateful to Anthony Radcliffe for discussing this material 
with me on numerous occasions. I am also conscious of my 
debt to many colleagues who have provided both references and 
suggestions. Among these are Helen Clifford, Peta Evelyn, 
Phillippa Glanville, Anthony North, Ingrid Roscoe, Carolyn 
Sargentson, David Solkin and John Styles. 

For the documentation of the commission and the rival submis- 
sions by Rysbrack, Carlini and Roubiliac see Bindman and 
Baker, 1995, 336-8, and chaps 1 and 3 above. 

Early accounts of Wilton’s model and the one drawing known 
of the project suggest, however, that it was not envisaged as part 
of the original scheme and was not planned and designed until 
the mid-1760s, as discussed in chap. 1 above. 

Smith, 1828, 176. 

This has been explored recently by Joan Coutu in her recent 
doctoral thesis and in Coutu, 1998. 


) The silvery colour of scratch marks that were easily incised in 


the metal was clearly evident when Anthony Radcliffe and I 
examined it recently. 

For Fanelli see Pope Hennessy, 1968, 166-71; Radcliffe and 
Thornton, 1978, 254-61; Wengraf, 1992; Howarth, 1989, 73 113. 
For Le Sueur see Avery, 1982; Evelyn, 1995. 

For a discussion of Westmacott and early nineteenth-century 
bronze casting see Busco, 1994, 24—6; for Chantrey’s bronzes 
see Yarrington ef al, 1991-2. 

For Vertue’s comments see Vertue, V, 24, 58-9. For Gibbon’s 
bronze statues see Green, 1964, 55-8, and, most recently, 
Gibson, 1999. 

Vertue, I, 89. 

For Besnier and Le Sueur see Lightbown, 1993, 132-67. 
Cunningham, 1830, 240-41. 

For the documentation of the Guy statue see Roscoe, 1999, 
251-2. Responses to the Guy statue are discussed by Solkin, 1996. 
I am grateful to both Ingrid Roscoe and David Solkin for allow- 
ing me to make use of their unpublished material. According to 
Whinney, 1988, 52, the Edward VI statue is described as stone 
coloured in imitation of bronze, but is in fact bronze. 

I Vertue, II, 66. My discussion here is based on the detailed 
account of the commission provided by Eustace, 1982, 23 -34. 


This is the only example of Rysbrack using a large-scale plaster 
model. It was probably an exceptional procedure and it is likely 
that he employed a specialist ‘Caster in Plaster of Paris’ such as 
Peter Vanina, whom he elsewhere states that he used for casting, 
‘it being a thing Entirely out of my way’. 

Unlike bronze, lead was of course a common material for 
statues in Britain and it would be interesting to examine how 
important a factor the difference between the two materials was 
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in the perception of sculptures. For some of the associations of 
lead figures see chap. ro below. 

Cited by Eustace, 1982. 

London in Miniature (2nd ed., ¢.1755) describes the statue of James 
II, then in the Privy Garden at Whitehall, in the following terms: 
‘a Pedestrian Statue, in Brass, erected in honour of King James 
II. dressed in the Habit of a Roman Caesar. The Attitude is fine, 
the Manner free and easy, the Execution finished and perfect, 
and the expression in the face inimitable ... On the Whole, this 
Statue is exceedingly beautiful, and can hardly be exceeded by 
any modern Performance of the Kind in Europe.’ 


Maitland, London, 1755, 1308. 


The man of Taste Occasion’d by an Epistle of Mr. Pope’s On that subject, 
London, 1733. 


Entries under ‘Brass’, ‘Foundry’ and ‘Statues’ in Dictionarium 
Polygraphicum: or, the Whole Body of Arts Regularly Digested, London, 
1735. Some of the same passages are repeated, but with 
interesting additions about the different metals used for the 
casting of bells, in Enfield, 1809. 


Blackmore, 1976, 16-17. 
Mortimer, 1763, 36-8. 


For a discussion of these mounts and their production see the 
discussion by North, 1994, 55 -8. 


It was presumably to such crafismen that Anne Seymour Damer 
went in 1787 when at the request of Horace Walpole she 
modelled a bust for his antique head of Jupiter Serapis and ‘had 
it cast in bronze which she repaired and some of the curls’. For 
this see Lewis, Smith and Lam, 1960, 443. For a discussion of 
these mounts and their production see the discussion by North, 


1994, 55-8. 


) For the Four Monarchies Clock see Croft-Murray, 1943, and 


Snodin, 1984, cat. nos S.2 and S.3. 


For example, on a number of pieces marked by Paul de 
Lamerie. Michael Snodin has drawn attention to the differences 
in quality and finish between the figurative work on de 
Lamerie’s silver and that on pieces by most other goldsmiths, 
suggesting that he employed different and more accomplished 
modellers. 


Mallet, 1962, 153-8; Snodin, 1984, cat. no. 8.45. 
Cited by Mallet, 1962, 154. 
For discussions of Roubiliac’s marble surfaces and the ways in 


which they were viewed see Bindman and Baker, 1995, chap. 20, 
and Baker, 1995 (b). 


For a meticulously documented example of bronze collecting in 
Italy see Friedman, 1988, 836-45. The sale of bronzes from 
Italian collections directly on the London art market in 1764 is 
discussed in chap. 12. 


Small bronzes are, of course, used on clocks and furniture. For 
the production of such bronzes at the start of the eighteenth 
century by craftsmen using Fanelli’s moulds see Radcliffe and 
Thornton, 1978. Here we perhaps see a continuity similar to that 
maintained by the Besnier family. 


These are listed among the premiums of the Society of Arts 
recorded in Dossie, 1728, 442. A version of Spang’s ecorché cast 
by Burch is in the V&A. 


For discussions of the Chelsea and other versions see Penny, 
1992, 17-19, and the review of this by Malcolm Baker in 
Burlington Magazine, 136 (1994), 851. 

Neither head can be precisely paralleled by documented works 
by Roubiliac but they seem closer to his children’s heads than to 
the more Duquesnoy-like heads by Rysbrack or Scheemakers, 
No less than six versions of a ‘laughing boy’ are listed separately 
in Roubiliac’s 1762 sale catalogue (2nd day, lots 22—4; 3rd day, 
lots 25 and 64; 4th day, lot 33), along with one ‘crying boy’ 

(4th day, lot 24). Given the images of mourning children 
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employed on Roubiliac’s monuments, it is surprising that the 
crying children do not figure more prominently, and the prepon- 
derance of laughing over crying ones perhaps suggests that this 
was an independent composition rather than an element within 
a monument. The models for the surviving bronze and other 
versions of the laughing and crying children might conceivably 
be identifiable with these references in the 1762 sale. A possible 
link with Roubiliac might also be hinted at by the appearance of 
“Two sculptural figures in marble, laughing and crying boy’ as 
lot 82 in William Smith’s sale (25 Feb. 1800), followed immedi- 
ately by Roubiliac’s bust of Princess Amelia. However, although 
the contexts of some of the references to the laughing child in 
the 1762 catalogue suggest these were heads executed in the 
round several of them occur in lots that also contain ‘medals’ or 
high-relief portraits related to the bronzes discussed above. 
Perhaps these were related to the ‘2 Médallions de relief modélés 
en cire, par un célèbre Artiste Anglois; Pun represente un Buste 
d’Enfant pleurant, l’autre riant. Ces morceaux sont touchés 

avec autant de gout qu’il soit possible en ce genre, & chacun est 
refermé sous verres & dans des cadres noirs.’ (Anon. Sale, 

le Brun and Boileau, Paris, 30 Jan. 1728, lot 103; information 
Alastair Laing). It is more likely that these wax reliefs are by 
Isaac Gosset who on at least one occasion based a portrait on a 
bust seen in Roubiliac’s studio. On the other hand, a reference 
to a ‘marble bust (a boy laughing)’ recorded in the pocket book 
of Edward Knight on g May 1771 but described as being by 
Flaxman (by E. Hendriks, in Burlington Magazine, Oct. 1984, 623) 
suggests that the authorship of the laughing and crying children 
by another sculptor should not be ruled out. 


For Mortimer’s painting see Sunderland, 1986, 131-2. 


For the marble, now in the National Portrait Gallery, see 
Balderston, 1985, 189. The three bronze versions comprise: 

(1) Dublin Castle, with bronze cartouche and marble socle 
inscribed ‘ANNO 1746 RUBILLAC F[ECIT]’; (2) formerly in 
the possession of the descendants of Nathaniel Clements M.P. 
(1705-77), Ranger of Phoenix Park, also with cartouche and 
marble socle, but without inscription (Christie’s, 16 April 1991, 
lot 45); (3) truncated bronze of the bust on later marble socle, 
V&A (A. 17-1959; Whinney, 1971, 86 8). A further bronze bust 
that might be considered in relation to the Chesterfield bronzes is 
a head of an unidentified man, attributed to Joseph Wilton 
(private collection, London). 

For a discussion of socle types see Baker, 1995 (a). 

Foster, 1988, 187 -8. 

For the various versions of Cromwell, including the bronze by 
Edward Pierce dated 1672, see Piper, 1952/4. The dates of 
various bronze versions is difficult to establish but the National 
Portrait Gallery example illustrated here has a socle consistent 
in form with that used in the 1760s. 


Other examples of bronze sculpture produced in eighteenth- 
century Britain include two figures identified as James II (Yale 
Center for British Art, New Haven), a bust of Mary Berry by 
Anne Seymour Dormer (Sotheby, 10 Dec. 1991, lot 91) and a 
Triton attributed to Matthew Boulton (Christie’s, 11 Dec. 1990, 
lot 89; brought to my attention of Hilary Young). Among further 
works (less certainly of British production) that also deserve 
consideration is the bronze figure of George I in the City 
Chambers, Edinburgh. 


IV CATEGORIES AND GENRES 


Weber, 1985, the main arguments of which are conveniently 
summarised in the review by Rosasco, 1987. Bindman and 
Baker, 1995, looks at tomb sculpture, but still in the context of 
a monographic form. 

Pointon, 1993. Matthew Craske’s forthcoming study of tomb 
sculpture promises to contextualise this particular genre in a 
very revealing way. 
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Notes 


Chapter 8: Portrait Busts of Architects in 
18th-century Britain 


This essay is based on work at present in progress on 18th- 
century portrait sculpture. I am grateful for helpful comments 
from Kathy Adler, David Bindman, John Harris, Alan Morton, 
Tessa Murdoch, Anthony Radcliffe, Charles Saumarez Smith, 
Michael Snodin, Jacob Simon and others mentioned below. 


Campbell, 1747, 139-40. 
Vertue, 1934, III, 146. 


As Charles Saumarez Smith has suggested to me, the bust of 
Dean Aldrich at Christ Church, Oxford (Poole, 1925, 42), might 
be included in this group but is not discussed here since the 
image presents him as a cleric and his role as an architect was 
probably considered secondary to his position as dean. 
Nevertheless contemporary appreciation of his standing as an 
architect is evident from the proposal to commemorate him with 
a statue, never executed, ‘in the middle of the area of Peckwater 
with a model of Peckwater in his hand’ (Historical Manuscripts 
Commission, Report on Manuscripts at Welbeck, vii, 68, cited by 
Poole, 1925, 41). 

For the bust of de Cotte, see Souchal, 1977, 211; for an intriguing 
proposal that the bust of Christopher Wren by Edward Pierce is 
based on a model by Coysevox see Penny, 1992, II, 144. For the 
terracotta by Roland see Fusco, 1997, 43. 


Colvin, 1978, 29. As well as relying heavily on Colvin’s 
introduction, this paper also makes use of discussions of the 
architectural profession in Jenkins, 1961, Kaye, 1960, and 
Wilton-Ely, 1977. 

Op. cit., 159, cited by Colvin, 1978, 19. 

For the collaboration of architects and sculptors see Webb, 
1958 (a), 330; Friedman, 1982, 16-22, and Friedman, 1984, 
87-102. 

Although this monument was formerly attributed to Peter 
Scheemakers, the handling of the drapery is closer to that on 
contemporary work by Sir Henry Cheere and a payment of 
£100 to Cheere from Archer’s account at Hoare’s Bank on 
19 Jan. 1739 (kindly brought to my attention by Ingrid Roscoe) 
may well be connected with this work. The source of the right 
hand figure is one of two sibyls engraved by Marcantonio 
Raimondi after Raphael. (For this engraving and the figures 
on a sarco-phagus relief used by Marcantonio as a source see 
Rubenstein, 1976, 121.) A terracotta model for the left hand 
figure is in the V&A (A,11-1934); although Cheere’s sale on 
26-7 March 1770 included numerous models, very few are 
identified and this piece is the only example that may be 
securely linked with Cheere. 


Tufnell died in 1719 but the fine for the erection of the monu- 
ment was paid in 1726 so that the monument must be later than 
this date. Other monuments to architects or master builders 
include those to Edward Strong in St Peter’s, St Albans 
(Godfrey, 1916, pl. 5) and to Joseph Patience (d. 1797) in All 
Hallows, London Wall. 

The various versions are discussed in my catalogue entries in 
Jackson-Stops, 1985, cat. nos 143~4. 

For a description of them at this date by a visiting Frenchman 
see Physick, 1969, 79. 

Physick, 1969, 28. 

Wittkower, 1974, 72-112. 

This is also used on the title page of Hoppus and Cole’s Andrea 
Palladio’s Architecture, 1733, for which see Wittkower, 1974. 87. 


» Kerslake, 1977, 96-8. 


Kerslake, 1977, 15 18. 

Of Building (B.L., Add MS 32540), cited by Colvin, 1978, 29. 
13 May 1842, lot 99. The descriptions here and in the earlier 
account of Strawberry Hill make no mention of a pedestal. 


Notes 


Although, as Friedman points out (Colvin, 1978, 334, n. 61) this 
follows a Gibbs design, it is likely to date from the time of its 
acquisiuon by St-Martin-in-the-Fields. 

cl Description of the Villa of Mr Horace Walpole, Strawberry Hill, 
1784. 42. 

28 March 178, lot 88. 

Harris, 1985, 198-207. 

Cited by Friedman, 1984. 


Earl of Oxford’s sale at Mr Cock’s, 8 March 1741/2, lot 26 
(Bridgman, bought by Lord Essex), g March, lot 32 (Wooton, 
bought by Hay). 

9 March 1741/2, lot 31, bought by Hay. 

Fenton’s dedicatory poem, placed opposite the engraving of the 
bust refers to it in the following terms: “Inspir’d with hfe by 
SCULPTURE’S happy toil,/The Marble breathes, and softens 
with your smile;/Proud to receive the form, by fate 
design’d/The fairest model of the fairer kind.’ (I am grateful to 
Simon Jervis for kindly drawing my attention to this engraving.) 
The bust itself is discussed by Webb, 1954, 52-3. It is mentioned 
in Vertue’s list of Rysbrack’s busts in 1732, together with ‘a 
profile’ of the same sitter (Vertue, 1934, III, 56). 

Vertue, 1934, 57; Webb, 1954, 61. Thomas is one of the figures 
represented, together with Rysbrack, Gibbs, Dahl, Vertue, 
Wootton and Bndgeman in Gavin Hamilton’s group portrait 

A Conversation of Virtuosi ... at the Kings Armes in the National 
Portrait Gallery, (for which see Kerslake, 1977, 340-2). Webb 
points out that many of those shown here sat to Rysbrack for 
their busts but still more striking is the fact that almost of all of 
them enjoyed the patronage of the Earl of Oxford. This may 
simply testify to the importance of Harley’s role as a patron but 
it is perhaps worth considering whether this was conceived 
originally as a group portrait of Harley’s artists. However, 
Vertue’s account of the picture’s origin as a means of promoting 
‘the Interest of Mr. Hamilton’ would seem to speak against 

this. For Thomas see Wright and Wright, 1966, 463; the diary 
of the Earl of Oxford’s librarian, Humphrey Wanley, is a 
particularly valuable source for the connections of those in 
Harley’s patronage. 

Balderston, forthcoming. 

Vertue, III, 1934, 13. 

Poole, 1921. 

Friedman, 1984, 101. 

Sotheby’s, 22 April 1986, lot 72. 

Eustace, 1982, 75. A bust of uncertain date showing Gibbs 

as an older man is recorded by Poole, 1921, om the stairs of the 
Radcliffe Camera. 


Balderston, forthcoming. 


Sotheby’s 17 July 1988, lot 278. A detailed account of the 
literature about this bust is given in the full catalogue entry by 
Gordon Balderston and I am grateful to him for making his 
material available to me. The iconography of Smith (including 
the Winstanley portrait on which the Rysbrack busts may be 
based) is discussed in Gomme, 1985, 277-9, and Colvin, 1970, 
gaiz: 


) Webb, 1954, 180, 225, pl. 89; Tibbits, 1941, 230 34. 


7 For Hiorne see Gomme, 1985 (a), 45-62, 195 8. Gomme 


points out (p. 197, n. 30) that at Packington one of the 
projects taken over by the Hiornes after Smith’s death — a 
portrait of Francis Smith was in 1739 framed for the owner, 
Lord Guernsey. 

Holmes, tg62. 25. 

Christie's. 24 April rg86. lot 86. 

Langford & Son, 20 April 1765, lot 28, ‘One of the late Mr 
Ripley, Architect’ (under “Busts in Marble’). 
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Vertue, III, 1934, 56. This was perhaps intended to be paired 
with a bust of his wife since below the entry ‘Sr Tho Hewet 
Surveyr — a marble’ is written ‘his lady a marble’. 
Vertue, II, 1934, 33. No reference is made here to the bust of 
his wife (for which see the note above). 


Baker, 1982 (b). 
For the marked rise in country house building during this period 
see Saumarez Smith, 1988, 1-9. 


Webb, 1958, 233. Dr J.S.G. Simmons has kindly informed me 
that no documentation for the bust can be found in the college 
records. The bust is identified as Hawksmoor in John Gutch’s 
edition of Wood, 1786, 242 (cited by Downes, 1979, 9). 
Apparently no monument was erected to Hawksmoor so that 
the original version is most likely to have been a house bust. 

It could possibly have passed to the architect’s descendants so 
that the absence of any reference in the sale catalogue does not 
preclude the possibility of a terracotta or marble belonging to 
Hawksmoor himself. The architect’s gravestone (for which see 
Downes, 1979, 6, n.13) was carved by Andrews Jelfe, a mason 
who lived in Westminster and may well have had links with 
Cheere. 


7 The Wither monument is among the considerable number of 


monuments newly attributed to Cheere by Matthew Craske in 
the course of his research on the works produced by this work- 
shop and the networks of connections between patrons and 
sculptor. I am grateful to Matthew Craske for discussing his 
material with me and for drawing my attention to the bust of 
Wither. 


For these Gibbs-derived works see Baker, 1986, 159. They will 
be dealt with in more detail by Matthew Craske. 


For the Vernon and Cooke monuments see idem., 146-8. 


For the Isham bust see Royal Academy of Arts, 1951, 22, 

cat. no. 16, Although this bust, which is mentioned in his 
widow’s will, has usually been attributed to Scheemakers on the 
basis of Mary, Lady Isham’s description of it in the 19th century 
and its presumed relationship with the bust on Sir Justinian 
Isham’s monument, it differs very markedly from the monument 
portrait and from the many signed and documented busts by 
Scheemakers. 


Baker, 1984 (a), and Snodin, 1984, cat. no. S.g (dated 1748 and 
not 1747 as in the first printing of the catalogue). As Matthew 
Craske has pointed out to me, it may be significant that Esdaile’s 
attribution to Roubiliac (for which see Esdaile, 1928, 120) of 

the monument to Thomas Hooke, which is the only other 
monument of any significance in the same church at Wooton 

St Lawrence, rests on the vicar’s mention of a reference to 
Roubiliac in the parish records. This has not been further 
investigated but could perhaps be connected with the Wither 
monument. 


Although the bust does not appear to be close to the painted 
portrait by Aikman (Fleming, 1962, pl. 2) and the mausoleum 
apparently underwent at least some alteration by Commissioner 
Adam, William’s grandson, the roundel in which it is set and the 
sarcophagus beneath are clearly visible in Robert Adam’s water- 
colour in Sir John Soane’s Museum, London (Fleming, 1962, 

pl. 40). I am grateful to Iain Brown and Helen Smailes for 
discussing these portraits with me, to James Simpson for making 
available to me his unpublished material on William Adam and 
to John Harris for allowing me to see his version. 


For the documentation see my catalogue entry in Snodin, 1984, 
288. cat. no. S.1. 


For which see Webb, 1958, fig. 25. 
The mausoleum portrait rests on a low square socle of a type not 
dissimilar from that used on busts associated with either Henry 


or John Cheere, such as the heads of Dr and Mrs Salmon and 
the Duke of Cumberland in the V&A, for which see Whinney, 
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1971, 88 91 and 94, where they are attributed respectively to 
Roubiliac and an anonymous sculptor. The large turned socle 
on the Scottish National Portrait Gallery version appears to be a 
1gth-century addition, 


Colvin, 1955, 151 -2; Smith, 1828, 208 n. 

Idem., p.207. 

J. Kerslake, 1977, 293-5. 

For example, the folded edge of the coat on the sitter’s right and 
the folds and tassel of the cap. For the Detroit bust see Darr, 
1988, 497-8. 

It is possible that the bust has perhaps suffered some water 


damage and been slightly recut on this side. I am grateful to 
John Larson for his helpful comments about this. 


‘An Inventory of Household Goods, Furniture, Implements ... 
and other articles late the Property of Sir John Ingilby of Ripley 
in the County of York’, manuscript, 1773. (Ingilby family 
archive.) 

There is no surviving evidence to suggest that any of these 
particular busts were made for presentation by the sitter to a 
friend. The gift of a portrait bust as a sign of close friendship is a 
well-documented i18th-century practice and may be said to be 
one of the functions of sculptural portraiture at this period. 
Bouchardon’s bust of Lord Hervey (private collection), for 
example, was probably given to his friend Sir Stephen Fox who 
showed him ‘an affection and friendship I am as incapable of 
forgetting, as any nature but his is incapable of feeling’. (For the 
documentation on this see my entry in Jackson Stops, 1985, 
cat. no. 239.) 


Compare also the monument to Dean Willcocks in Westminster 
Abbey, though here the west front of the Abbey is shown on the 
sarcophagus but without any bust. 


This is discussed in Solkin, 1986, 42 9. 
For Rackstrow’s trade card see Snodin, 1986, 86. 


Public Advertiser, 5 November 1753. “Busto’s’ here may refer to 
reductions of busts of worthies rather than busts of contempo- 
raries executed from the life. 


Perhaps the adoption of hitherto aristocratic forms might help 
to explain why Burlington appears to have commissioned no 
bust of himself. His portrait by Knapton (for which see Francis 
Russell’s entry in Jackson-Stops, 1985, cat. no. 139) does, 
however, include the Rysbrack bust of Inigo Jones. 


As Brown points out (Brown, I, 1978, 446), a bust of a “Mr 
Adam’ is included in J.T. Smuth’s list of Nollekens’ works and a 
‘bust of Mr R, Adam in plaister’ by Hoskins was sold at Robert 
Adam’s sale at Christie’s on 22 May 1818, lot 10. However, as 
Hoskins worked primarily as a modeller for Wedgwood, it 
remains uncertain as to whether this was a full-scale portrait 
bust. The identity of the Adam in Smith’s list is unclear though 
Robert Adam is the most likely candidate, as Brown suggests. 
If so Nollekens’ portrait is the one recorded 18th-century bust of 
an architect produced after 1755. Further information about the 
iconography of Robert Adam is given in John Kerslake’s letter 
to the Burlington Magazine, CXX (1978), 762. 


Chapter g: A Family Affair 

Solkin, 1993, 86. The phrase ‘family pieces’ is used by Vertue in 
his 1729 description of Hogarth’s ‘conversations consisting of 
many figures’. 

Solkin, 1993, 50. Major discussions of the conversation piece 
drawn on here include Paulson, 1975, chap. 8; D’Oench, 1980; 
Bermingham, 1986, 14-33; Solkin, 1992, chaps 2 and 3; Pointon, 
1993, chap. 6; and West, 1995. 

Llewellyn, 1991, 101-108; Bindman and Baker, 1995, 1-47. 

The representation of the family on monuments will form a 
major theme within Matthew Craske’s forthcoming study of 
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English tomb sculpture of between 1730 and 1760 and has 
already been illuminatingly discussed in his thesis (Craske. 

1992). 

But, as discussed below, they did in fact commission a conversa- 
tion piece of some of their children from Kneller. My knowledge 


of the Foleys’ portraits has been based largely on the material 
assembled by the NPG Heinz Archive. 


The most specific account, though still tentative and apparently 
written without reference to the inscription, is that in Pevsner, 
1968, 171: ‘On the sarcophagus the semi-reclining figure of the 
deceased. He turns with a telling gesture to the onlooker. 

By him his seated widow with a child. L. and r. two standing 
allegorical figures. Above large damask drapery are the base of 
an urn and high up the two standing figures of the younger 
Foleys (?).’ 

The links between the various branches of the Foley family and 
their Harley relations may be followed in the entries for the 
various Foleys in Sedgwick, 1970, II, 40-1, and has been made 
clear by Colley, 1982, 65. As Friedman, 1984, 83, points out, 
Gibbs was ‘an obvious choice as architect’ for the Foleys, 
because of his being under Robert Harley’s patronage. The 
same might be said of the Foleys’ choice of Rysbrack as sculptor. 
For Elizabeth Foley and Robert Harley, see the detailed and 
revealing analysis in Pointon, 1997, 15 -57. 


Colley, 1982, 9; Habbakuk, 1975. 


According to the Gibbs memoir in Sir John Soane’s Museum, 
Gibbs was ordered by the 2nd Lord Foley to fit into the chapel 
‘all the pictures, and everything else which could be moved’ 
from Cannons Chapel, demolished in the 1740s. Friedman (1984, 
83 -4, 325-6) has argued that Gibbs was probably responsible not 
only for the later incorporation of glass and ceiling paintings 
from Cannons but also for the earlier design of the chapel itself 
and even for the ‘general Palladianizing of the Jacobean 
mansion begun by the 1st Lord’, who was a New Churches 
commissioner. 


Wilmot, 1812, 306. Hough continues about the additions made 
by Lord Foley — presumably the 2nd, rather his father — of 
stables, six coach-houses and ‘a spacious avenue to his house, 
resembling that at Blenheim’. Adding that ‘his gardens are 
enlarging to a considerable extent, and in a well-fancied 
manner. he also mentions the ‘alterations ... intended in the 
dwelling-house; but I doubt it will never shew itself of a piece 
with the rest’, suggesting that the modifications to the house 
itself came later. 


Wilmot, 1812, 307 8. A similar letter of 29 September from 
Hough to Lady Kaye (Wilmot, 1812, 214) referring to the ‘model 
of a new church’ suggests still more clearly that the design 
mentioned was for this rather than for the monument. Some 
eleven years later those commissioning from Roubiliac the 
monument to Hough himself seem to have taken account of the 
Foley monument by having the bishop’s sarcophagus covered by 
similarly elaborate drapery; for this dialogue between the two 
monuments see Bindman and Baker, 1995, 282. 


Wilmot, 1812, 316. 

London Evening Post, 16-18 November 1738. Information kindly 
provided by Matthew Craske. None of the sons in fact died at 
age 15, and it is probable that this refers to the figure of Strode 
Talbot Foley, who died at 25. 


Eustace, 1982, 118, suggests that the erection of the monument 
was delayed until the installation in the late 1740s of the 
paintings and glass from Cannons, discussed below. While there 
is no description of the monument in place before Pococke’s in 
1756, there is no evidence that the monument was not installed 
as soon as it had been carved, and in the late 1730s the future 
purchase of the decorative elements from Cannons can hardly 
have been anticipated. 

Vertue, WI, 115 6. 
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Although the elaborate cciling decorations were from an early 
date often mistaken for stucco work, the letters from Lady 


Luxborough to William Shenstone, discussed by Friedman, 1984, 


85, and more fully by Laing, 1986, 42-5, establish, even without 
the evidence that came to light during restoration, that these 
were in papier maché. As Laing points out, a drawing by Gibbs for 
the ceiling (discovered by Michael Snodin) is more conservative 
in design, suggesting that the more rococo ornament that was 
actually employed may have been supplied by Thomas 
Bromwich, the maker of the papier maché. For the various 
elements from Cannons and their incorporation at Great Witley, 
see also Watson, 1954, 295 -302, and Croft-Murray, 1970, II, 17, 
19, 170-1, 277. 

William Shenstone to Robert Dodsley on 2 November 1762, for 
which see Shenstone, 1939, 643. 


According to Nash (1782, 465) this tablet was moved from the 
chancel of the earlier church. 


For these procedures see Baker, 1986, and Bindman and Baker, 
1995; 239 43: 

The models of Lord and Lady Foley appeared as lot 60 on the 
second day of Rysbrack’s sale (24-5 January 1766) at Langford’s. 
For the identification of the model see Baker, 1987. 


This was suggested by Eustace, 1982, 118, citing the case of the 
monuments at Badminton (Gloucestershire). 


Stewart, 1983, 105, identified simply as the Foley children. When 
the painting appeared at Sotheby’s on 3 April 1968 (lot 112), it 
was described as the children of the ist Lord Foley. According to 
the Gentleman’s Magazine (II, 1731), Strode Talbot Foley, died ‘on 
the road to Bath’; he is described as the youngest son, suggesting 
that both Edward and Richard had already died by this date, 
though their dates of birth and death seem not to be recorded. 
West, 1995, 157 8. 

Llewellyn, 1991, 118 119, 127. 

The will of Lady Foley (PRO Prob/678/quire 191, fol. 390) 
leaves: ‘to my daughter Elizabeth Foley my dear Lord Foley’s 
picture done by Mr Zinks in Enamell and set in in [sic] Gold 
with Cypher and Corronet on it’, along with ‘my son Strode 
Talbot Foleys picture done by Mr Zinks in Enamill ... my gold 
striking watch and chain and whatever hangs to that ... my Cup 
and Saucer with the gold spoon’ and ‘my little Ebony Cabinett 
and all that is in it’. Presumably these miniatures of the 1st Lord 
Foley and Strode Talbot were done in 1723 along with the 
surviving miniatures by Zincke of Thomas, later 2nd Lord Foley 
{for which see National Gallery of Ireland, 1969, cat. 116), and 
Elizabeth Foley (Christie’s, 21 October 1997, lot 5). 


> West is exceptional in referring at all to sculpture, though the 


connection she makes (1995, 170) is between invented images of 
ancestors and medieval funeral effigies. It should be added that, 
for their part, those writing on sculpture have hardly rushed to 
take account of recent debates about the conversation piece. 


Paulson 1975, 123; Bermingham, 1987, 14 33. 

The idea of the church as a ritual meeting place is discussed by 
Thompson, 1974. 

The degree of enclosure being carried out at this date is difficult 
to establish. I am grateful to John Styles for his help on this. 


Chapter 10: ‘ Squabby Cupids and Clumsy Graces’ 


This essay is based on a paper given in 1993 at a conference 
about ‘Luxury’ at the University of East Anglia and to the 
Eighteenth-Century Research Seminar at the University of York 
and I am grateful for responses to it on both these occasions. 

I have also benefited from discussion with Kathy Adler, John 
Barrell, Craig Clunas, Christopher Clark, Harriet Guest, Robert 
Jones, Ludmilla Jordanova, John Styles, Charles Saumarez 
Smith, Michael Symes, David Thomson and Richard Wrigley. 
For Rowlandson’s drawing see Blaney Brown, 1982, 571, 
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no, 1628, and Paulson, 1972, 27. As Brown makes clear, the 
drawing includes versions of Bernini’s Apollo and Daphne, as well 
as antique figures such as the Medici Venus, the Capitolone Cupid 
and Pysche, the Apollo Belvedere and Farnese Hercules. Paulson 
(Paulson, 1972, 17) relates this drawing to pl. I in Hogarth’s 
Analysis of Beauty and discusses it in terms of Rowlandson’s 
contrasting of the ugly and the beautiful. Another drawing of a 
statuary’s yard is in the Huntington Collection, San Marino, for 
which see Wark, 1975, 120, no. 493; as Wark remarks, this was a 
theme used frequently by Rowlandson. 

Developing further studies such as McKendrick eż al, 1982, the 
standard work is now Brewer and Porter, 1993. 

The fundamental study is Sekora, 1977, which provides a 
detailed list of periodical articles as well as a discussion of major 
texts by Mandeville, Smith, Smollett and Hume. This may now 
be supplemented by Raven, 1992, 156 82. I have also benefited 
from the admirably clear account of the luxury debate given by 
Julian Hoppit at a seminar at the V&A in 1987. Many of the 
essays in Brewer and Porter, 1993, mention the issue of luxury, 
which, as John Brewer remarks in his Introduction, could form 
an ‘equal but opposite’ volume. 

Mandeville, 1714. 

Hume, 1903. 

Some of these are included in Dixon Hunt and Willis, 1988. A 
useful guide to the literature on the 17th-century country-house 
poems, concerned in part with gardens, is provided by Lewaski, 
1989, 261-75. As Lewaski observes (274), by the early 18th 
century the estate poem was largely superseded by topographical 
poems. For an account of continental examples see van Veen, 
1960, with a French summary. One notable Dutch example that 
has been given especially close attention by garden historians is 
the poem by Arnold Hoogvliet about Ziejdebalen, for which see 
de Jong, 1985, 32 71. 

West, 1988. 215-27, and Boyse, 1742 (1990). 

William Mason, “The English Garden’, 1772-81; a short passage 
from this long work is included in Dixon Hunt and Willis, 1988, 
308-10. For Mason see Barr and Ingamells, 1973. 


Such accounts are found in satirical writing in a variety of 
genres, the most celebrated example perhaps being Pope’s 
attack on Timon’s villa, with its ‘inverted Nature’ and “Trees 

cut to Statues, Statues thick as Trees’, in the ‘Epistle to Lord 
Burlington’, in Butt, 1963, 592. 

For the complete text of Lloyd’s poem see Lonsdale, 1984, 471-2. 
‘Squabby’ is defined by the OED as ‘short and stout’, citing 

The Connoisseur (1754). 


For a richly illustrated account of statuary in lead, with 
considerable new documentation, see Davis, 1991. For 
Carpenter’s list see Gunnis, 1953, 83; further detailed documen- 
tation about the supply of lead garden figures is included in 
Gunnis’s entries on John Cheere (99 100) and John Nost 
(279-82). For a discussion of a garden with leads supplied by 
Cheere see Dingwall, 1992, 153-72. The changing uses of one 
popular lead composition in English gardens are considered in 
Baker, 1984 (c), 62 71. 

The description is taken from the posthumous sale of this 
‘Eminent Statuary’ that took place in 1736. For the ‘hard metal’ 
casts made by Dickinson after a Girardon bust of Flora belonging 
to Matthew Prior see Bunker Wright and Montgomery, 1945, 
195 204. 

Rackstrow’s trade card is reproduced by Snodin, 1986, 86. 

For Rackstrow’s activities see Gunnis, 1953, 314, and Morton 
and Wess, 1993, 57 8. 


The most detailed discussion of Cheere’s production, although 
more concerned with his plasters than with his leads, is in 
Friedman and Clifford, 1974. 


For Henry Cheere see Webb, 1958, 232-40, 274-9; Baker, 1986, 
143-60. 
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Ralph, 1734, 34. Ralph attributes this low quality ‘to the 
ignorance and folly of the buyers, who, being resolv’d to have 
statues in their gardens at all events first make a wrong choice, 
and then resolve to purchase their follies as cheaply as possible’. 


Smith, 1828. For evidence about the painting of leads see 
Jackson-Stops, 1987, 92. 
For Colman see Bertelsen, 1986. 


For an illuminating discussion of the representation of the ‘cit in 
satirical prints see Donald, 1989, 755-63. The attitudes to ‘cits’ 
and the newly moneyed that lie behind both the prints and the 
texts used below are discussed by Raven, 1992. A rather earlier 
example of this type is found in The Man of Taste Occasion’d by an 
Epistle of Mr. Pope’s On that subject, 1733, in which the subjects 
taste in sculpture is boldly described: 

In spite of Addison and ancient Rome 

Sir Cloudsley Shovel’s is my fav’rite tomb. 

How oft have I with admiration stood, 

To view some City-magistrate in wood? 

I gaze with pleasure on a Lord May’rs head 

Cast with propriety in gilded lead, 

Or would I view through London as I pass, 

Some broad Sir Balaam in Corinthian brass; 

High on a pedestal, ye Freeman, place 

His magisterial Paunch and griping Face; 

Letter’d and Gilt, let him adorn Cheapside 

And grant the Tradesman, what a King’s deny’d. 


No. 425, 8 July 1712, in D.F. Bond, ed., The Spectator, 1965, 594. 
Some of the many examples are considered in Gross, 1992. 


25 March 1756, no. CXIII: ‘On the modern Taste in adorning 
Gardens with the Statues of PAGAN DEITIES. — Letter from 
Moses Orthodox, proposing a Poll-Tax on GODS’, The Connoisseur, 
1762, IV, 65-71. (The first collected edition of these pieces was 
published in 1757). A rather different view of garden sculpture, 
suggesting that it was becoming increasingly unfashionable, is 
found in the account in The World, no. 178, 27 May 1756, of the 
alterations made by ‘Sir Harry Prig’ to his apparently late 
17th-century park and house, ‘built in that deplorable area of 
English architecture’. Here the ‘defects’ of the park, with its 
‘gravel walks, clipt yews, and strait-lined avenues’ and 
‘profusion of brick walls, iron pallisadoes, and leaden images’ 
have been ‘corrected by a judicious application of modern 
taste ... his iron-work is sold to the blacksmiths, and his 
heathen gods to the plumber, for the pious use of covering the 
parish-church’, 

Graves, 1967 (first published 1773), 329-31. (I am grateful to John 
Barrell for drawing my attention to the garden scenes in this 
work.) For Graves see Jarvis Hill, 1934. 


For Shenstone and the Leasowes see Dixon Hunt and Willis, 
1988, 243-8, 289-97. A variety of interpretations of the Leasowes 
are provided by Turner, 1982; de Bolla, 1994; and Gallagher, 
1996. 

Despite the specific reference in the text to the Piping Faun 
(formerly in the Borghese collection and now in the Louvre), 

the figure shown in the engraving in vol. III of the 2nd edition 
of Graves’s work is clearly the Dancing Faun in the Medici 
collection. (For the two statues and their histories see Haskell 
and Nicholas Penny, 1981, 205-08, 212-13.) The Dancing Faun was 
used in another fictive garden by Rowlandson, for which see 
Wark, 1975, 120. 

Colman and Garrick, 1785, 27, Act II, scene 1. Michael Symes 
has pointed out to me that Garrick was responsible for the 
garden scenes. 

The Trial of the Lady Allurea Luxury, before the Lord Chief- Justice 
Upright, on an Information for a Conspiracy, 1737, 46. 

Spence, 1966, II, 415. For Spence’s own garden see King, 

1978 80. Additional references are discussed by Martin, 1981, 
121-9. 
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Notes 


Mason, 1772 -81, 448. 


For an interpretation of the gardens at Castle Howard and 
elsewhere in which the subjects of garden sculpture are seen as 
significant see Paulson, 1975, 19-35. A more sceptical reading is 
given by Saumarez Smith, 1990, 127 41. 

Donald, 1989, 761, observes that ‘the middling classes were 
among the chief buyers of caricatures, and the satires on social 
climbers could equally be seen as a self-regulating instrument’. 


Tindal, 1764. 
Moore, 1789, II, 46-7; cited in Raven, 1992, 204-05. 


The key discussions of Shaftesbury are: Barrell, 1986, chap. 1; 
Solkin, 1993, 3 26; Klein, 1994. 
Barrell, 1992, 63-88. For another aspect of Spence’s Polymetis 


see Kelley, 1983-4, 28-60 (brought to my attention by John 
Barrell). 


» ‘Unconnected Thoughts on Gardening’ in The Works in Verse and 


Prose, of William Shenstone, Esq., 1764, II; reprinted in Dixon Hunt 
and Willis, 1988, 289 -97, with this passage, 293. 

Sekora, 1977, chap. IV. 

In the view of Campbell, 1747, 138-40, in his section on 
‘Statuaries who cast in Metal’, the ‘Statuary’s is a genteel and 
profitable Art and is coming much in repute in England. He 
follows this, however, by a reference to Rysbrack. 


According to Hogarth (Burke, ed., 1955, 34) the ‘seeming faults 
[of the Farnese Hercules| which shew the superior anatomical 
knowledge as well as the judgment of the ancients, are not to 
be found in the leaden imitations of it near Hyde Park. These 
saturnine genius’s imagin’d that they knew how to correct 
apparent disproportions.’ 

Richard Cumberland’s ‘Visit to Sir Theodore Thimble’ was 
later published in The Observer, no. 4, 1791, 32-3. 

This may, of course, be the result of the higher survival rate of 
figures on aristocratic properties that have remained in the same 
ownership and as well of the greater attention that has been 
given to archives such as that containing Carpenter’s list to the 
Earl of Carlisle, mentioned above. 


V COLLECTING, DISPLAYING AND VIEWING 


For the antique sculpture at Holkham see Kenworthy-Browne, 
1983, and for Le Gros, Baker, 1985. It is no coincidence that this 
new concern with context has been paralleled by a lively interest 
in 18th-century collecting. 


Chapter 11: Ancient and Modern, French and 
English, War and Peace 


The literature about Stowe, its gardens, buildings and sculpture 
is very extensive. The 18th-century accounts have been most 
conveniently assembled by Clark, 1990. Among the more 
important discussions of the Temple of British Worthies are 
Clark, 1973; Clark, 1985; Eustace, 1998. For the Saxon Deities 
see Moore, 1985, and Kenworthy-Browne, 1986, and, for the 
political functions of the gardens, Smith, 1997. The Temple of 
Friendship has yet to be discussed in detail. 


Morris’s designs have formed the basis of a full and meticulous 
study by Richard Hewlings (Hewlings, 1997), on which this essay 
is heavily dependent for evidence about the house and the 
arrangement of the gallery. I am grateful to him for generously 
sharing his information with me. 

For Walpole’s account see Toynbee, 1927-8, 66; for Loveday’s 
see Markham, 1984, 334. 

For the bust of Caesar (now considered to be of i7th-century 
date) see Fejfer and Southworth, 1997, cat. no. 46. I am grateful 
to Timothy Stevens for suggesting that this was the bust at 
Adderbury. 
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Notes 


5 For the complicated history of Whitton and the involvement of 
both James Gibbs and Roger Morris see Friedman, 1984, 8-10 
and 137 8. For the Argyll commission see Baker, 1992. 
Rysbrack’s terracotta model of History its exceptional place in 
his work, indicating the importance attached to this commission 

is discussed in Baker, 1999. 

6 Christie’s 5 July, 1994, lot 86. The presence of the two moles on 
the male bust, however, does not seem to accord with the image 
of the 2nd duke as represented by Ramsay and others. 

7 Lot 61. For the later history see Webb, 1932; Webb, 1954, 192-3. 

For the bronze version sold on 20 April 1765 (lot 74) see chap. 7 

above. 

Pour et contre, XIV (Nov. 1733), 329. I owe this reference to 

Didier Gautrfeau. 


eS 


g For the Temple of the Four Monarchies see chap. 7; for the 
Handel statue, Hodgkinson, 1969, Bindman, 1997, Baker, 1998. 
The 1733 French reference is also significant as the independent 
evidence for Roubiliac’s relation to Coustou, hitherto known 


only from rgth-century sources. 


10 For collaboration and sub-contracting between Cheere and 
Roubiliac see chap. 6; for the production of the Stowe busts 
see Eustace, 1998; for the Dublin commission see Baker, 1995. 


11 For Coleshill see Gunther, 1928, 92 7; for Sudbrook see 
Friedman, 1984, 135-7. 


12 Although Eustace, following Friedman, suggests that Inigo Jones 
was included here and the bust of Hampden only added after 
the series was expanded around 1735, Gilbert West’s poem, Stowe 
(reprinted in Clarke, 1990, 36-51) mentions Hampden but not 
Jones. 


13 For Queen Caroline’s Library, see Colvin, 1976, 242-3. For 
the relationship between Queen Caroline’s Hermitage and the 
Prince of Wales’s Carlton House, and the interpretation of 
the imagery employed as a political dialogue, see Colton, 1974, 
and Colton, 1976. 


t4 The pairing of Turenne and Condé, at different times opponents 
and allies in Louis XIV’s reign, had become very familiar, 
indeed almost standard, by the end of the 18th century; the two 
are shown together, along with a further bust of Louis XIV, on 
top of the Duke of Wellington’s plate cabinet at Apsley House 
and were envisaged as a single sculptural group by Clodion. 
But this pairing seems already to have been established at the 
beginning of the century when Coysevox showed at the 1704 
Salon a bust of Condé as well as one of Turenne. These were 
probably copied by Jérome Derbais for the marbles at Chantilly, 
later reproduced in bronze, as in the Wallace Collection. The 
linking of Turenne and Condé, along with images of Alexander 
and Caesar, might therefore seem unsurprising. But Argyll’s 
use of these linkages, and the inclusion of the Black Prince and 
Cromwell, as well as himself, may be contextualised more pre- 
cisely, albeit speculatively. One set of connections is suggested 
by the appearance in 1735 of the book about Turenne by 
Chevalier Ramsay. Although a Jacobite, Ramsay is known to 
have had contact with Argyll during the late 1720s and early 
1730s at the time he was working on his Turenne. Might 
Ramsay have drawn Argyll’s attention to La Fountaine’s 
pamphlet ‘A comparison of Alexander, Caesar and Monsiur 
le prince’ (1.e., Condé)? It is even possible that Ramsay’s links 
with the mathematician Desaguliers, whose name is recorded 
in the membership of the same masonic lodge as Roubiliac’s in 
1730, were in some way connected with Argyll’s commissioning 
of Roubiliac at this early date. 


Webb, 1954, 91-5; Green, 1951. 


j=) 


Free Briton, CXCV (16 August 1733). This article was reprinted 
in a slightly reduced form in the Gentleman’s Magazine, III (1733), 
420 -22, A response to this in the Grub Street Journal, 193 

(6 Sep. 1733) was reprinted in the Gentleman’s Magazine, II (1733), 
468-9. 
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For these tapestries see Wace, 1968. I am grateful to Wendy 
Hefford for much information about these complicated series 
and for allowing me to use her unpublished paper ‘Some 
problems concerning the “Art of War” tapestries’. 


Traulbaut, 1950, 353. For the bequest of Oakley to 
Marlborough’s family and its subsequent history see Lipscomb, 
1847. 

Knox, 1983, 228 34, where reference is also made to the paint- 
ing of his fictive tomb, included among the ‘Tombs of Famous 
Englishmen’, originally devised by McSwiny for Cadogan’s 
son-in-law, Lord March, later 2nd Duke of Richmond. As Knox 
points out (1995, 145), Cadogan had apparently brought Antonio 
Pellegrini from The Hague in late 1718 to work at Caversham 
Park. 


Brewer, 1989, 59. 

Wilson, 1988, 105. 

These might possibly be those now at Boughton, Northants, for 
which see Hardy, 1996. 

Rosasco, 1990. 


Chapter 12: Collecting and Viewing Bronzes 


On the study and collecting of bronzes in relation to Bode and 
this exhibition see Krahn, 1995, 34 55. 

Most notably, Bode, 1907. For an early example of the treatment 
of bronzes as a discrete category see Fortnum, 1876. Since this is 
not limited to figurative bronzes, its organisation in part reflects 
the mid-nineteenth century museum’s classification of objects 
according to material. For Fortnum and sculpture see Penny, 
1992, XVii-XXx. 

On this see Pope-Hennessy, 1963. 


For the Ambras bronzes see Leithe-Jasper, 1986, 35 6; 
Runsthistorisches Museum, 1977; Scheicher, 1979. For Charles Ps 
bronzes see Howarth, 1989, 73 113. 


For Simone Fortuna’s letter see Dhanens, 1956, 346, and Avery, 
1987, 139, 251 2. 
Watson and Avery, 1973, 493-507. 


In the case of Rousham the location of 22 of these bronzes in the 
‘new parlour’ and ro in the hall is confirmed by an inventory of 
1742 (Rousham MSS, Bodleian Library, Oxford). 


Pembroke family papers, deposited at the Wiltshire Record 
Office, Trowbridge, 2507 A 4/3, fol. 66v. I am grateful to the 
Earl of Pembroke for permission to make use of this unpublished 
inventory. 

Penny, 1991. 

The inventory is published as an appendix by Russell, 1988. 


They might perhaps have been Soldani bronzes of the type 
discussed by Avery, 1981, 122-32. 


London, 7-8 February 1766 (Prestage). 


London, 12-14 February 1766 (Prestage); the owner of this 
‘Cabinet ... Consign’d from Abroad’ is unnamed. 


Fusco, 1997. The bronzes were sold at Sotheby’s, London, 

on 7 December 1993, lot 108. No copy of the sale catalogue of 
Beauvais - probably a fellow Hugeuenot — has survived. As Peta 
Motture has kindly informed me, subsequent investigation by 
Francesca Bever has shown their technical features to be entirely 
consistent with documented bronzes by Antonio Susini. 


For the Earl of Oxford’s collection see Harris 1985, 198-203. 
For the Flora left by Prior see Wright and Montgomery 1945, 
200. 

Earl Ferrers’s sale, London, 2-3 June 1779 (Christie’s). 


John de Pesters’ (of Hanover Square) sale, London, 1 -2 April 
1756 (Prestage), lot 53. The unusual subject (and the description 
in Rysbrack’s sale mentioned in note 18 below) make it almost 
certain that this is the group known in several versions and now 
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attributed to Lespingola. For this see Souchal, 1981, 419-21, and 
1993,169-71. For a discussion of this group in terms of continen- 
tal sculpture and 18th-century Britain see Baker, 1993, 14-17. 


Michael Rysbrack sale, London, 20 April 1765 (Langford); lot 76 
(under Bronzes) reads ‘A Groupe of three Figures, with Hercules 
shooting at the Vulture, to deliver Prometheus’. This is quite 
probably the group illustrated here since the main part of the 
bronze was acquired from an English collection; it had by then 
lost the figure of Hercules which, mounted on a separate base as 
an independent bronze, had been acquired by the V&A as a gift 
from Dr W.A. Hildburgh FSA in 1951. Dr Hildburgh is likely to 
have purchased it on the London art market. 


Sale of ‘a Gentleman’, London 8 -g March 1771; lot 45 (under 
Bronzes) reads “A groupe; Hercules slaying the eagle that is 
destroying Prometheus’s heart’. 


On this interrelationship between prints and medals and the use 
of both to order the past see Pointon, 1990, 62-6. 


For these debates, as well as a thorough analysis of the 
art market of which the sales discussed here form but part, see 
Pears, 1988. 


On the formulation of a language of aesthetics see Mattick, 1993. 
The application of this language to sculpture is discussed in 
Bindman and Baker, 1995, chap. 18. 


For a detailed account of the contents of this sale, and the 
circumstances surrounding its arrangement, see Baker, 1989, 
179-94. The evidence for the identification of bronzes discussed 
in the paragraphs that follow is given there. Some of this 
material, along with evidence about Thomas Hollis’s collection 
of bronzes, is used in Baker, forthcoming d, to explore further 
the relationship between thinking about bronzes and shifts in 
r8th-century historiography. 

From about 1750 an increasing number of the sales in London 
consist of works consigned from abroad. Although Pears, 

1988, 51-106, provides a vivid and precisely documented 
account of the development of the auction trade and the 
operation of the art market, the use of London auction rooms 
for the sale of Italian collections deserves further investigation. 


For Payne Knight’s bronzes see Penny, 1982, 69. According to 
Payne Knight’s manuscript catalogue of bronzes, the figure of 
Apollo and bust of Juno (v, 1 and xvi, 1) said to have come from 
the Gaddi collection were published in Gori, 1737-41, tab. xxi 
and xxii. I am grateful to Ian Jenkins for letting me consult the 
manuscript in the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities 
at the British Museum. 

Dunn’s letter of 20 March 1764 is quoted in Hall, 1971, 72. 

For Constable’s antiquarian interests see Hall, 1982, 1278-81. 

I am grateful to the late Clive Wainwright for pointing this out 
to me. A striking example of how bronzes were displayed in 
the early 19th-century is provided by the two illustrations of the 
Ante-chamber at Carlton House in Pyne, 1819. 

English and Maddox, 1844, unnumbered plate of the Crimson 
Drawing Room. This volume also contains a lithograph of 
Maddox’s composition with the Giambologna bronze, as 
discussed below. 


Rutter, 1822, 62. 

On Walpole’s collection and its setting see Wainwright, 1989, 
71 107- 

Bann, 1995. This develops ideas first outlined in Bann, 1984. 
Bann, 1995, 14 and 5. 

Bann, 1995, 40. 


Here reference might be made not only to the way in which 
Riccio oil lamps could be interpreted by Montfaucon as 

antique but also to one of the Antinous statuettes that figured so 
prominently in the Berlin exhibition, suggesting an historical 
continuity that went even beyond the customary connotations of 
classical subjects. 
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Notes 


Chapter 13: Canova’s Three Graces and Changing 
Attitudes to Sculpture 


For accounts of the Three Graces and the group’s setting at 
Woburn see respectively Honour, ‘Canova’s Three Graces’ and 
John Kenworthy-Browne, “The Sculpture Gallery at Woburn 
Abbey and the Architecture of the Temple of the Graces’, in 
Honour and Weston-Lewis, 1995. The political context for this 
and other commissions received by Canova from British patrons 
is explored by Johns, 1998. 

A comprehensive collection of press cuttings through which this 


story may be followed is held in the Sculpture Department at 
the V&A, 


3 Honour, 1972. 


4 ‘Age of Neo-classicism’, 1972, cat. no. 322. 


5 This was summarised in a letter to The Independent from Sir 


= 


Alexander Glen on 22 Feb. 1990. Another aspect of the 
proposal (to accept the group in lieu of tax but to leave it in situ) 
which caused some concern at the time was the then unfamiliar 
problem for the institution that took custody of the group of 
being curatorially responsible for a work not physically in its 
own collection. 


> Save, 1989. 


Girouard, 1978, was an early and influential example of work on 
interiors and settings that often relied on inventory studies. This 
same concern with contextualisation, albeit of a very empirical 
kind, can be seen in both the activities of the Furniture History 
Society, the foundation of the Journal of the History of Collections in 
1989. It also formed an underlying theme of the “Treasure 
Houses of Britain’ exhibition. Context and setting are tellingly 
and rather differently brought into play in Pointon, 1993, and 
West, 1996. 

This point has been eloquently made by Nicholas Penny. 

For the best account of sculpture galleries in Britain and their 
contents see Kenworthy-Browne, 1980. 
For the Temple of Liberty see Kenworthy-Browne, 1989. For a 
subtly nuanced reading of the Three Graces and its setting see 
Yarrington, 2000. 


Colley, 1992, chap. 4, 147-93. 

The rich account provided by Altick, 1978, can now be read in 
the cultural context vividly outlined by Brewer, 1997. 

The phrase ‘rage for exhibitions’ in Horace Walpole’s letter of 
6 May 1770 to Horace Mann. For the role of the exhibition as a 
marketing strategy see Baker, 1995 (c). 


For the biographies see Honour and Weston-Lewis, 1995, and 
for the prints, Bassano, 1994. 

This is illuminatingly discussed by Potts, 2000, who shows the 
importance of Canova’s formulation of an autonomous sculpture 
for an understanding of 2oth-century sculpture. Another earlier 
sculptor whose work is relevant here is Bouchardon, whose 
Cupid (and its settings) is illuminatingly discussed by Scott, 2000. 
For the lighting and viewing of neo-classical sculpture see 
Whitely, 1981. 

For the Holkham collection and its display see Kenworthy- 
Browne, 1983. One early example of a figure revolving on a 
plinth may be found in the /dolino in the Museo Archaeologico, 
Florence, recorded as being on this pedestal in 1630, for which 
see Haskell and Penny, 1981, 240-41. 


Fusco, 1997, 13. 


g, touching and not touching sculpture 
see Wrigley, 1999, and Stewart, 1999. 


For discussions of viewing 


Batschmann, 1992. Diderot’s account of Pygmalion is placed in a 
broader context of exhibiting and viewing in Batschmann, 1997. 
Te Gy 

The notion of the performative role of the viewer, used by 
Podro, 1999, might usefully be applied here. 


Appendices 


APPENDIX I (Chapter 5) 


Inscription on Scheemakers’ monument to Henry 
Petty, rst Earl of Shelburne, HighWycombe 


The inscription on Scheemakers’ monument reads as follows: 


To the Memory / Of HENRY PETTY, Earl of 
SHELBURNE, / Son of Sir WILLIAM PETTY / His 
Lordship married ARABELLA BOYLE, Daughter of 
CHARLES Lord CLIFFORD, / Son & Heir Apparent of 
CHARLES Earl of CORK & BURLINGTON; / By whom he 
had Issue, / JULIA, who died unmarried aged XXIII years, / 
CHARLES, who died at the age of XII years, / ANNE, who 
married FRANCIS BERNARD Esq. of CASTLE BERNARD 
in the Kingdom of JRELAND, / and died at the age of 

XXX years, leaving no Issue; / JAMES, Lord Viscount 
DUNEKERRON, who married ELIZABETH CLAVERING, / 
Daughter and Coheiress of Sir JOHN CLAVERING in the 
BISHOPRICK of DURHAM : / WILLIAM-HENRY, & 
MARY, who both died in their infancy. / JAMES, Lord 
Viscount DUNKERRON died in the Fortieth year of his age, 
ELIZABETH, His Wife in the Thirty Second; / And, with 
their only Son, who died an Infant, lie buried underneath this 
Monument./ HENRY Earl of SHELBURNE having survived 
His Wife & Children, bequeathed his Fortune / To JOHN 
FITZ-MAURICE Second Son of his Sister ANNE Countess of 
KERRY, On Condition of his taking the Sirname of PETTY; / 
and died in the LXXVIIIth year of his age./ He, & 
ARABELLA his Wife lie buried also below this Monument. / 
This Monument was Erected By SLINGSBY BETHELL Esq 
Alderman of London / & WILLIAM MONCK of the Middle 
Temple LONDON Esg / His Lordship’s Executors. 1754 


APPENDIX II (Chapter 5) 


Contract with Peter Scheemakers for the 
Shelburne monument (Shelburne papers, Box 83, 
fol. 107) 


The contract is unsigned but in Scheemakers’ hand. It is 
annotated in John Petty-Fitzmaurice’s hand. 


“The Monument to be Executed according to the Design in the 
following Manner. The height of it is to be reduced to twenty 
two Feet by Fourteen Feet broad or better, which will make the 
Architecture appear rather Lighter, the under Plint (sic) will 
project from the Wall about Four Feet, the Plint and base is to 
be white & Vien Marble, the Inscription table & the body of the 
Pedestal to be of Statuary Marble, the Cap of the Pedestal to be 
of white and Vien Marble, The Sarcofficus (sic) where the two 
Middle Figures Lay upon is to be Black and yellow marble. 

The Pyramid is to be of Yellow Siana (sic), the Drapery to be of 
Black Marble or Dover, The Columns will be Purple, The 
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Capitals & Bases of Statuary Marble, The Architecture & 
Cornish (sic) & the Black(?) Ground to the Pyramid to be of 
White & Vien Marble, the two Friezes should be Purple the 
same as the Columns, All the Figures, the boys, the Coat of 
Arms, the Portrait on the Sarcofficus & the books to be of 
Statuary Marble, the Vase & the two Urns or Flames to be of 
the same. All together according to the best of my Calculation 
will cost Eighteen Hundred Pounds Exclusive of the Carridge 
(sic), the Bases the Iron Rails, the Foundation and the 
Scaffolding.’ 


Annotation: Viz the Architecture & Marble 1100 
the Sculpture of the Figures 700 
1800 


APPENDIX III (Chapter 9) 


Inscription on the monument to Thomas, 
1st Baron Foley, Great Witley 


The inscription about Lord Foley on the central panel reads: 


Juxta hoc Marmor reconduntur Exuviae mortales / 

THOMA DOMINI FOLEY / BARONIS FOLEY de 
KIDDERMINSTER, / Viri Virtutibus & domesticis & 
civilibus eximié praediti: / Qui Pietate in Deum a teneris annis 
imbutus / Nihil nisi quod justum & lene esset in Homines 
sensit. / Cum in Domo Communium Senatorium Munus diu 
sustinuisset, / ANNÆ Regine Pyssime Gratia Procerum 
Britannicorum Ordini ascriptus est, / Per Annos feré 
quadraeginta quibus Senatui interfuit, Patria Commodis unicé 
inservijt, / Nec Patrium Studio abreptus, nec Pretio unquam 
delinitus, / Solam sibi Mercedem Vite honestissimé acte 
Conscientiam & melioris spem reservans. / Obijt Jan: XXII, 
MDCCXXXII. Vixit Annos LIX. Menses II. Dies XIV. 


The inscription about the other members of the family is 
divided between the left and right panels and reads: 


[Left hand panel} Uxorem duxit MARIAM ex antiqua familia 
de STRODE, in Comitatu Dorsenttensi prognatam, Matronam 
eximiam: Que Mausolzum hoc Conjugi suo de Se Suisq, 
optimé merito, Sibi vero hanc Ecclesiam, proprijs Sumptibus 
extructam Monumento esse voluit. Obyt A.D. MDCCXXXV 
Ætatis LXIII. [Break] Liberos genuerunt, preter THOMAM 
& ELIZABETHAM superstites, MARIAM decimo Ætatis 
Anno extinctam: [Right hand panel] STRODE TALBOT, 
egrigiæ Indolis Juvenem, elegantiorum Artium apprimè 
studiosum; sed ostensum modò, et eheu: Anno Ætatis vicesimo 
quinto desideratum: EDVARDUM & RICHARDUM 
utrumq, intrà duodecimum Ætatis Annum Vità functum: 
ANNAM deniq, quæ Infans tenella, octavam Vitæ diem vix 
egressa, in ipso Matris gremio expiravit. 
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bronze sculptures 86, 146, 147, 151 
St George and the Dragon 150 

Felibien go 

Ferdinand I], Archduke, bronze collection 
145 

Ferrers, Earl, sale of bronzes 150 

Finch family monuments 51, 57 

Fitzmaurice, John see Petty-Fitzmaurice 

Fitzwilliam Coin Cabinet, with Venus 147, 148 

Foley, Thomas, ist Baron, and family, 
monument to by Rysbrack 6, 108, 108, 
110-15, 113, 114, 116-18 

Foley, Thomas, 2nd Baron, commissioning 
of the Foley family monument 112, 115, 116, 
117, 118 

Fortnum, W. 145 

Foundling’s Hospital Council Room, display 
of art-works 56, 59 

foundries 90 

Fox, Charles James 162 

Free Briton 133, 139-40, 140 

Friedman, T., on James Gibbs 98 

Furictti collection, centaurs, bronze copies of 
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Gaddi family, sale of bronzes 151-3 
galleries 21, 50, 125, 128 
Adderbury (Oxfordshire) 130 4, 130, 132, 
133, 134, 136 9, 137, 138, 140, 141 3 
Hermitage (St Petersburg) 161, 166, 766 
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National Gallery of Scotland 159. 168 
Royal Academy 50, 56, 162 
Scottish National Portrait Gallery 103 
Wentworth Woodhouse (Yorkshire! 16. 
16, 18 
William Bullock’s Egyptian Gallery 162 
see also Stowe: Victoria & Albert 
Museum: 
garden sculpture 10, 29, 30, 59, 77, 94. 
119-27, 1/9, 121, 122, 123, 125, 126 
small bronze reproductions 145 
Garrick, David, bronze relief portrait 
(Roubiliac) go 
Geest, Cornelis van der, art collection 144, 
145 
Germain, Mr, goldsmith 78 
Getty, J. Paul Getty Museum, the Three 
Graces and 159, 168 
Giambologna 
small bronzes 144, 145, 147 
Cain and Abel 120 
Hercules and the Stag 148 
Nessus and Deianira (bronze) 151, 153. 155; 
155, 156, 157, 158 
Rape of Deianira 147 
Gibbons, Grinling 24, 86, 89 
monument to Viscount Campden 108, 170 
Charles TH (bronze) 86 
James !I (bronze) 86, 86 
Gibbs, James 112, 131 
design for the Interior of Sudbrook 135, 135 
design for the monument to the Duke of 
Newcastle 15, 64, 110-11 
marble busts by Rysbrack 95, 98—101, 99, 
100, 102, 106 
monument to Matthew Prior 97, 99° 
patterns for monuments 81, 103 
Temple of British Worthies (Stowe) 135 
workshop of 79 
Book of Architecture 75 
Girardon, François 150 
Girouard, Mark, Life in the English Country 
House 162 
goldsmiths, sculptors and 70, 77 9, 90, 92, 93 
Gosset, Issac 84 
Gott, Joseph 48 
Gravelot, Hubert-François, Design for the 
Monument to John, 2nd Duke of Argyll (after 
Roubiliac) 41, 47, 42 
Graves, Richard, The Spiritual Quixote 123, 123 
Gribelin, Simon, Anthony Ashley Cooper, 3rd 
Earl of Shafiesbury (engraving) 11 
Grosley, Jean Pierre 45-6, 47 
Guelfi, Giovanni Battista 22, 23- 4 
monument to George Craggs 80, 81 
Monument to Thomas Watson Wentworth 11. 
12,15 
Gunnis, Rupert 28 


Haecht, Willem van, The Art Collection of 
Cornelis van der Geest 144, 145 

Hamilton, Gavin, Achilles lamenting the death of 
Patroclus (painting) 167, 168 

Hamilton, Hugh Douglas, Antonio Canova in 
his Studio (pastel) 20, 20 

Harley, Edward, 2nd Earl of Oxford 64. 99 

sale of bronzes 149 50, 150. 151, 150, 750 

Harris, John 103 

Harwood, Francis, (nidentified Man marble 
bust) 143. 143 
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Hayman, Francis 46, 47, 56, 104 
Hazell, John gı 
Herbert. Thomas see Pembroke 
Hewett, Sir Thomas 102, 106 
Hewlings, Richard 131, 138 
historicism, and small bronzes 151 8 
Hogarth, William 65, 104, 151 
‘family pieces’ 108, 111, 115 
on Hyde Park Corner statues 127 
Analysis of Beauly (engravings) 121, 122 
Honour, Hugh 161 
Horsnaile, Christopher 78 
Hôtel de Cluny, du Sommerard’s bronze 
collection 157-8, 157 
Hyde Park Corner, sculptor’s yards 120 1, 


HD, oy 
Ince Blundell collection 133 


Jones, Inigo 98, 102 

Julienne, Jean de 35-6 

Julius Caesar, bust at Adderbury (porphyry 
and marble) 131, 132, 133, 137 


Kandler, Mr, goldsmith go 

Keene, Henry, architect 62, 68 

Kent, William 
Duke of Marlborough’s tomb 139 
Design for Queen Caroline’s Library, St James 

Palace 136 

Kerslake, J. 98, 104 

Kleinplastik 164, 166 

Kneller, Sir Godfrey, The Foley Children 

115-16, 116, 117 
Knight, Richard Payne 151 


Langford & Sons, auctioneers 151 

Lares, Egyptian bronze 150 

Le Gros, Pierre 24, 128 

Le Sueur, Hubert, bronze sculptures 86 

lead sculptures 77, 85-6, 85, 89, 94, 120-27, 
121, 122, 123, 125, 126 

Lefebvre, Dominique, The Fall of Phaeton 30, 
30 

Lenoir, Alexandre 50 

Leoni 

Blenheim pavilion commission 140 
translation of Four Books of Architecture 
(Quattro Libri) (Palladio) 98, 106 

Lespingola (Francois Springola), Hercules and 
Prometheus (bronze) 150, 151 

Littleton, Sir Edward 76, 133 

La Live de Jully 35 

Lloyd, Robert, Cit’s Country Box 120 

London Tradesman (1747) 78, 79, 95, 97, 127 

Longleat, figures by David 29, 31 

Lorrain, Robert le 145 

Louvre, display of monuments 50 

Loveday, John, description of Adderbury 131, 
133, 137-8, 142 

Lugt, Frits, sale catalogue lists 149 

luxury, sculpture and 118, 119-21, 124 7 


McSwiny, Owen 65, 140 

Maddox, W., paintings of Beckford’s bronze 
collection 155-6, 155, 157, 158 

Mandeville, Bernard, on luxury and trade 
119 

Manly, J.S. 91 

Mansion House, relief competition 42, 68 
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marble 
as a medium 64, 89, 105 6, 167 
the Three Graces and 161, 166, 167 
marketing of art 25, 33, 163 
Marlborough, Duke of 
Blenheim Palace sculptures 139 -40 
bust by Van der Voort 139 
tomb by Kent and Rysbrack 111, 112, 
139 
Marsy, Gaspar and Balthasar 85-6 
Marucelli family, sale of bronzes 151-3 
Mason, William, The English Garden 120, 124 
materials, identification of 61, 86 
Mazza, Giuseppe 115 
medallions 52, 62, 64, 65, 68, 90 
Mercier, Philippe, conversation pieces 708, 
115, 117 
Michel, Claude see Clodion 
Michelangelo 
Ecorché figure (wax) 153, 153 
Samson and the Philistines 148 
modelling 
in luxury trades 78, 93 
techniques 61, 74, 76-7, 81 
models 35-6, 40, 48, 73, 76, 81 
full-scale (modèle en grand) 45-6, 47, 88 
plaster 20, 20, 88 
terracotta 27, 35 6, 35, 36, 37, 42-4, 43, 
48, 65-8, 66, 113, 113 
Monck, Wiliam 64, 68, 69 
Monnot, Pierre, monument to the 5th Earl of 
Exeter 64 
monuments 120 
in the V&A 57 8, 60, 60 
allegorical figures 95, g6, 111, 115 
audience for 68-9, 117 
to Aymer de Valence 15 
by Cheere 74 6, 75, 78, 79 84, 79, 80, 83 
in churches 50 7, 52, 62, 63, 68 9, 69, 75, 
108 11, 108, 110, 112-13, 116 
collaborative practices 70-7 
context and situation 50-60 
by Claude David 29, 30, 31 
family compositions 87, 108-18, 108, 110, 
ld 
as a genre 94, 108 18 
by Guelfi t1, 72, 15 
papal 65 
~by Roubiliac 31 -2, 33, 40-1, 40, 41, 41, 
12, 67, 73, 79 84, 79, 80, 83, 167 
by Rysbrack 6, 108 
by Scheemakers 62-5, 63, 67-8, 69 
by Robert Taylor 74, 15, 51-2, 52, 60, 62, 
65, 65, 67-8 
in Westminster Abbey 11, 13, 15, 29, 30, 
44, 45, 46, 54, 55, 56, 64, 65, 74-5, 80, 
84, 85, 97, 103, III, 140-1 
by Wilton 11, 12-15, 13, 45-7, 46, 85, 85 
in York Minster 11, 15 
Moorfields foundry go 
morceaux de réception 18, 19, 30, 164 
Morris, Roger, plans for the Gallery at 
Adderbury 130-1, 130, 137, 137, 138, 138 
Mortimer, Universal Director go 
Mortimer, John, portrait of Joseph Wilton g1 
Moser, George Michael 72 
Moser, Joseph 72-3 
Musée des monuments frangais 50, 57 
museums 
public 21 


re-contextualisation of monuments 50 1, 
51, 57-60, 59, 60 PRON 

see also Ashmolean; Getty; Victoria and 
Albert 


Nash, John 112 
neo-classicism 161 2, 168 
neo-Palladianism 102, 106, 107 
Newman, Barnett 34 
Nollekens, Joseph 25, 26, 91, 128 
drawings 36 7, 37, 38, 39, 40, 48, 133, 
134 
Rockingham pieces 16, 16, 36-7, 37, 38, 
39; 40 
satirical images of by Rowlandson 16, 36, 
36 
terracotta models 36, 37 
Cupid (sketch) 17 
Diana (sculpture) 15, 16-17, 16, 18, 20, 36 
Diana (sketch) 17, 17, 36 
Judgement of Paris (group sculpture) 16-17, 
36, 37, 147 
Juno remonstrating with Jove concerning Io 
(terracotta group) 36, 37 
Juno (sculpture) 16, 76, 36, 39 
juno (sketches) 36-7, 37, 39 
Mercury 37 
Minerva (sculpture) 16, 16, 36, 37, 38 
Minerva (sketches) 36, 38 
Venus (sculpture) 16, 16, 36, 37, 37 
Venus (sketch) 17, 17, 36 
Nost, John 22, 120 
Perseus (lead) 121 


painting 
the conversation piece 108, 708, 111, 
115-18, 776 
sculpture and 9-12, 27, 61 
Pajou, Augustin 26, 107 
Palladio, Andrea, marble portrait bust 
(Rysbrack) 98, 98, 102, 106 
Palmer, Benjamin 83 
Palomino, Antonio, Museo Pictorio 25 
Paris Salon 18 
morceaux de réception 50 
Parker and Wakelin, goldsmiths 77 
Parodi, Filippo, figure of St John the Baptist 
29 
Pars, Albert 91 
Paterson, John 62, 68 
patrons 26, 29, 61, 71, 86, 94, 99—100, 105, 
128, 131, 143 
Pelham, Peter, engraving of James Gibbs 
98 
Pembroke, Thomas, Earl of, Fanelli bronzes 
146 
Penny, Nicholas 36, 37, 147 
Permoser, Balthaser 32-3 
Pesters, John, sale of bronzes 151 
Pether, William, after Joseph Wright of 
Derby, Three Persons viewing the Gladiator by 
Candlehght (mezzotint) 126, 126 
Petty, Henry see Shelburne 
Petty, James, Viscount Dunkeron 62, 65, 67 
Petty, Sir William 62, 68 
medallion of 62, 64, 65, 68 
Petty-Fitzmaurice, John, 2nd Earl of 
Shelburne 62, 64, 67, 68-9 
Phidias 48 


Piamontini, Giuseppe 145 


Pierce, Edward 
Oliver Cromwell (bronze bust) 92, 93 
Ser Christopher Wren (bust) 98, 99 
Pigalle, Jean-Baptiste 26, 27, 92 
plaster of paris sculptures 20, 20, 80, 81, 119 
Pococke, Richard 111, 113, 117 
Pointon, Marcia 94 
pompes funèbres structures 15 
Pope, Alexander 
on the Duke of Argyll 130 
portrait bust (Roubiliac) 104 
portrait bust (Rysbrack) 100, 102 
relief portrait of (Roubiliac) go, 97 
porcelain sculpture 18, 91 
Pour et contre 133 
Pratt, Sir George, Coleshill House 
(Berkshire) 135, 142, 143 
Prieur, Barthelemy, Cupid (sculpture, attrib.) 
17 
Prior, Matthew 97, 99, 101, 150 
Puget, Pierre, figures of saints 29 
putti 41, 44, 80, 131 


Quatremére de Quincy 50, 55 


Rackstrow, Benjamin 77, 107, 120 
Radcliffe Carnera (Oxford) 101, 106 
Ralph, James, Critical Review of Publick 
Buildings 121 
Read, Nicholas 133 
reliefs (relievos) 67, 78, 80, 90, 106 
bas-reliefs (relievos) (basso relievo) 84, 85-6, 
85, 88, 93 
bronze 88, 90, 153, 154 
for chimneypieces 77, 102 
Good Samaritan motif 65, 88 
in lead 85 -6, 85 
Mansion House competition 42, 68 
relief portraits 90, 97 
wax reliefs 84 
Resta, Padre 25 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua 9, 10 
I Riccio 144 
Rigaud, Hyacinthe, painter 24 
Robbia, Giovanni della 25 
Robbia, Luca della 25 
Rockingham, Charles, 2nd Marquess 
collection of bronzes 147, 148, 151, 153, 
154 
sculpture collection 16, 16, 18, 36-7, 37, 
38, 39; 40, 70, 151 
Roland, Philipps-Laurent, Allegorical Group 
with a Portrait Bust... (terracotta) (attrib.) 96 
Rosasco, Betty 142 
Rosenthal, Michael 10 
Roubiliac, Louis François 22, 27, 31-3, 46, 
48, 65, 73, 77, 167 
Adderbury portrait busts 133-4, 134, 143 
Carter and 72-4, 81, 82, 84 
Clay’s Musical Clock and 78 
collaboration with other sculptors 72-4, 
79 -84, 79; 8o, 82, 83, 103, 134 
collaboration with other trades 78 
drawings after 40, 41, 42, 133, 134 
drawings by 40 1, 41, 42, 44-5 
Mansion House pediment competition 42 
portrait busts 32, 44, 55, 72; 73, 80-1, 80, 
82, 82, 83, 91-2, 92, 93, 103, 106, 706, 
128 
small-scale bronzes 90 2, 91, 92, 93 


travels and training 32 3 
use of terracotta models 42-5, 43, 65-8, 
66 
working method 40-5 
workshop of 79 
William Cheseldon (terracotta bust) 106, 
106 
Prince Condé (bust) 133, 134, 137, 138 
Design for the Monument to Daniel Lock 
(drawing, attrib.) 41, 47, 42 
Four Monarchies (bronze figures) 90, 134 
David Garrick (bronze relief portrait) go 
George Frederick Handel 10, 10, 31, 32, 72, 
8o, 81, 82, 134 
George Frederick Handel (bronze relief 
portrait) go 
Nicholas Hawksmoor (bust, with Cheere) 80, 
80, 81, 103, 106 
Hercules and Atlas (bronze group) 90, 9! 
Marshall Turenne (bust) 133, 134, 134, 137, 
138 
Middleton (bronze relief portrait) go 
Monument to Sir George Cooke 74, 75-6, 80, 
81-2, 103 
Monument to John, 2nd Duke of Argyll 15, 
31-2, 33, 40 1, 40, 41, 42 -4, 43, 66 7, 
67, 111, 133, 140 
monument to the Duke and Duchess of 
Montagu (terracotta) 67 
Monument to Thomas Myddelton 41, 
42 
Monument to Viscount Shannon 52, 55, 56 
monument to 1°! Earl of Shelburne (ter- 
racotta) 62, 64, 65 8, 66, 69, 111 
monument to Elizabeth Smith 33 
Monument to Edward Vernon 79-80, 79, 81 - 
Monument to Sir Peter Warren 54, 55 
Monument to Thomas Winnington 82-3, 83 
Sir Isaac Newton 33, 134 
Philip, Earl of Chesterfield (busts, bronze 
and marble) 92, 93 
Sir Mark Pleydell (bust) 55, 56 
Alexander Pope (bronze relief portrait) go, 
gl 
Alexander Pope (portrait bust) 104 
Shakespeare 33 
George Streatfeild (terracotta bust) 82, 82 
Venus (lost) 72 
Isaac Ware (marble and terracotta busts) 
95, 104-5, 104 
William Wither (bust and monument) 80, 
80, 81, 103 
The Young Democritus (attrib.) 91-2, 92 
The Young Heraclitus (attrib.) g1-2, 92 
Rousham Hall (Oxfordshire), bronzes 145, 
146, 157 
Rousseau, Pierre, Allegorical Group with a 
Portrait Bust... (terracotta) 95, 96 
Rowlandson, Thomas 
satirical images of Nollekens 16, 36, 36 
A Statuary’s Yard 119, 119 
Royal Academy 121 
sculpture galleries 50, 56, 162 
running figures 15, 17, 18 
Rusconi, Camillo 24, 65, 128 
Russell see Bedford, Dukes of 
Rysbrack, Michael 21, 22, 32, 42, 46, 56, 59, 
65, 68, 76, 77, 151 
Adderbury portrait busts 131, 132, 133 4, 
143 
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architect sitters of 98-102, 99, 100, IOI, 
105 

bronze statues 88-90, 89 

chimneypiece reliefs 102 

Clay’s Musical Clock and 78 

collaboration with other trades 78 

collaboration with Scheemakers 134 

Kandler’s wine cooler go 

portrait busts 81, 88, 95, 98 102, 99, 100, 
101, 105 

preliminary drawings 113, 174 

Queen Caroline’s Library (St James 
Palace) 136 

reliefs go, 102 

Temple of British Worthies and 135 

working method 41 

workshop of 79 

The Black Prince (marble bust) 131, 133, 
133, 137, 138, 142 

Cromwell (bronze bust) 88, 151 

Cromwell (marble and terracotta busts) 
131, 133, 134, 137, 142 

Benjamin Franklin (bust) 102 

James Gibbs (marble busts) 95, 98-101, 99, 
100, 102, 106 

John, 2nd Duke of Argyll (marble bust) 131, 
er hae, 

Inigo Jones (marble bust) 98, 102 

Margaret, Duchess of Argyll (marble bust) 
Ri 92 

Marlborough tomb (Blenheim Palace) 
111, 112 

models for the Foley monument 113, 113 

monument to Matthew Prior 97, 99 

Monument to Thomas, 1st Baron Foley and his 
Family 6, 108, 108, 110 -15, 113, 114, 
116 18 

monument to Admiral Vernon 140 

Str Isaac Newton (bronze bust) 88, 102, 134, 
151 

Earl of Orkney (marble bust) 140, 141, 142 

Palladio (marble bust) 98, 98, 102, 106 

Alexander Pope (bust) 100, 102 

John Radcliffe (statue) 106 

Francis Smith (marble and terracotta busts) 
95, IOI -2, 701, 106 

Witham IIT (bronze) 88, 89 -go, 89 


St James’s Gardens, sculptures in 29, 30 
St Martin’s Lane Academy 72 
sale catalogues 37—40, 42, 67, 73, 84, 88, go, 
99, 100, 102, 128, 132 -3, 148-53, 150, 156, 
156 
Saly, Jacques-Frangois-Joseph, Faun holding a 
Goat 18-20, 19, 164 
Scheemakers, Henry 74 
Scheemakers, Peter 21, 24, 25, 66 
bronze statues 88 -go, 89 
other sculptors and 76, 134 
Temple of British Worthies and 135 
working method 41 
workshop of 76, 79 
Edward VI (bronzed stone) 88 
Thomas Guy (bronze) 88 9, 89-90, 89 
Monument to Henry Petty. 1st Earl of Shelburne 
62 5, 63. 67 8, 69 
sculptors 
and architects 79, 97 
collaboration between 70 84 
goldsmiths and 70. 77 9, 90, 92. 93 
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luxury trades and 78, 93 
mason-sculptors 72, 73, 74; 77, 78. 70. 81, 
83, 97 
training of 24, 25, 27 
travels of 22 33 
workshop organisation 70 2, 73, 74 9 
sculpture 
antique 36, 37, 106, 120, 121, 131, 132, 132, 
137, 151 
categories and genres 94 127, 144-5 
critical appreciation of 55-7, 164 7 
display of 55 60, 59, 60, 125, 128 68, 136, 
13>, 138, 139, 141, 161, 162, 163 4, 166-7 
effect on other visual arts 47 
family groups 87, 108 18, 108, 110, 114 
galleries see galleries 
interpretation and reading of 14-20, 33, 
t2 3 
lack of discussion on g 12 
luxury and 118, 119-21, 124-7 
and luxury arts 61, 77-9 
materials see materials 
preliminary drawings 17, 17, 35-42, 38, 
39, 49, 41, 44 8, 46, 76, 77, 113, 114 
as representational art 9-12 
small scale decorative 33 
structural supports 18 
surface finishes 18 20, 48, 55, 61, 80, 
go-1, 161, 164 -6 
techniques and processes 34-48, 61, 74, 
AS Go ll, (oa) 4 
viewing of 128, 167-8 
see also bronze sculptures; garden 
sculptures; models 
Seeley, guidebook to Stowe 140 
Shaftesbury, Earl of see Ashley Cooper 
Shelburne, Henry Petty, 1st Earl Shelburne 
62-9, 63, 65, 66, 111 
Shenstone, William 113, 117, 123, 126 
Sleter, Francesco 112 
Slodtz, René-Michel (Michel-Ange), monu- 
ments 50 
Smith; Jide 22) 23, 25, 26,28: 32, $3. 97, 40, 
73; 77, 82, 85, 86, 121 
Nollekens and his Times 72, 104, 105 
Smith, Nathaniel 104 
Society of Arts, premiums for crafismen go, 
gl 
Soldani, Massimiliano 29, 145 
Pomona 147 
Vestal Virgin 147 
Soldani-Benzi 145 
Soldi, Andrea, Isaac Ware and his Daughter 104, 
105, 105 
Solkin, David 11, 12, 46-7, 90, 111 
Sommerard, Alexandre du, bronze collection 
display 157-8, 157 
Spence, Joseph 124, 126 
Polymetis 124, 125, 125 
Springola, Francois see Lespingola 
Stosch, Baron, sale of bronzes 151-3 
Stowe 
Saxon Deities 129 
tapestries of Marlborough’s victories 140 
Temple of British Worthies 98, 129 30, 
129, 135, 136, 137, 140, 141, 142, 143 
Temple of Friendship 58 -60, 58, 129 
see also Cobham, Lord; galleries 
Stowe (Gilbert West) 120, 135 
sub-contracting 77, 79, 82, 84, 134 
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Susini, Antonio 
Lion attacking a Bull (bronze) after 
Giambologna 149 
Lion attacking a Horse (bronze) after 
Giambologna 148, 149 


tablets 74 5 
Tacca, Pictro, bronze model 148 
tapestries, military imagery 739, 140 
Taylor, Robert 42, 95, 107 
design for a monument to the Earl of 
Shelburne 62, 65, 65, 67-8, 69 
Monument to Captain Cornewall 14, 15, 65 
Monument to Thomas and Robert Crosse 51 2, 
52, 57, 60 
Temple of the Graces (Woburn) 159, 161-4, 
161, 166 -7, 166, 168 
Temple of Liberty (Woburn) 162 
Thornton, Bonell, satirical essays 122 
Three Graces (Canova) 128, 159 68, 161, 164, 
165, 166, 168 
engravings of 166, 166 
Hermitage (St Petersburg) version of 161, 
166. 166 
J. Paul Getty Museum and 159, 168 
marble and 161 
offered in lieu of tax 162 


setting, placement and display of 161, 162, 


163-4, 166 7 
surface finish of 161, 164 6 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum 159, 
162, 168, 168 
viewing of 167 8 
at Woburn Abbey 159, 161 -4, 167, 166 7, 
166 
trade cards 77, 107, 120 
Tresham, Henry 20, 20 
Trinity College (Dublin), portrait busts 72, 
134 
Tuby, Jean-Baptiste 85-6 
Tufnell family, Westminster Abbey masons 
74,79 
Tufnell, Edward, Monument to... 97, 97 
Tyers, Jonathan 72, 82 
Tyler, Witham 45 


Van der Hagen, relief carver 77 
Van der Voort 139, 140 
Van Dyck, Sir Anthony 98 
Van Loo 83 4 
Van Nost see Nost 
Vandermeulen, Laurens 86 
Vanina, Peter 88 
Vasari, Giorgio 24, 25 
Vauxhall Gardens 
paintings in 12, 46, 47 
sculptures in 10, 72, 80, 129 
Verskovis, ivory figure of Inigo Jones 98 
Vertue, George 
on conversation pieces 111 
engravings 72, 100, IOI, 156, 156 
‘Notebooks’ [quoted] 21, 22, 23-5, 26, 27, 
28, 31-2, 33, 42, 72, 86, 38, 89, 95, 
100-1, 102, 104, 112, 133 
Monument to Thomas Watson Wentworth 
(engraving after Guelfi) 12 
Victoria and Albert Museum 
busts from the Temple of Friendship 
59° 60, 59 
display of monuments 51, 57, 57-8, 60 


Three Graces and their acquisition 159, 162, 
168, 168 
Virgin and Child groups 114 15 
Vittoria, Alessandro, Allegory of Winter 147 


Wagener, Anne 47, 48 
Carpeaux 45 
Wakelin see Parker and Wakelin 
Waller, Edward, Works... 100 
Walpole, Horace, 4th Earl of Orford 21, 32, 
45, 69, 98, 99, 102 
collection of bronzes 156 7, 156 
description of Adderbury 131, 133, 137, 
138 
Anecdoles of Painting in England 22, 23, 25, 
PA), tsk, 9} 
Webb, Margaret I 101, 102 
Weber, Gerold 94. 
Wedgwood, Josiah 42 
West, Benjamin, The Death of General Wolfe 
I 12, 13, 14, 45, 46-7 
West, Gilbert, Stowe 120, 135 
West, Shearer 116 
Westmacott, Sir Richard 86, 87 
Westminster Abbey 
The Inside of Westminster Abbey (Bowles) 57 
see also Monuments 
Whinney, Margaret 22, 64 
Williams, Charles Hanbury 83 
Wilson, Kathleen 140 
Wilton, Joseph 26-7, 48, 84, 107 
marble busts 150 
preliminary drawings 45, 46 
use of full-scale models 45 6, 47 
Apollo (workshop of) 70 
Bust of a Man 70 
Monument to General Wolfe 11, 12 15, 13, 
45-7, 46, 85, 85 
Winckelmann, Johann Joachim 163 
Wittkower, Rudolf 98 
Wolfe, General James 
monument to (Wilton) 11, 12 -15, 73, 45-7, 
47, 85, 85, 93 
representations of 11-15, 13 
The Death of... (West) 11-12, 13, 45, 46-7 
Wollett, William, engraver 12 
Woolwich Arsenal, foundry go 
Wootton, John 99, 100 
Wright, Joseph, of Derby, Three Persons viewing 
the Gladiator by Candlelight 126, 126 


Zincke, Christian F., portrait of the Foley 
family 116 
Zoffany, Johann 117 
Sir Lawrence Dundas with his Grandson 
145-6, 147 
Zoffoli, Giacomo 146, 155 
Zucchi, Antonio 98 
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